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Backwmard— Forward 


“I stand upon the threshold of tun years, 
And backward look, and formard strain my eves; 
Upon the blotted record fall my tears, 
While, brushing them aside, a sweet surprise 
Breaks like a day-Dawn on my wpturned fare, 


As J remember all Chy daily grace. 


“Thou hast been good to me; the burdened past 
Chou hast borne with me, and the future days 
Are in Chy hands; J tremble not, hut rast 
My care upon Chee, and tu prayer and praise 
Prepare to make the coming year the best, 


Because of nobler work and sweeter rest.” 
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EDITORIAL: 


With the present issue the 
CHURCH ECONOMIST becomes 
merged with the RECORD OF 
CHRISTIAN WORK, constituting 
anew department in our magazine. 
(See page 81.) The arrangements 
whereby this change has been ef- 
fected were so deferred that we are 
unable to make more than this brief 
announcement at the present time, 
but in our February issue we shall 
give in detail the plans whereby we 
hope to increase the value of the 
RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK by 
this arrangement. Suffice it to say 
that, in addition to the present scope 
of the periodical, we shall endeavor 
in this department to afford help to 
pastors and Christian workers in 
the more practical matters concern= 
ing the temporal affairs of the 
Church. 


eee Children’s Aid Society of New 
York City has received a con- 
tribution of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars from Mrs. William E. Dodge for 
the erection of a lodging house for 
friendless boys in Harlem. The new 
building will be located on One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fifth Street near 
Third Avenue, and will be thoroughly 
equipped in every way to make it 
healthful in its physical as well as in 
its moral tone. 


N the death of Mr. S. E. Bridgman, 
of Northampton, on November 25, 
there passed away the last of a coterie 
of Christian laymen whose activities 
for more than a generation have made 
their names familiar throughout New 
England. R. K. Remington, of Fall 
River, Henry M. Moore, of Boston, 
and S. E. Bridgman, of Northampton, 
were business men whose untiring en- 
ergy was devoted to every good cause, 
and to every department of the Con- 


Mr. S. E. BRIDGMAN. 


gregational Church, of which they 
were members, their support was given. 
Mr. Bridgman’s interest in educational 
work found expression in his labors in 
behalf of Mount Holyoke .College, of 
which he was one of the trustees, as 
well as in his cordial support of the 
Northfield work, in which he took a 
keen interest from its earliest days. 


HE following letter has been re- 

ceived from Miss Millard, who 

is well known to our readers through 

her work for the blind famine chil- 
dren of India :— 


“November 10, 1906. 
“Dear Mr. Moody: 

“T recently visited the Leper Asylum 
under the immediate care of Dr. Kes- 
kar of Sholapur. While there I came 
to know of their need of an individual 
communion service for sixty or seventy 
communicants. 

“Such a service is more than or- 


.dinarily necessary in a leper church, 
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and I have assured Dr. Keskar that 
there must be those who would be glad 
to make them such a gift. Will you 
allow the subject to be placed before 
the readers of the Recorp or Curts- 
TIAN Work in the hope that some- 
one’s heart will be touched by the 
need? 

“T see that such services, made of 
aluminum, are advertised in the Rr- 
CORD OF CHRISTIAN Work. One could 
easily be sent out through our Board 
Rooms from Boston. 

“Hoping that this appeal will not 
have been made in vain, 


“Yours sincerely, 
“ANNA L. MILLarp. 


“American Mission, School for the 
Blind, Mazagon, Bombay.” 


Forty CENTS A YEAR. 


“Instead of what the martyrs bore 
through many a conflict drear; 
Instead of bitter fightings, homeless 
wanderings, cruel fear, 
Ah, the shame, we modern Chris- 
tians give just forty cents a 
year ! 


“Forty cents a year to open all the 
eyes of all the blind; 
Forty cents a year to gather all the 
lost whom Christ could find; 
Forty cents a year to carry hope and 
joy to all mankind. 


“ Worthy followers of the prophets !— 

we who hold our gold so dear ; 

True descendants of the martyrs !— 
with Christ held far and coin 
held near ; 

Bold co-workers with the Sav- 
iour!—with our forty cents a 
year! 


“ Mighty is the host infernal, richly 
stored its ranging tents, 

Strong its age-encrusted armor, and 
its fortresses immense; 

And to meet that regnant evil we 
are sending forty cents. 


“ Christians, have you heard the story, 
how the basest man of men, 
Flung his foul, accurséd silver in ab- 
horrence back again? 
Thirty pieces was the purchase of 
the world’s Redeemer then. 


“Now, it’s forty cents in copper,— 
for the Saviour has grown 
cheap ; 

Now, to sell our Lord and Master, 
we need only stay asleep: 
Now, the accurséd Judas money is 
the money that we keep!” 


"(APS Y” SMITH of Londonvhas 

concluded his mission in Bos- 
ton. From all sources there are heard 
the warmest expressions of sympathy 
with the worker and his methods, and 
those most familiar with the religious 
life of that city state that the mission 
which concluded the last of November 
was the most notable evangelistic mis- 
sion in many years. 

Mr. Smith’s first work in this coun- 
try was regrettably ill-planned. It 
seems extraordinary that any commit- 
tee should have arranged for him to 
begin evangelistic work in a city like 
New York in the midst of the excite- 
ment attendant upon a great political 
campaign. Those who attended 
“Gipsy” Smith’s mission in Harlem 
were delighted with the services, but 
the-attendance was not as large as it 
should have been, and Mr. Smith ad- 
dressed himself more to the Christian 
public than to non-church goers. 
Even in the Christian community there 
were relatively few who were even 
aware of Mr. Smith’s presence in the 
city. We deeply deplore that Mr. 
Smith’s visit to the metropolis should 
not have been deferred until a season 
more favorable for work in that city, 
and toward the conclusion of his visit 
to this country when his work and 
methods would have been better known 
to the leaders of religious work in 
New York City. 

In Boston, however, Mr. Smith be- 
gan his mission at the conclusion of 
the political campaign and in Tremont 
Temple, which is in the very heart 
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of the city. The attendance at the 
services taxed the building to its 
utmost capacity and those who were 
brought under the influence of the 
Gospel message were those who, in 
many cases, seldom darken a church 
door. The results have shown them- 
selves in hundreds of accessions to lo- 
cal churches, and the Christian public 
of Boston has been quickened and en- 
couraged. 

A notable feature of the mission was 
the cordial support afforded “Gipsy” 


Smith by leading ministers of all de- 
nominations. The platform was fre- 
quently crowded to overflowing with 
the leading ministers of the city as well 
as of the suburbs. We have yet, to 
hear one word of criticism regarding 
Mr. Smith or his methods from any 
who have attended the services, and 
his forthcoming appointments in this 
country will be hailed in the several 
cities which he is to visit by all the 
evangelical forces to whom he will 
undoubtedly be a rich blessing. 


$10,000 NEEDED FOR CHINA’S YOUNG MEN. 


The center of missionary interest at 
the present time seems to be in the 
young men of Japan. The remarkable 
development of that country as a 
maritime power has not only attracted 
the attention of the western world, but 
is also making Japan the tutor of the 
great Empire of China, and there are 
to-day thousands of Chinese students 
studying in the colleges and universi- 
ties of Japan. It would seem, there- 
fore, that any effort directed towards 
the Japanese student body will make 
its influence felt even among the more 
conservative and inaccessible Chinese. 

Under date of November 14 we have 
received a letter from Mr. John R. 
Mott, in which he makes the following 
remarkable statement regarding the 
growth of Chinese students in Japan: 


When I was in Japan about five years 
ago I was told that there were not over 
twenty Chinese students in that country. 
When Mr. Brockman came to this country 
on his furlough over two years ago, he 
stated that there were three thousand 
Chinese students then in Japan. When Mr. 
Gailey returned on his furlough a year and 
a half ago, he stated that there were five 
thousand. 

In April of the present year I received a 
statement signed by the missionaries of 
Shanghai, calling attention to the fact that 
the number of Chinese students in Japan 


was then over eight thousand. Last suminer 
I received a letter from one of our secre- 
taries who was working among Chinese 
students in Tokyo, in which he estimated 
that there were fully ten thousand Chinese 
students there at that time. Several days 
ago I[ received a letter from Mr. Brockman, 
dated September 17, 1906, in which he esti- 
mated that there were in Japan at the time 
his letter was written, thirteen thousand 
students .from China. Still more recently 
I have received a letter from another one of 
our secretaries at work among Chinese stu- 
dents in Tokyo, dated October 1, 1906, in 
which he quoted the Chinese Minister in 
Japan as saying that there were between 
fifteen and sixteen thousand Chinese stu- 
dents there. 

This is one of the most remarkable phe- 
nomena in the history of the students of the 
nations. It is one of the most significant 
facts in the world. How I wish that I had 
a large fund of at least $10,000, the sum 
which Mr. Brockman says is needed to im- 
prove this unprecedented opportunity, that I 
might devote it to putting forth more exten- 
sive efforts to influence these future leaders 
of the New China, for Christ and His 
kingdom. 


Any of our readers wishing to con- 
tribute to this fund may send con- 
tributions to the Recorp oF CuHrist- 
IAN Work, East Northfield, Mass. 
These will be promptly acknowledged 
by the Editor and forwarded to the 
International Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 


SAM 


F. JONES: A HELPER OF -MEN. 


Charles M. Alexander. 


CZF 


REV. SAM P. JONES. 


One hot afternoon last May I 
stepped on to the platforminthe Taber- 
nacle where we were holding our 
meetings in Atlanta, Ga., and looked 
into the face of Sam Jones—a man 
whose name has been an inspiration to 


me since the first day I heard him years 
ago, in Knoxville, Tenn. As I speak 
his name now my heart grows warm 
and is full of thankfulness that I ever 
knew him, for many of his thoughts 
are treasured as pure gold. 
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Following that afternoon meeting I 
went with him to his train. One of the 
first things I was impressed with in 
personal conversation was his cultured 
gentleness. How thoughtful he was 
of his wife and daughter, and how 
thoughtful they were for him! 

It was interesting to watch the 
workings of his great mind in sum- 
ming up the impressions he had re- 
ceived from the meeting. If I had 
never read his words or heard him 
speak, that short conversation would 
have proved to me that his was an 
extraordinary mind. His grasp was so 
quick and accurate in dealing with 
subjects, and with it was a tone of con- 
versation as quiet and calm as that of 
a mother talking her baby to sleep. 

His home was only a few miles 
from Atlanta. He and his wife gave 
us a pressing invitation to visit them 
on our rest-day. We went up to Car- 
tersville, and what a day it was! 
About such a day as I remember hav- 
ing with Mr. Moody when he was in 
Atlanta during the Cotton Exposition. 
He was visiting in the home of a 
friend, and spent the day answering 
our questions about the good and great 
men he had met, and his wonderful ex- 
periences. I believe great men would 
spend more time with small men, if 
they knew what a help a few hours’ 
conversation would be to their lives. 

Sam Jones and his family received 
us that morning in true Southern style. 
They had too many carriages at the 
train for us, for they had expected 
more in our party. 

When we reached his home we were 
made to feel at home immediately. 
After getting acquainted with the mem- 
bers of his family we went for a drive 
around the town, and then new beau- 
ties of his character began to shine 
out as he talked about his love for the 
people and how interested he was in 
their welfare. He showed us a big 
tabernacle he had built on a hill which 
had been bought and given for the 
purpose by the town. He made it a 
point for many years to hold at least 
ten days’ meetings in his home town 


annually. As a Nashville religious 
paper said, one of the greatest tributes 
to Sam Jones was that he had held his 
congregation in his own home town 
for twenty years. 

I plied him with questions con- 
stantly, for there were many that I had 
longed to ask him for years. He said 
when he first came to that town to live 
with his family, there were twelve sa- 
loons there. He stated before an audi- 
ence soon after coming, that even one 
saloon in that town was too many for 
his boy, and that they had to go. He 
kept preaching, praying, getting other 
people to pray, and working until they 
ran them out. They threatened to kill 
him, and did dynamite his barn. I 
asked him if a saloon could legally be 
brought into the town. He said, Yes, 
he supposed it might, but, with 2 very 
earnest glance into my eye, he said, 
“We have given them warning that if 
they won’t go head first, they will 
have to go feet first.” I asked him 
how it was, and he said, “We just keep 
the spiritual atmosphere of the town 
at such a temperature that the liquor 
seller cannot live here.” 

After the midday meal, we sat on his 
broad verandah. He was in a rocking 
chair, with his little grandchild on his 
knee, we, all as close to him as we 
could get, asking him questions. And 
what answers he gave us! I wish I 
could recall all of them. Among other 
things he said this, “You cannot say 
it with your tongue if you have n’t got 
it in your head.” Another striking 
sentence was: “The men who leave 
their mark on this world are the men 
who have convictions. The men who 
have mere opinions slip through with- 
out leaving a trace.” 

The love and respect shown to him 
by each member of his family, and 
those who were his servants was a 
proof of his home Christianity, which 
he had preacl dso constantly. I asked 
one kindly faced colored woman how 
long she had been with them. “Twenty 
years, sir.” “And how do you like 
to live with them?” “T could not live 
without them,” was her reply. 


Sam P. Jones. | ra 


MRS. JONES. 


I watched Mr. Jones as he walked 
about on the lawn talking to us. I 
thought then he seemed very feeble, 
although his eye was clear and steady 
and his voice resonant and full. We 
all went back to Atlanta, repeating his 
sayings to one another, and each with 
a stronger determination to be better 
and truer men. 

He was trained for the bar, but he 
was a dissipated drunkard up to the 
age of twenty-one years, when he 
promised his dying father that he 
would meet him in heaven. This is his 
own story of how he came :— 

“Well,” now you will ask, “how long did 
it take you, Jones, to get religion?’ Well, I 
was fooling along at it a whole week, but as 
soon as I meant business I got it right there. 
I went along a whole week a-mourning, an’ 
a-crying, an’ a-praying, but at last I said: 
“Sam Jones, you will have to give this thing 
up; you’ll have to do something more than 
weeping and praying.” I had an idea that 
the more you prayed and the more you 
cried and the more you moaned, “the more 
better,” as the darky said, “you got it when 
you did get it.” Well, as I have said, I 
kept on a whole week. At the end of the 
week I took a calm, sensible survey of the 
field, and said: “Sam Jones, you have n’t 


moved an inch. You’ve turned round in- 
stead of going forward.” And I just stood 
right there and gathered up every sin of my 
life and threw every one of them down in a 
common pile; and then I crossed the bridge 
to the other side; and lest I should return, 
I stopped and set fire to the bridge and 
watched the last spark drop into the water 
and waited till I saw the pillars topple to 
the ground, and it was not fifteen minutes 
till I was in the arms of God, a saved man. 
If you give up your sins, every step you take 
is toward God; and as long as you keep 
them in your life, every step you take is 
toward the devil. “What must I do to be 
saved?’ “Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ “How can I believe?” Repent. 
If you do repent, you cannot keep from be- 
lieving to save your life. 


I remember reading this twelve 
years ago, and the words burned into 
my heart like fire. I would not have 
introduced them here did I not think 
that they might reach some other man. 
I was already a Christian, but the 
bridges were not burnt. 

Some of his stories may seem rather 
light, but when you think of them they 
are worth whole pages of some books 
on the Christian life. Here is one:— 


I was riding down by a neighbor’s lot, 
when I saw him digging in a ditch and 
asked him why he was digging there. He 
said, “I want to lower the bed of this 
ditch, so that the water from the spring 
will run clear. My horses won’t drink this 
muddy water as it is now.” I said: “Neigh- 
bor, I have just passed your spring up 
there. There is a hog in it rooting up the 
mud. If you go and take the hog out of the 
spring your stream will run clear without 
lowering the bed.” Let us get a clean foun- 
tain and the streams will run clear. 


This illustration is so portable, so 
easy to carry around with us. It comes 
up so many times in our everyday life 
when an involved statement of the 
same thought would not be usable. 

Another story which an audience of 
men grasped quickly was the one he 
told about two horses :— 

Put a slow, lazy horse into a cart and 
start down through a city street and you 
will have to dodge to keep out of every 
vehicle that comes along. Everybody ex- 
pects you to move out of their way. But 
you put a thoroughbred trotter into a light 
buggy and start down the street at a 2.40 
gait, and everybody will roost on the side- 
walk to watch you go by, and say, “What a 


wonderful horse.” ; 
You go on your way to heaven a mile a 
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week, and you will have to spend your time 
in getting out of people’s way, and every- 
body will tramp on you. You go on your 
way a defeated, whining person. But you 


start towards heaven a mile a minute and _ 


everybody will make way for you, and say, 
“Watch him go!” 

I questioned him a great deal about 
his reading. He said if a book did 
not grip him the first two or three 
pages, he would have nothing to do 
with it. He always felt it was lost 
time to go further. His power of 
choice was most striking. He could 
look in a bushel of mixed wheat and 
chaff and pick out the wheat with un- 
erring quickness. 

He said, when he entered upon his 
work in his first circuit (he was 
then a Methodist) :— 


I had three books: The Bible, the fifth 
volume of Spurgeon’s sermons, and an old 
volume of “Skeleton Sermons.” Of course 
my Bible was the Book of books to me, but 
I read and re-read that volume of Spur- 
geon’s sermons until my soul was stirred 
with the spirit of the man. I owe much to 
this one volume of Spurgeon’s sermons. I 
remember how I frequently read the text 


Pobre Pe oe 


RYMAN AUDITORIUM, NASHVILLE, TENN., BUILT FOR SAM JONES. 


of one of his sermons, then read his ser- 
mon, and then I would read my text, and 
say, “If Spurgeon treated his text that way, 
how shall I treat mine?’ If what a man 
does is the test of what a man is, Spurgeon 
was one of the grandest preachers of his 
century; and if I have directness and ear- 
nestness of style, I owe much of it to the 
sermons of this great man. 


In speaking of earnestness, he 
said :— 
Earnestness cannot be feigned. It is like 


the healthful glow on a maiden’s cheek 
compared to the artificial color produced by 
rouge. Earnestness can always be dis- 
tinguished from emotional gush or bellowing 
hurrahism. Earnestness is a thing of the 
eye and face more than of the voice and of 
the words. It is a great compliment to 
any preacher when the people say: “Let us 
go and hear that fellow. He is in earnest.” 
Earnestness in the pulpit is born of the ex- 
perience which conscious pardon and com- 
plete deliverance from sin gives to the 
speaker. 


I am going to quote the next in full. 


I have studied it over and cannot bring 
myself to cut it anywhere. It has been 


such a blessing to me for years, I want 
to pass it on to others. 
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_I have always had an inborn, constitu- 
tional hatred for shams, and especially for 
religious shams. Heaven and hell, one top- 
less and the other bottomless, are real to 
me. Truth is real. Life is real; and no 
man can be a sham or a hypocrite without 
getting out of line with God and truth, and 
hell itself will make real devils out of re- 
ligious shams before it will receive them. | 
have always contended there is no hoof or 
horn, fang or poison, attached to theoretical 
infidelity, but practical infidelity has all 
these things. I had rather be an Ingersoll 
and disbelieve the Book than to be a 
Methodist believing everything and living 
just like Ingersoll. 

I saw upon the first round on my first 
circuit that there were either two distinct 
kinds of Christianity, or else a majority of 
my people had Christianity, and I did not 
have it, or vice versa. They had indiffer- 
ence and carelessness and prayerlessness, 
and I found no room for any of these in my 
religious life. O how many hours I spent 
as a youthful pastor trying to solve the 
problem and to know my duty toward my 
people. It was more than three years before 
my courage was screwed up to the sticking 
point, where I could preach the truth in 
such a pointed way as to leave no one in 
doubt that I meant him. In other words, 
in.the fourth year of my ministry I began to 
preach to my people just as I thought 
about my people. I may preach the truth as 
it is in Christ; but a dissertation on truth 
is one thing, and the application of truth 
to the lives of men is another. A dis- 
sertation on mustard—where it grows, how 
it grows, and how it is prepared for the 
market—is one thing, and that one thing 
does not help the colic; but it is the spread- 
ing of the mustard upon a thin cloth and 
applying it to the stomach that relieves the 
aches and pains of the agonizing patient. 
Abstract truth may influence the mind to 
some extent and bring out the brain sweat, 
but consecrated truth, vigorously applied to 
the conscience, arouses the mind, produces 
conviction—and all upward movemert is 
from conviction, from first to last. The 
bootmaker who makes the best fit gets the 
most customers. The preacher who fits 
the most consciences will get the most hear- 
ers. JI have known for a long time that 
men knew better than they did. It is not 
in the pointing out of new paths, but it is 
the power to make them walk in the old 
paths; therefore my preaching has been at 
the conscience. The intellects of men, when 
taken in the whole, vary in altitude like 
mountains and valleys; but the consciences 
of men form a vast plain, without an un- 
dulation from shore to shore, and he who 
stands on a level like this will move not 
only the peasant and laborer, but the in- 
tellectual giants of earth alike, for the con- 
science of a Webster is on the same plane 
and level with the conscience of a brake- 
man or any other common laborer. 


Mr. JONES’ DAUGHTER. 


In preaching at conscience there are three 
essential requisites: First, clearness; 
secondly, concentration; thirdly, directness. 
He who conceives truth clearly will ex- 
press it clearly. Show a man all sides of 
the truth, and then open it out and bathe it 
in a sea of light; then take a whole lead 
mine and run it into one bullet, and then 
aim where you want to hit, and your work 
is done. When you arouse the conscience, 
amid its ferocious lashings the only alterna- 
tive left is a better life or complete aban- 
donment. Very few men will choose the 
latter. 


He told of listening to a frock- 
coated professor lecturing on science. 
He had made some slighting remarks 
about the Bible, and had passed on to 
the subject of life. He was talking 
about an egg, and said that scientists 
had analyzed an egg until they knew 
all about it. Sam Jones quietly asked 
him, “Can you tell us what gender it 
isa 

I think that this closing story will 
give an idea of Sam Jones’ heart as 
much as any I have ever heard him 
tell. I wish I had more pages to give 
to this wonderful man. His references 
to home life were always most telling, 
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THE JONES’ HOME AT CARTERSVILLE, GA. 


and the two pictures contained in the 
following I have never forgotten, 
although I read them years ago. 


God bless the mother! These two pic- 
tures I want you to take away with you. 
Here is a mother, a real mother, and here is 
a mother in name only. Here is a little 
Annie, the daughter of the mother in name 
only—a sweet six-year-old girl—and she 
comes in and says, “Mamma, please give 
me some scraps for my doll’s dress.” “I 
shan’t do it,’ the mother answers; “you 
have wasted more scraps than you and your 
doll are worth, and I will punish you if you 
don’t quit bothering me.’ Little Annie 
hangs her head and goes away. Next day 
she comes in again: “Please, mamma, give 
me some thread for my needle.” “There you 
are again, you little trouble. You just worry 
me from morning to night. Go, put on 
your hat and see if you can’t bother Mrs. 
Brown a little while; I am clean worn out.” 
And Annie goes away, and she says to her- 
self: “I just wish I was dead; mamma 
never says a kind word to me.’ And the 
next day she comes in again and _ says, 
“Mamma, please let me have your scissors.” 
“T shan’t do it. You just want to stick 
your eyes out, and I will certainly punish 
you if you don’t go off and let me have 
some peace.” The little one goes off by 
herself again, but this time she says, “I 
wish my mamma was dead.” And so little 
Annie is coming up, and now she is eighteen 
years old, and a perfect typhoon. Her 
mother draws the corners of her mouth 
down and says: “I want to know what is 
the matter with my daughter; I’ve done the 
best I could for her.” I can tell you what’s 
the matter. She is a chip off the old block. 

But here is the true mother. Little Mary 
comes in and says, “Please, mamma, give 
me some thread for my needle,’ and mamma 
says, “Very well, dear, in a moment,” and 
she takes the thread and threads the needle 
and ties it in a strong knot for her, and lit- 
tle Mary says, “Thank you, mamma.” 
When she comes in the next day and says, 
“Please, mamma, give me some scraps,” the 
mother says, “Yes, dear, in a moment.” 
But the mother was just now reading a 


verse in the Bible: “Remember now thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth, while the 
evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh, 
when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in 
them.” “Do you know what that means, 
darling?” “No, mamma.” “It means that 
you ought to begin right now to be good, 
and grow up a sweet and noble Christian.” 
And the next day Mary comes in again, and 
her mother says, “Do you remember, dear, 
the verse that I repeated to you yesterday?” 
“No, mamma, I can’t repeat that verse, but 
I remember what you told me about being 
a good, sweet little girl, and when I went 
upstairs yesterday I knelt down and said, ‘O 
Lord, help me to be a sweet Christian girl 
like my mamma.’” And her mother says, 
“Will you go into the next room, Mary, and 
kneel and pray with mamma a little while?” 
And I imagine I can see a thousand dis- 
appointed angels shut out on the outside. 
They wanted to see what great things God 
was going to do for mother and Mary. And 
by and by, when the mother comes out hold- 
ing little Mary by the hand, and a tear that 
would not have stained an angel’s cheek 
running down little Mary’s face, an angel 
went up and put his hand under the tear 
and caught it and crystallized it in his 
hand, and then, ahead of all the other an- 
gels, he winged his way back to the skies, 
and called the hosts of heaven together, 
and said, “Here is the crystallized tear of a 
sweet little girl that a mother is training 
for this world.’ And when Mary is 
eighteen years old she is the joy and bless- 
ing of her mother’s heart, and a comfort to 
her friends. Do you want to know what is 
the matter with little Mary? She is just 
like her mother. Go thou, sister, and do 
likewise. 


The night before Sam Jones died in 
a sleeping car on the train, he was on 
his way home to celebrate with his 
family his fifty-ninth birthday. He 
heard that a poor consumptive and his 
wife were in another car and would 
have to sit up all night, as they had 
not sufficient money to purchase a 
sleeping-car ticket. Immediately Sam 
Jones went back and hunted them up 
and purchased a berth for him and his 
wife, and saw that they were comforta- 
bly settled in it. And the last words 
that his associate heard him say that 
night were as he told this poor con- 
sumptive how glad he was that he had 
had money enough to give them the 
comfort which they needed, and thus. 
enable them to have a good night’s 
rest. A great soul has gone, and his. 
memory makes us better. 


SDI INetih GOSPEL.OF S, JOHN: 
tif, 


Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross, M. A. 


SLEEP OF ST. JOHN. 


Joun i. 19-51. 


The reminiscences of the aged John 
- open in the days of the birth of his 
own faith. As soon as, in his Pro- 
logue, he has outlined his conception 
of the cosmic significance of Jesus, 
and borne, on behalf of the earliest 
groups of discipleship, testimony to 
their impression of the majesty of 
Jesus, John sets out upon his task of 
setting forth the glory of his Master 
by recalling the days when that glory 
had first dawned on him. Later, with 
holy art, he will add picture to pic- 
ture which will exhibit the place of 
his Lord in the individual and social 
life of men. We shall see feature 
after feature filled-in in the picture 
to make up the whole impression of 
Divine Glory. Meanwhile we shall 
listen while an old man recalls bright, 


Carlo Dolce. 


significant moments—the “stars” that 
first were guessed as “points”—in 
the days of his faith’s first dawning. 

He remembers three things very 
vividly :— 

1. The witness of John the Bap- 
tist to Jesus. 

2. His own first 
Jesus. 

3. The striking case of Nathanael 
and the pregnant prophecy uttered by 
Jesus on the day when Nathanael made 
his memorable surrender. 

Let us examine these reminiscences: 
they have their meaning for our faith 
as well as for the faith of the “Eagle 
of God.” 


I. THe WITNESS OF JOHN THE 
BaPpTIst. 


1. The author of this book had 
been in his early days a follower of 


interview with 
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John Baptist and knew the prophet 
to be one of God’s greatest servants. 
The priests of the day knew it too; 
witness their scared guesses at the 
Baptist’s identity: “Who art thou? 
Art ~thou’ Elias? — Art? thou, “the 
Prophet?” Now this great man the 
young John knew well, knew to be 
too great to be guilty of morbid self- 
depreciation; he had seen him sway- 
ing the multitudes in the conscious 
strength of one of the agents of the 
most high God. And he never forgot 
how that great soul of the Baptist 
bowed in reverence before Jesus; how 
he had said, “I am not worthy to un- 
loose his sandals!” And into the 
spirit of the young John had stolen an 
awe of Jesus; an awe he never lost; 
and he knew it to have the profound- 
est significance for faith. 

Well were it for us if such an awe 
of the person of the Lord Jesus 
Christ lay at the foundation of our 
thought of Him. We do not per- 
ceive that we have lowered our con- 
ception of Him when we have for- 
gotten to revere; but neither faith 
nor love can be in health -or fail to 
misconceive their object, when they 
have left awe behind and grown 
familiar and trivial and overbold. 

2. The Baptist’s awe,—that is the 
first picture that rises before the 
reminiscent mind of the aged evangel- 
ist. And the second picture is of the 
Baptist’s witness to the sacrificial 
heart in Jesus. ‘‘Behold,’—across the 
years he remembers vividly the so- 
norous words, “Behold the Lamb of 
God who bears in his heart the sin of 
the world!” 

Now the Baptist had himself dealt 
in his preaching with the curse and 
problem of sin. His study of the 
word and mind of God had convinced 
him that forgiveness is no purchas- 
able mood in God, but a perpetual 
readiness of God to be on the side of 
the man who turns from sin. There- 
fore he proclaimed that repentance 
only was needed to receive the for- 
giveness of God, and by the symbol of 
baptism daringly proclaimed God’s 


readiness to take and cleanse the re- 
pentant soul. 

But how is it that God is thus ever 
ready to forgive? What is that in 
Him which makes possible this aston- 
ishing liberality of grace? That the 
Baptist could not name; he knew only 
that vicarious sin-bearing was some- 
how provided for in God. But when 
once he had seen Jesus, and had 
heard as they two stood in the river, 
Jesus’ outpouring of confession of the © 
world’s sin, he knew that this man 
was the “Lamb” of God, the visible 
expression of God’s sacrificial heart. 
“Look,” he said to his disciples, “that 
Man carries in His heart the sin of 
the whole world. Go follow Him, 
my sons; He is the true Bridegroom 
of your souls. I? I am but a voice 
that calls you to Him; I am not the 
Bridegroom but the Bridegroom’s 
friend.” The aged evangelist had 
never forgotten this testimony of the 
Baptist ; how it was all verified in the 
later days! 

3. And there was a third thing 
about the Baptist’s witness which the 
evangelist had never forgotten; it 
was the Baptist’s testimony to Jesus 
asa fount of holiness. One of the most 
truly wonderful things about John 
the Baptist is his clear vision of the 
limitation of his message. He knew 
it was incomplete; but he was very 
sure of God, and knew it would be 
completed. He knew it was incom- 
plete. The fact of the Divine heart 
open to the penitent—of that he was 
magnificently sure; but when the 
penitent has returned to the Divine 
heart, what then? How are the new 
desires, how is the new upward trend 
of the life to be kept up? How are 
the flames to be fed of the aspirations 
aiter holiness? The Baptist knew not; 
and when his own penitents came and 
asked, “What shall we do?” he could 
only stammer out a few commonplaces 
of mortality. But when he had seen 
Jesus, he knew. That which he was 
sure God would one day provide, lo! 
he saw now provided. Here was a 
living fountain of holiness; One Who 
could breathe into others a holy dispo- 
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sition, and revive the flame of holy 
desire, “baptize with the Holy Spirit 
and with fire.” 

Never did the aged disciple of Jesus 
forget how the Baptist had spoken of 
this astonishing “fullness” which 


Christian folk were later to find so 


wonderful in their Lord. Not en- 
viously had the Baptist spoken, no, 
rather reproaching himself that he 
had not more immediately recognized 
the Lord’s Christ. “I knew Him not!” 
he had said more than once; “yet it 
was just for His coming, that I was 
given my partial message! I must 
decrease; He must increase. For the 
Father hath not given the Spirit to 
Him by measure; but overflowingly.” 
“Yes,” said the Evangelist John long 
after, “it is true; out of His fullness 
we have all received and grace flow- 
ing over upon grace.” 

Now before we go farther, let us 
review in our minds these three as- 
pects of John the Baptist’s testimony. 
First, he looked on the person of the 
Lord Jesus with the awe of a lowly 
slave. Next, he saw in Him the reve- 
lation of the torn heart of our long- 
suffering God. Third, he recognized 


in Him an inexhaustible fountain of 
power for holy living. 

Do these three thoughts not outline 
still the sections of the most power- 
ful apologetic for Christ? Why do 
we believe in Jesus? Surely, first 
because in His sheer majesty He is 
apart, alone; next because we see in 
Him unveiled that sacrificial heart of 
God which, suffering for men’s sin, 
shames and loves men into salvation; 
and chief of all, because in point of 
fact we find Him to be a store- 
house of spiritual energy, the greatest 
fount and stimulus of aspiration. So 
alike are men’s minds in all ages in 
their needs and in their movements to 
the rest of faith. 


Il. THe Evancetist’s Own First 
INTERVIEW WITH JESUS. 


A second reminiscence stands out 
clearly in the memory of the aged 
evangelist ; the memory of the sacred 
evening when first he entered into the 
fellowship of Jesus. The Baptist, he 
remembers, had bidden him one day, 
as a young disciple, watch the Naza- 
rene Whom he called God’s Lamb; and 
the young John, with a friend of his, 
had walked a little way behind Jesus, 
greatly wondering who He might be. 
Jesus had turned and asked the lads 
what they sought for; and when in 
their embarrassment they could do no 
more than stammer out the question, 
“Where dwellest thou?’ Jesus had 
beamed on them a look of the frank- 
est hospitality and said, “Come and 
see.” 

John never forgot that open wel- 
come. It became to him in after 
years the symbol of the religion that 
he learned from Christ. Other sys- 
tems of religion had their secrets, 
their arcana jealously guarded from 
the vision of the common people; in 
Jesus there were no arcana, no tem- 
ple-veils left unrent, no reservations. 
He was the very “frankness of God.” 
And that is why John has recorded 
this little incident; it was so charac- 
teristic of Jesus, so typical of all that 
John himself would later on write 


” 
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down about. Jesus. There would be 
much that would transcend human 
understanding, for precisely this is 
that in which he had found his Lord 
to differ from other men, that what 
to them was supernatural and abnor- 
mal, to Him was natural and normal ; 
how then should men fully under- 
stand? But that did not mean that 
men were not invited to search; nay, 
their true life would be in the investi- 
gation. To “hear Christ’s words,” to 
“see the Son,” to “abide in him” these 
things would represent the true life 
of man. Jesus would take men to His 
heart without reserve. 

This does not mean that there would 
be no reticences in religion. John 
himself is one of the most sternly 
reticent of all the friends of Jesus. 
He never tells more of any incident 
than is needful to show the message 
of the incident. He does not tell us 
what passed between him and Jesus on 
that memorable night of his own en- 
rolment as a disciple. For there is an 
incommunicable element in every cri- 
sis of religious experience; religion 
can never be strictly true to realities 
when this incommunicable element is 
forgotten and men try to live their in- 
most soul life in the open air of pub- 
licity. 

What is of value to us is to remem- 
ber that the Baptist’s testimony led to 
a personal interview with Jesus. It 
was in that personal interview that 
faith was born. And there, it is born 
still; there is to-day a spiritual ex- 
perience that is the spiritual counter- 
part of a personal interview with Je- 
sus. Have we yet experienced it? Do 
we realize that this is the very end 
for which we grow to adulthood, 
emerging slowly in our adolescence 
from identification with the life of our 
parents and of the social body that 
“begat” us, into the consciousness of 
possessing a distinct, separate, segre- 
gated individuality of our own,—this, 
namely, that arrived at that conscious- 
ness of personal separateness we 
should then confront the Ideal, come 
to terms with It (nay, with Him!) 


and commune with Him? No man 
reaches the summit of his life till this 
is done; and the sooner it is done, 
the sooner is a man’s spirit adjusted 
and attuned for life’s responsibilities. 


Ill. Tue Case or NATHANAEL. 


Yet one other reminiscence belongs 
to this cycle of recollections of the 
dawn of faith. Despite the havoc sin 
has wrought among men, there are 
scattered everywhere throughout the 
world devout souls, of special purity 
of intention and intensity of spiritual 
desire. There is scarcely a missionary 
who has not found his waiting “Cor- 
nelius” in the segment of paganism 
given him to work in. To that scat- 
tered brotherhood of holy souls John 
the Evangelist himself belonged; and 
he vividly remembered how in the 
first days of his faith, he had seen the 
power of his Master over such “spirits 
apart.” For Nathanael, his friend 
from Cana, was one of these. He 
had yielded to the entreaties of an- 
other friend, Philip of Bethsaida, to 
“come and see’ Jesus of Nazareth; 
yielded somewhat reluctantly, for 
Nazareth had no good name and Na- 
thanael had the sensitiveness charac- 
teristic of all honest souls that are in 
twilight. But he had overcome his 
reluctance and come to see Jesus. 
And lo! he found that Jesus read his 
soul like an open book, and by some 
mysterious power had known his in- 
most desires. Without hesitation he 
gave himself up to Jesus as his 
Heaven-born Sovereign, and Jesus as 
He received his homage, said, ‘Dost 
thou believe because thou hast felt Me 
involved in thy prayer life? Thou 
shalt see greater things than these.” 
Then turning to the others, he said: 
“Mark My word. From this point on- 
wards, prayer in men shall be released, 
and you will find Me at the heart of 
the worship of the world, its Mediator 
and Inspirer.” 

And John had marked the words, 
for indeed they had come true. He 
himself had seen, before he wrote this 
gospel, “many souls set free,’ and the 
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spirit of prayer in the prevailing 
name of Jesus released and become 
the greatest power in the world. He 
had come to understand a little more 
how intimate is the connection be- 
tween this Jesus with Whom he had 
companied as man with Man, and the 
very heart of the world’s quest for 
God. A century of Christianity had. 
meant the opening of the floodgates 
of religious thought. A new literature 
bearing the mark of Divine inspira- 
tion, and bearing on its bosom thoughts 
of redemption that had had their 
spring in the heights of the Divine 
mind, had come into being around 
Christ’s Name and was bearing that 
Name abroad among the peoples; he 
had himself heard in Patmos the whirr 
of the wings of the angel with the 
flying roll. And as men came to hold 
in their hands the redeeming thoughts 
of God mediated through Jesus Christ, 
their hearts responded in an increas- 
ing volume of liberated prayer, and 
waiting angels brought back to 
heaven that glad response. And it all 
had come about through the Name of 
the Son of Man! He—John—had 
seen the “heaven opened and the an- 


gels of God ascending and descending 
upon the Son of man.” 

Such was the background and such 
the accompaniment of the dawning of 
the evangelist’s faith; and it is a pic- 
ture of faith’s birth still. 

When, drawn by what men say of 
Christ, of the unique greatness of His 
person, of His sacrifice, and of His 
spiritual power, a man turns to Christ 
Himself in surrender, there begins for 
him a new view of life and of history ; 
everywhere he reads life in terms of 
Him and sees His work made mani- 
fest, and the blessings of advancing 
knowledge of God are seen to be 
mediated through Him, and at the 
heart of all holy aspiration He is 
found involved. To those to whom 
this experience has come, the truth 
of the description of Jesus in the Pro- 
logue of John’s Gospel comes home 
with the force of a visible, verifiable 
demonstration. He is the Light of 
the World without Whom nothing 
has come to be, and receiving Whom, 
men leap from darkness or from twi- 
light into day, and become sons of 
God, Heaven-born, living on Divine 
supplies of grace. 


MRS. MARGARET McDONALD BOTTOME. 
W. R. Moody. 


On November 14 Mrs. Margaret Bottome 
passed away in her seventy-ninth year. To 
the wider circle of her friends and the 
Christian public generally she was known 
as the founder of the “King’s Daughters,” 
but to a smaller circle of friends who were 
privileged to know her more intimately she 
will be remembered more for her geniality 
and earnest zeal than for her public work. 
Mrs. Bottome for many years has been in- 
defatigable in her labors among the “King’s 
Daughters” as well as in the denominational 
circles of Methodism to which she. be- 
longed. Her addresses at conferences were 
always deeply spiritual and inspiring, and to 
a remarkable degree was she able to impart 
this same fervor and zeal to her writings. 
In recent years her face has been a familiar 
on: at Northfield and her appreciation of an 
address found outward expression in her 


smile of approval of statements which 
strongly appealed to her. 

During the past two or three years Mrrs. 
Bottome had felt a strong burden for a re- 
vival in this country. Every indication of 
awakened religious interest was welcomed 
by her and she looked confidently for a 
world-wide awakening. One of the most 
important lines of work with which Mrs. 
Bottome was identified was a series of 
Bible classes held in the homes of promi- 
nent social leaders in New York each win- 
ter. These Bible classes were not only 
largely attended but a means of great bless- 
ing to numbers. 

A characteristic letter received from Mrs. 
Bottome the latter part of September indi- 
cates the cheerful buoyancy of her Christian 
optimism which in large part gave her so 
strong a hold on young people. 
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Mrs. MARGARET MCDONALD BOTTOME. 


In reply to a reference in a previous letter 
in which she had spoken lightly of an attack 
of rheumatism and to which I had referred 
in my note of sympathy, she says :— 


.... Now I did not mean to give the im- 
pression that the rheumatism was a joke. 
It was not—but if I could not joke and 
create an atmosphere of good cheer around 
me, then I could not expect people to say, 
“T would like to go to Northfield.” I spent 
one month among the fogs at Cape Cod, 
and I settled it that either the fogs would 
be on top of me or I must be on top—and 
I settled it about many things. I must be 
conqueror over rheumatism and gout. I am 


not called on to love rheumatism, but I am 
called on to love and rejoice at what it 
brings me. I used to love a little verse in 
the long ago. It is said not to be good or- 
thodoxy, but I like it :— 
“Evil is only the slave of good, 
And sorrow the servant of joy. 
And the soul is mad that refuses good 
From the meanest in God’s employ.” 
.... I shall soon be well; these are only 
passing clouds. 
Yours for the realization of all we say 
we believe, 
Marcaret Borrome. 


In her life and ministry Mrs. Bottome 
truly realized what many say they believe. 


THE ANTIDOTE TO WEARINESS. 
A NEW YEAR’S WORD FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 
Rev. J. H. Jowett, M. A. 


“And let us not be weary in well doing: 
for in due season we shall reap, if we faint 
not.” Gal. vi. 9. 

This heartening counsel is given to a lit- 

tle company of men and women, to one of 
the primitive fellowships which formed a 
part of the early apostolic Church. And 
_ what was the condition of the readers to 
whom it was given? They were contending 
against stupendous obstacles; they were 
rowing against a voluminous stream! That 
in itself is always an arduous toil; it is 
never an easy task to resist a popular drift, 
to oppose the main current, to antagonize 
the spirit of the age, to confront the solid 
and stolid majority. But in the case of 
these Galatians the arduousness of the toil 
was intensified. You may make your way 
against the strearn if only the atmosphere is 
cordial and tonic; your muscles will remain 
tense if there is ozone in the air; but if 
there be added to the resistance of a vigor- 
ous current a sultry atmosphere which 
breeds lassitude and languor, the enemies of 
progress are multiplied. Now it was just 
this way with the Galatian Church. An 
enervating air was stealing over the church, 
a kind of lotus atmosphere, and the mus- 
cular faculties of the members were in 
‘danger of losing their strenuousness. And 
to aggravate the difficulties, the boat had 
to be driven through the coarse and fat- 
tening weeds of a growing fleshliness; and 
to still further add to the obstacles, and to 
crown the burdensomeness of the toil, many 
of those in the boat refused to take a hand 
at the oars, and insisted on being passengers 
rather than crew! It is little wonder that 
the progress was slow and tedious, and 
there is little wonder that many of the hon- 
est and strenuous toilers were often dis- 
couraged at the oar, and ‘were not infre- 
quently inclined to lay their burden down, 
and to drift idly with the stream. And 
it was to these faint and discouraged stal- 
warts that the apostle wrote these hearten- 
ing words of this great epistle. 

And so to express the conditions again, 
using this time the figure of my text. Here 


\ 


was a little company of Christian men and 
women working a little patch of tough, 
rough and most utipromising ground. The 
atmosphere is close and stifling. The soil 
is heavy and unclean. It is interpenetrated 
with roots of hoary customs, with stiff, 
fibrous and almost invincible traditions. 
And some of the little company of toilers 
are becoming selfish and exclusive; they 
are fencing off their own lives, and are de- 
voting themselves solely to the culture of 
their own little souls. They are beginning 
to “look every man on his own things,” 
and not upon “the things of others.” And 
all this makes it terribly hard for the ear- 
nest and zealous workers, who are seeking 
in the whole wide field to turn the desert 
into a garden, and to make the wilderness 
rejoice and blossom as the rose. They make 
such little progress, if indeed they make 
any progress at all; and often have they 
stopped in the furrow with tired and aching 
limbs, and with depressed and weary hearts! 
And often have they sent a tired cry to 
the bending heavens, “Lord, how long! how 
long!” It was, I say, to men and women 
like these, contending valiantly against 
overwhelming odds, that the apostle sends 
this heartening and triumphant word, “Let 
us not be weary in well doing: for in due 
season we shall reap, if we faint not.” 
Now, first of all, is it not a very helpful 
and inspiring figure which the apostle em- 
ploys in my text? “We shall reap!’ Would 
it not come with great and strengthening 
consolation to these wearied toilers who 
were seeking to rejuvenate and beautify 
the race? “We shall reap!” The apostle 
finds his figure of speech, not in the mar- 
ket, but in the field. He goes to the realm 
of agriculture. Our Christian work does 
not find its analogies in buying and selling, 
in swift and deft transactions, but in the 
leisurely and mysterious processes of the 
field. “We shall reap.” When we are 
dealing with souls we are not mechanics, 
engaged upon contrivances every part of 
which is visible, and needing only the re- 
arrangement of the fittings, the readjust- 
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ment of cog and cog, of balance and spring. 
No, our work is not that of mechanics, but 
of farmers. We are not even builders, en- 
gaged in the erection of houses, watching 
the structure rise from its very foundation, 
layer upon layer, and stone upon stone. 
No, nothing would more discourage me 
than to be compelled to regard my ministry 
from the standpoint of the tradesman, or 
the mechanic, or the builder. From those 
standpoints I should frequently have no 
hope, and I should lay down the work in 
sheer despair. But I gain infinite hope 
when I am taken to the domain of agricul- 
ture, and am bidden to contemplate the 
mysterious processes which precede the 
shaping and coloring of the golden ears of 
corn. We are not magicians, commanding 
budding branches out of sapless rods: we 
are farmers, and we have got to await the 
leisurely issue. “We shall reap, if we faint 
not!” 2 

Now see! If our work is like farming, 
is it not heartening to realize that, like the 
farmer, we are in league with most mighty 
and mysterious forces? We have invisible 
but tremendous allies! I took down from 
my shelves a little primer on agriculture, 
which I bought some years ago that I 
might become a little more familiar with 
this companion-ministry to my own toil. I 
took it down, and once again surveyed its 
contents. I found much about germination, 
and much about the nature and composition 
of soils, and much about fertilizers, and 
much about the suitability and variety of 
implements, and much about different 
modes of culture, and much about all the 
seasonable work for the entire round of 
the rolling year. But what most impressed 
me was the constant sense of impalpable 
and mysterious forces hiding behind every 
page: dim allies hinted at, not described 
because indescribable: and I felt that all 
thie array of principles and counsels and 
implements and modes, were but wise con- 
trivances, born out of experience, prudent 
approaches to secure the great ally, traps 
to catch the mystic genius of agriculture. 
And in all our spiritual farming, the same 
great real Presence fills the dim back- 
ground, the same unutterable Ally is on the 
field, and all our methods and implements 
of work are but so many reverent leagues 


and covenants by which the alliance can 
be made efficient. “Work out your own 
salvation, .... it is God that worketh in 
you!” “Paul planted: Apollos watered: but 
God gave the increase.’ “So is the king- 
dom of God; as if a man should cast seed 
into the ground; and should sleep, and rise 
night and day, and the seed should spring 
and grow up, he knoweth not how. For the 
earth bringeth forth fruit of herself, first 
the blade, then the ear, after that the full 
corn in the ear.” “We shall reap, if we 
faint not!” 

And now if our work is like farming, 
we shall often be working in the dark. 
How much of the processes of agriculture 
are hidden behind the veil! Anybody can 
see a cornfield, but who can tell just when 
the seed is germinating? Nay, who can 
get still further back, and, before the seed 
gives even signs of germination, can tell 
when the seed receives its first thrill of 
awaking and wresurrecting life? How 
much goes on in the dark! Anybody can 
count converts: that is like measuring the 
dimensions of a field of corn. But who can 
register spiritual germinations? Who can 
tabulate the first faint pulse which shows 
that the soul is awaking? A whole corn- 
field may be at the birth, when yet no single 
green thing relieves the barrenness of the 
desert waste! Great harvests may have 
begun at the very time that we are trudging 
home with laboring feet and weeping eyes; 
bemoaning our long and fruitless and in- 
efficient day. I said, and I repeat it, that ~ 
this apostolic figure of the farmer is full 
of heartening for you and me, as indeed 
it must have been to these tired and dis- 
couraged workers in the early church. “Let 
us not be weary in well doing: for in due 
season we shall reap, if we faint not.” 

Meanwhile, what are we to do while the 
harvest tarries? Here we are, on our patch 
of rough, hard, ungracious soil, soil that is 
threaded with adverse biases and_ steely 
prejudices and unfriendly customs—and 
what shall we do while the harvest tarries? 
“Let us not be weary in well doing!” Yes, 
and the words have this literal and very 
searching meaning,—“Let us not be weary 
in beautiful doing!’ Because the soil is 
reluctant and ungracious do not let your 
ministry be premature and rude! Let your 
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“doing” be “beautiful” even when you are 
dealing with unlovely people! Ah, that is 
hard and difficult work! It is easy to set 
beautiful things before beautiful people, but 
to set beautiful things before unlovely peo- 
ple, and to go on doing it when the beauty 
seems thrown away, is a demand that is 
apt to strain and tire the spirit. But it is 
altogether right and altogether prudent. 
There is nothing more unwise than to let 
your culture become slovenly because the 
bit of land you have to till is scraggy and 
poor. We can make no greater mistake 
’ than to become rough and rude just because 
our audience-is rough and rude. It is al- 
_Wways a mistake for a speaker to shout be- 
cause his audience is noisy. No, our do- 
ing must be “beautiful,” always and every- 
where “beautiful,” and there comes in the 
strain! If the field is hard, let the work 
be beautiful! That is something like what 
I heard one man say of another man, as 
he looked across his fields. He gazed upon 
the most evident signs of labor and neatness 
and finish, and this is what he said, “It’s 
by no means easy land, but that’s a bit of 
beautiful work!” Is not that a fitting com- 
ment upon my text? You have got by no 
means an easy piece of land down there in 
your mission, or in the night-school; but 
let your work be beautiful; let your farm 
be well-kept; let every furrow be as straight 
as though you were in competition . with 
every farmer in the country-side; and so 
far as you are concerned let there be no 
signs of carelessness or slovenliness in any 
corner of your field. “Let us not be weary 
in beautiful doing, for in due season we 
shall reap, if we faint not.’ We must not 
merely go to our work as knights, we must 
go as Sir Galahad, and our knightly min- 
istry must be beautiful. 

And yet, there are perils of weariness in 
the work, and every day and everywhere 
men and women are becoming weary, and 
are retiring from the field. Why do we 
grow weary in “beautiful” doing? I think 
there are many people who have become 
wearied in Christian labor, and the entire 
explanation is to be found in sheer bodily 
fatigue. And what is the remedy? Physical 
rest. I think such a one should severely 
examine his days, with the purpose of 
making retrenchment and of economizing 


his wasted strength, but I do not think the 
economy should in all cases reveal itself in 
the resignation of civic services or of of- 
fices in the Christian Church. For instance, 
if a man is out at two or three or four din- 
ners a week, or at a continual round of 
dances and parties, and he finds himself 
limp and physically unfit for the Lord’s ser- 
vice in the great field of the world, I should 
begin the retrenchment with the dinners and 
the dances, and by the economy find re-° 
serves for the’ impoverished labors of the 
kingdom. I am profoundly convinced that 
there are many men and women who are 
spiritually depressed and weary, and who 
have no keen and appetizing relish for 
Christian work, who would find that much 
of their depression and distaste would be 
banished if only they got to bed a little 
earlier, and spent a few more solidly restful 
everings at their own fireside. When the 
prophet Elijah was in the bondage of weari- 
ness and depression, imprisoned by a mel- 
ancholy which had driven all the welcome 
flavor out of his life, and the angel of the 
Lord came unto him, have you noticed that 
the first ministry to his melancholy and de- 
pression was a physical one? “An angel 
touched him, and said unto him, Arise 
and eat!” And I am equally sure that the 
first step: to the removal of many a one’s 
spiritual indifference is the more rigid ob- 
servance of physical rest. 

There are other workers upon the field 
who are growing weary because of the re- 
laxing chill of a constant ingratitude. They 
work and work, and they witness no signs 
of gratitude or appreciation. You remem- 
ber how in the superb and appalling play 
of King Lear, when the driving tempest 
smote the desolate and forlorn old man as 
it swept across the open heath, how the 
old man felt the beating wind and rain to 
be altogether less pitiless than the invis- 
ible: storm which shook his very soul :— 


“ Blow, blow, thou bitter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind as man’s ingrati- 
tude.” 


And that is the wind that blows upon every 
devoted worker of the Lord, and sometimes 
leaves him limp and weary. How shall we 
reason with ourselves? Let us begin our 
thinking here. “A servant is not greater 
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than his lord, neither he that is sent greater 
than he that sent him. . . . It is enough for 
the disciple that he be as his master, and 
the servant as his lord!” The bitter, cruel 
wind that beat across the heath on Lear was 
forever beating upon our Lord, and yet He 
finished His work. “I have finished the 
work which thou gavest me to do.” Let 
us rest assured that the bitter winds of in- 
gratitude will always blow across the fur- 
rows of the field, but we need not feel them 
as many of us feel them now. While the 
cold wind is blowing over the furrows, the 
warm summer wind of heaven’s favor may 
be breathing over our souls. Who thinks 
much of the heedless wind that is howling 
down the streets, it we are sitting within 
the glow of our own fireside? “The Master 
praises: what are men?’ Be not weary. 
“The joy of the Lorn is our strength.” 

Or, lastly, we become weary because of 
unreasonable expectations in our work. We 
too frequently assume that we are magi- 
cians, and we forget that we are farmers. 
We assume we have got a wand, when the 
Lord has only given us a spade. We expect 
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the harvest to come almost as soon as we 
have reached the field, and the harsh face 
of the desert stares at us day after day in 
inglorious sterility. And the delay burdens 
us, and we retire weary from our field. Now 
we may be perfectly assured that every bit 
of honest work in the field of the kingdom 
will inevitably be attended by fertility. 
There is no such thing as waste labor in 
the service of our Lord. We must not be- 
come the victims of mere appearances and 
judge the value of our work by results 
which can be measured in the scales of hu- 
man reckoning. Let us rather go out to 
our work in the New Year possessed by the 
perfect confidence that the Lord of the har- 
vest will look after the implanted seed. If 
we have been faithful in our share of the 
service we may absolutely trust Him to 
bring it to maturity. Let us “pray without 
ceasing,’ let us wait continually in the 
Saviour’s presence. “For they that wait 
upon the Lorp shall renew their strength; 
they shall mount up with wings as eagles, 
they shall run and not be weary, they shall 
walk and not faint.” 


A MISSTONARY FACTOR: 


Henry E. Jackson. 


The strength of youth lies in the purity 
of its ideals and the warmth of its enthu- 
siasm. It is not without significance that the 
Knight of Arthur’s Court who succeeded in 
finding the Holy Grail was Galahad, the 
youngest Knight of the Round’ Table. His 
achievement was due to his ardent, youthful 
enthusiasm for a pure ideal. And it is a 
fact of history that it is not to the cautious, 
calculating men of experience, but to the 
vision-seeing, chivalrous young men of our 
colleges, that the foreign missionary enter- 
prise of America owes its greatest debt. It 
is the youthful enthusiasm, the boundless 
belief in high ideals, which never questions 
the possibility of realizing them, that has 
made the college man so great a factor in 
so many far-reaching Christian movements. 

Sometimes the college boy’s enthusiasm 
assumes strange forms and breaks out in 
unexpected places. As for example when he 
unites college cheers and foreign missions, 
prayers and mass meetings, football and 


Christian work. These are ideas not usually 
joined together. But what seems unnatural 
to a community more conventional, may be 
most typical of a college of boys. It is 
merely the natural impulse of young men, 
in whom enthusiasm has not yet been re- 
fined to the vanishing point. 

Such a spontaneous outburst of enthu- 
siasm, it was my pleasure recently to wit- 
ness. It is a note so new in mission work 
and so refreshing, that a brief account of it 
may not be without interest and service, . 
especially to those ministers who have ever 
presented foreign missions to their congre- 
gations with a note of hesitation or apology 
in their voices. The occasion was a mass 
meeting of students at Princeton, on the 
evening of October 4, called to say farewell 
to Rev. Robert R. Gailey, who for eight 
years has had charge of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Tientsin, and .to 
Mr. D. W. Edwards, his assistant, who for 
the past year has been teaching in Japan. 
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These men are to have charge of Prince- 
ton’s new enterprise in Peking, to work 
along broad lines for the literati and other 
classes of young men. Mr. John Wana- 
maker has given over thirty thousand dol- 
lars for the building, and Princeton alumni 
and students furnish the yearly budget for 
the entire support of the work. 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke, who presided over 
the meeting, said that the new enterprise 
was an illustration of the practical side of 
the Princeton spirit. It is a Princeton tradi- 
tion that she desires not only to stand for 
ideals, for excellence in scholarship and 
literature, but also to play a practical 
part in politics, economics, and the re- 
ligious betterment of men. I wondered 
afterwards to what extent this tradition was 
created by the example of one of Princeton’s 
early presidents, John Witherspoon, “the 
firebrand of the Revolution,” who was a 
member of the Continental Congress, and 
the only minister to sign the Declaration of 
Independence. Whatever the origin, it is a 
good tradition, the desire to have one’s 
study and scholarship touched and vitalized 
by the spirit of practical service, the belief 
in art not for art’s sake, but for life’s sake. 

When Mr. Gailey was introduced he was 
greeted by a locomotive cheer led by Mr. 
Cleveland H. Dodge of New York. After 
thanking Princeton for her generous support, 
he expressed an attitude which is becoming 
more and more characteristic of the mission 
work of our day, an attitude of reverence 
instead of contempt for the people to whom 
we go. He said he was going to a people, 
many of whose ideals commanded respect ; 
to a people who faced the same problems of 
life which we face, and it would be his 
policy to seek a common standing ground 
between himself and- them, and_ then, 
through the agencies of education, social 
contact, athletics, and Bible study, seek to 
give them what they lacked. He rejoiced 
in his. opportunity to influence the leader- 
ship of the new China by the best Chris- 
tian ideas, ideals, and spirit. Mlodestly he 
expressed his sense of responsibility and un- 
fitness. Some months ago he said to me 
that wherever he had spoken since his re- 
turn to America he was invariably intro- 
duced as the famous center rush on Prince- 
ton’s football team, and he had often wished 
they might say of him what Paul said of 
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the Roman Christians,-that not his football 
but his “faith was spoken of throughout the 
whole world.” He will not be thus em- 
barrassed in China, and what is more, his 
influence in China will need no support from 
his football record. Dr. Van Dyke, in his 
opening remarks, said: “We are going to 
send some of Princeton’s Christian spirit to 
the young men of Peking by planting an 
institution,” then, correcting himself, he 
added, “no, but by sending two Princeton 
men.” By sending men, that is the ideal 
method of mission work. This sends not 
the branches but the roots of the Christian 
life. Did not Christianity win its way at 
the first by a similar method, by the pro- 
duction of a new kind of, men and women? 
As I looked at my old college roommate 
that night, with his magnificent physique, 
his broad and sane mental outlook, his gen- 
tle heart, his modesty, his optimism, I 
thought that his work will be done not so 
much by what he does or says, as by what 
he is in himself. As Jesus did His work 
chiefly. by making friends, this man will 
win friends for his Master by what he is. 
If China asks Christianity what Annas once 
asked Jesus, “of his disciples and of his 


teaching,” our best answer is a man like 
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Princeton’s representative, a living embodi- 
ment of the thing he goes to represent. If 
a body of Christian students could cheer for 
anything, ought they not to cheer for this? 
And they did, and it was a locomotive cheer. 

When Mr. Dodge, the next speaker, began 
we had another cheer. He was deeply 
moved by his own suggestion, that thirty 
years ago almost to the very day, on 
Princeton’s campus, the idea of the federa- 
tion of the College Young Men’s Christian 
Associations was born. He was one of the 
two surviving members of the little group 
that originated it. Out of this movement 
grew the international committee, whose 
work now encircles the globe, and of which 
Princeton’s enterprise in Peking is an in- 
spiring illustration. 

Mr. John R. Mott, of the International 
Committee, always masterful in what he 
says, congratulated Princeton on her states- 
manship in entering Peking at such a time 
as this. He quoted Napoleon’s statement 
concerning China: “There lies a sleeping 
giant, let her sleep; when she awakens, it 
will affect the whole world,” and said that 
this awakening was now taking place. 
China has taken Japan for her model and is 
sending her students to Japan in large num- 
bers. Thirteen thousand are now in Tokyo 
alone, This awakening means much for the 
future. In all his travels, embracing over 
thirty nations, he said he was more im- 
pressed by China than by any other. What 
impressed him most was not her antiquity, 
nor the difficulty of the problems before her, 
nor her vast population, great as that was. 
In the New England and Middle States 
there are ninety-one persons to the square 
mile. In China there are 851 persons to the 
square mile, north of the Yangtse river. 
What impressed him most was the character 
of the people themselves. They had all the 
marks of the greatest races of the world, 
industry, frugality, patience, tenacity, physi- 
cal vigor, intellectual vigor, independence, 
and conservatism; and he ventured to pre- 
dict that we shall see reproduced in China 
on a large scale what has actually taken 
place in Japan. Peking is the strategic cen- 
ter of this awakening. It is the capital of a 
nation of 400,000,000 people. The northern 
Mandarin, of which the Pekingese dialect 
is the flower, is understood by more people 
than any other language in the world. What- 


ever originates at this head city of the em- 
pir> and is promulgated in its tongue has an 
immense advantage. To give the leaders of 
the new China Christian ideals, is an op- 
portunity for service unsurpassed. 

The response of the students to this call 
to pioneer service was most enthusiastic. 
Very impressive was the farewell given to 
the outgoing men, given with no sentimental 
weakness, but with a note of heroic joy. 
Dr. Van Dyke said that the farewell would 
be said in two ways, by prayers and cheers. 
All students present, 600, at least, were en- 
abled to unite in a prayer for their repre- 
sentatives, by means of a simple and original 
plan. He said he would offer a few peti- 
tions and those who agreed with them could 
say in unison, Amen. The petitions offered 
were these :— 

“We pray that God will keep them and 


bless them in body and soul for the work 
they have to do in Christ’s name.” 


“We pray that He will strengthen them 
in health and heart and hope, in courage and 
in cheer, in faith and in love, that they be 
able to win men to Christ.” 


“We pray that He will bring them safely 
home with rich harvest gathered to the 
name of the Lord Jesus.” 

After each petition the entire student 
body answered right royally with a loud 
“Amen.” When Dr. Van Dyke called for 
the cheers he said—and I suppose it was 
by way of explanation to those outsiders 
present who might not understand this 
unique union of cheers and prayers—that, 
after all, cheers and prayers were the: same 
thing. We who heard them felt that he 
was right. What a man prays and cheers 
for, is the thing he desires and for which 
he will work. Does not a prayer become of 
value as it reaches the point of enthusiasm? 
So long as foreign missions can evoke such 
enthusiasm in the student body of a great 
university as is usually called out by foot- 
ball; so long as the undergraduate students 
of America see that Christianity is essen- 
tially self-extending; and so long as’ they 
feel such a spiritual compulsion to be mis- 
sionary as to undertake the kind of work 
that Harvard is doing in India, and Yale is 
doing in Hunan, and the University of 
Pennsylvania has begun to do in Canton, 
and Princeton now proposes to do in 
Peking, there need be no fear for the suc- 
cess of the foreign missionary enterprise. 


‘GIPSY*© SMITH IN 


Gipsy Smith’s campaign in Portland has 
been one of the most remarkable spiritual 
movements in this city. The press devoted 
columns daily to the Gipsy’s mission; while 
men of all creeds, churches, and of no 
churches sympathetically discussed this 
man’s preaching, which even at an early 
stage turned the city upside down. 

Over 2,000 men gathered together to hear 
his first address on Sunday afternoon on 
“The Manliness of Living with Christ.” 
Whatever was the motive which brought so 
many men together, it was soon evident that 
only one thought held them in rapt attention 
as the speaker unfolded his subject. The 
Christ Character charmed that great au- 
dience into reverent silence. There were 
moments when it seemed as if the hall 
were empty,—a stillness like the hush on 
mountain top, so that, when the appeal was 
made for men “to be men in Christ,’ the 
result moved many to tears, and more to 
prayer. Strong men rose in all parts of 
the hall, and over a hundred made their 
way to the inquiry room. No wonder, for 
it was a manly talk, sane and convincing. 

The evening service packed the city hall 
to its utmost capacity. The overflow meet- 
ing held in Chestnut Street Methodist Epis- 
copal Church was also crowded to the 
doors, hundreds being turned away unable 
to gain admission. The Gipsy took for his 
subject “The Lost Christ.” The interest 
awakened by the speaker’s words created 
a profound impression. “How those who 
once knew Christ might lose Him”; “how 
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many have lost Him.who yet keep up their 
church attendance’; “how many churches 
have lost Him,—where, if Jesus Christ 
came and offered Himself as pastor He 
would be out-voted.” Over three hun- 
dred responded to his call and entered the 
inquiry room, while many more went home 
thanking God for a clearer vision of the 
Christ. 

There is no explanation of this man’s 
influence but one—he speaks as he is moved 
by the Holy Ghost. There is no excitement, 
such as too often mars the effectiveness of 
evangelistic services. Prejudice is soon 
swept away. He is intensely in earnest 
and has no question about the reality of 
the things of which he speaks. More re- 
markable still is the fact, that he communi- 
cates the same conviction to his hearers. 
Ministers and laymen of the various Pro- 
testant churches forget their differences 
under the spell of this man’s preaching. He 
is a friend of every pastor, and the reputa- 
tion which he has established among the 
ministers of his own country as such, he 
will make here, and carry back to his own 
land the love of his brethren on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

Gipsy Smith is supported by his daughter, 
Miss Zillah, who has her father’s power 
of song. For those who cannot be reasoned 
into submission, who resist all appeals to 
the conscience, it is almost impossible to 
conceive how they could withstand the in- 


fluence of the message from such sweet 


minstrels of Zion. 


THE MISSIONARY PROGRESS OF THE MONTH. 


Delavan L. Pierson. 


Wuat A CENTURY HAS WroucHT. A 
hundred years ago five young men held a. 
(now famous) prayer-meeting under a 
haystack. As a result four of them made 
an appeal to the Massachusetts churches to 
send them as missionaries to the foreign 
field. The American Board was the out- 
- come and a work was begun by which this 
one Society has sent out 2,470 missionaries. 


In twenty heathen countries it has now 
565 missionaries, 4,064 native workers, 
1,497 mission stations, 1,943 regular preach- 
ing places, 589 churches, 66,724 members, 
70,277 Sunday-school scholars, ten colleges, 
twelve theological seminaries, 1,823 college 
students, 58,641 students in schools of lower 
grade, and several medical hospitals where 
thousands annually receive skillful aid. 
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Statistics show that 186,675 heathen have 
publicly professed faith in Christ as a result 
of the work carried on by this Board. The 
present members of mission churches con- 
tribute annually $212,355, or $3.18 a 
member. The home receipts of the Ameri- 
can Board last year amounted to $1,000,000 
or $1.42 a member. 


GrowtH In Girts To Missions. The re- 
port of the British societies for the past 
year are generally encouraging. The 
Church Missionary Society has had a regu- 
lar income, beyond supplementary work, 
of £382,000 or £146,000 more than last year; 
contributions to the London Missionary 
Society have advanced to the extent of 
£17,000; the Wesleyan Missionary Society 
has had an increase of about £2,000; the 
United Free Church of Scotland has also 
advanced about £2,000—its income is the 
second largest of all British missionary 
societies; the Established Church of Scot- 
land has increased by about £6,000; the 
South American Missionary Society has 
raised nearly £3,000 more than last year; 
the English Presbyterian Mission has ad- 
vanced more than £1,000; the Zenana Bible 
and Medical Mission has increased by 
about £1,700. 

The Church Missionary Society reports 
a list of 167 men and women whe sailed in 
October for their fields of labor. Of these, 
117 were returning and fifty were going out 
for the first time. Of the latter- number 
sixteen are ordained, four are wives, six 
go out to’ be married to missionaries al- 
ready in the field and twenty are single 
women. The regions to which they were 
destined are the Yoruba, Niger, Hausa- 
land, British East Africa, Uganda, Pales- 
tine, Bengal, United Provinces, Central 
Provinces, Egypt, and Western India. 

THE METAMORPHOSIS OF CHINA. A sa- 
gacious missionary statesman ventures to 
suggest a possibility that the Flowery King- 
dom may yet surprise the world by strides 
forward fully as rapid as those of Japan 
since 1872. He instances such indications 
as the abandonment of the queue by high 
officials, the imperial edict abolishing foot- 
binding, both features of Chinese archaism; 
the promise of a constitutional government; 


the proposal of a new legal code; the de- 
cree that a mastery of western learning 
shall be a condition of civil service; the 
establishment of over 5,000 schools in one 
province; the decision to teach the New 
Testament in the public schools of two 
provinces; the appointment of the Western 
Sunday as a legal holiday, etc. Here is a 
vast empire with over 400,000,000 people, ~ 
with a high average of intelligence, in- 
dustry and skill as agriculturists and arti- 
sans, with a large body of literati, turning 
to the Occident for the keys to progress. 


* * * * * 


Cuina To Stamp Out Opium. Regula- 
tions were issued in Peking on November 
21, for carrying into effect the recent anti- 
opium edict. They do honor to the en- 
lightened official whose patriotism, sup- 
ported by the influence of Viceroy Yuan 
Shi-Kai, prompted the edict. 

The regulations provide not only that 
the cultivation of the poppy, but also the 
use of opium, must cease in ten years. 
No new ground can be placed under stich 
cultivation and the ground now used for 
poppy culture must be reduced one tenth 
annually under penalty of confiscation. All 
persons using opium must be registered, 
and so must the amounts consumed, and 
only a registered person can buy opium. 
No one is permitted to begin the use of 
opium after the issue of these regulations, 
and those now addicted to the habit must 
decrease the use of it twenty per cent an- 
nually. 

Shops selling opium are to be closed grad- 
ually, and the opium dens are to be closed 
within six months. Furthermore, the min- 
ister of commerce is commanded to ap- 
proach the British, French, Dutch, and 
Persian ministers with a view to termi- 
nating the import of opium within ten years. 

The time is well chosen for the issue 
of these regulations. The press unani- 
mously condemns the opium habit and 
speaks contemptously of officials addicted 
to it. These officials must set the example 
in discontinuing the habit and in using 
their influence against it. 


2k 2k * * 2K 


How Hinpu CuristrAns Worx. A busi- 
ness meeting, recently conducted in St 
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homas’ Church, Robersonpet, by the mem- 
bers of the National Church of India, gives 
an interesting picture of the way Hindu 
Christians conduct their church business. 
The Christian Patriot reports :— 


After the usual prayer each elder 
presented his monthly report from a 
printed form. The church is divided into 
circles, and each elder is responsible 
for those members in his circle. He 
reports their number, the visits he has 
made to the members, mentions losses, 
gains, stating the causes, attendance list 
during the past month, gives incidents; 
and one of them stated the offer made 
by a male member to be responsible for 
the conduct of the Sabbath school; and 
another stated the offer made by two 
female members to work as Bible wo- 
men without salary or any remuneration. 
Every member of the congregation is in 
personal touch with those responsible 
for their welfare. The whole proceed- 
ing is what a model and independent 
church should be. 
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A CHINESE OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF CHRIS- 
TIANITy. Another interesting feature of 
the present situation in China, is the pub- 
lication of a primer entitled “Peace be- 
_ tween People and Church,” by the Pei- 
yang Educational Institute, and bearing 
the imprimatur of H. E. Yuan Shih-kai, 
Viceroy of Chih-li. The primer is the first 
attempt on the part of the official class to 
render a popular and orderly account of 
the origin, development, and influence of 
Christianity in China. 
with “the treatment of foreign mission- 
aries,” the treaty of 1843 is referred to as 
permitting foreigners to propagate their 
religion, and the clause is added, “After- 
wards all the restrictions upon the propa- 
gation of the faith were removed.” 

The publication of this primer may be 
regarded as a remarkable “sign of the 
times.” The promulgation of right views 
concerning the missionary, and the legality 
of the Christian crusade, is of the utmost 
importance, to compensate for the evils 
which have followed the calumnies of the 
past. If the Chinese see that the Christian 
Church is looked on by the highest authori- 
ties in China as free from suspicion of evil; 
that Christianity is consistent with the 
highest patriotism; and that it is permitted 
by the law of the land as much as Con- 


Chapter three deals’ 


fucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism, then 
the greatest difficulty will be removed from 
the path of the missionary. 


* * * * * 


Firty YEARS HENcE In CHINA. On the 
celebration of the jubilee of Dr. Griffith 
John by the Chinese Christians, he delivered 
a remarkable address, which he concluded 
in the following stirring sentences :— 


And now I want to assume the réle 
of a prophet. Another fifty years and 
there will be no idols in China! Fifty 
years, and there will be no Buddhist or 
Taoist priests; or, if there are, they 
will be neglected and poverty stricken 
—their craft vanished. In fifty (or shall 
we say a hundred?) years, I do not 
think there will be any foreign pastors 
in China. Why? Because the Chinese 
will have their own pastors in great 
numbers ! 

There may be no medical mission- 
aries, because the students they are 


educating. to-day may surpass their 
teachers in skill and consecration! 
There will be a New China. If in- 


deed the church needs a foreign guide, 

then it will be for the church to invite 

a pastor to come amongst them, and not - 

for the church at home to send any 

missionary to China. : 

China will be all changed. We. older 
brethren will not see this sight in. life, 
but we shall look down on it from 
heaven, and the little ones here to- 
night will see it and play their part in 
it. 

* * * * * 

THE Onwarp Marcu or IsLAmM_ IN 
Arrica. We have already called attention 
to the rapid growth of Mohammedanism in 
Africa and to the difficulties and dangers 
thus being placed in the paths of Christian 
missionaries. To-day we bring two more 
statements of German missionaries con- 
cerning. the matter. Missionaries of the 
Basel Evangelical Missionary Society made 
a missionary journey into the interior of 
Togo Land, German West Africa, a few 
months ago. Along the main caravan 
routes they found Mohammedan traders 
everywhere. These traders assist the chiefs 
in their business dealings, but at the same 
time make propaganda for their religion, 
and whole districts in the northern part 
of Togo land are now turning Moham- 
medan. 

Missionaries of the Berlin Missionary 
Society are very suspicious that Moham- 
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medan influences at least helped the late 
uprising in German East Africa. For in- 
stance, in the neighborhood of Kisserawe 
rumors were dilligently. circulated that a 
deliverer would soon appear and drive out 
the Germans; the deliverer was to be the 
Sultan, and there is little doubt that 
these rumors were started by Mohammedan 
agents. The rebel leader, Kibassire, was a 
Mohammedan, and many of his followers 
were also of the faith of the False Prophet. 

We may add that Rev. Dennis, of the 
Church Missionary Society in South Nige- 
ria, is convinced that Mohammedan influ- 
ence is causing unrest in British Nigeria 
also. Uganda Notes, published in Uganda, 
says directly, “That Mohammedan rivalry 
is something to be seriously considered, 
must be patent to any one who follows from 
a missionary standpoint the course of 
events in Africa. ... Every Moslem is 
more or less a missionary of his faith... . 
Mohammedan influence must be combated 
before it is too late.” 


A CALL FROM THE SUDAN. Bishop Tug- 
well, of Western Equatorial Africa, and his 
workers in the field, have sent abroad an 
earnest appeal on behalf of the most popu- 
lous part of the continent of Africa, 
Northern Nigeria, which has recently come 
under the British flag. The Sudan lies 
south of the great Sahara desert and ex- 
tends 3,000 miles from east to west, reach- 
ing almost from the Red Sea to the At- 
lantic Ocean; and indeed, it touches on the 
west the mission work in Liberia. It is 
said to have a population equal to that of 
the United States. Roughly speaking one 
half of its people are Mohammedans and 
one half pagans. Its transfer to the pro- 
tectrate of England opens another great 
door to missionary opportunity. The pagan 
tribes are asking for white teachers, but 
only a handful are available. 


A Gtortous Work or Gop In Korea. 
On a bank of an arm of the sea which runs 
far up into the heart of the richest rice plain 
in Korea is a market town called Sinaupo. 
To this busy place about nine years ago 


came an industrious, though poor, farmer 
named Hans, with his family. For two 
years previously he and his house had been 
believers in Christ, and though living in an 
obscure mountain village the noise of his 
belief had preceded him. Almost imme- 
diately he found many inquirers, and on 
Sabbaths his house was full of men who 
came to see and to worship with him. He 
prayed to God, preached to men and sought 
them, traveling all over the big rice plain 
in the cause of his Master. Men came on 
foot five, ten, and fifteen miles to have him 
preach the Word. Perhaps twice a year a 
missionary came and visited the believers, 
baptizing such as had given abundant evi- 
dence of their salvation. 

After this rice farmer had been there a 
year the congregation had come to number 
about thirty. They could scarcely meet in 
Hans’ house, so they bought another house 
and made alterations so that it would seat 
sixty people. A year later this was too 
small, so a larger house was bought and 
altered to seat ninety. Still later they had 
to erect a building seating 120. This in its 
turn became too small, so for the fourth 
time they prepared a house of God which, 
by crowding, would seat 250 persons. This 
was found sufficient for their needs up to a 
year ago. Now their congregation num- 
bers about 350, so they are erecting a build- 
ing to seat 500. 


BS ok * XK * 


A PortaBLE CHURCH FoR Panama. A 
building for church purposes and auxiliary 
work is being constructed in New York 
for the Home Mission Board of the Pres- 
byterian Church, which will be taken apart 
in sections and shipped to the Panama Ca- 
nal zone, where it will be erected for the 
Presbyterian mission. The portable build- 
ing is made of the best quality of wood, 
and will cost $10,000, a good part of which 
has already been received. This is the 
first instance in American missionary work . 
where a portable church has been con- 
structed for use in a foreign country. The 
church proper will seat 300 persons, and in ° 
the structure there will be rooms for gym- 
nasium purposes, Bible studies and social 
gatherings. The Presbyterian work in Co- 
lon was begun a year ago, under the imme- 
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diate charge of the Rev. J. J. Gilpin 
Fletcher. Work has so far been conducted 
in a tent under conditions totally unsuited 
to the climate. The nucleus of a congre- 
gation has been gathered among American 
residents and canal employees. 


THe Younc MEN’s CurisTriAN ASSOCIA- 
TION IN Panama. Within three months 
the Young Men’s Christian Association has 
contracted with-the Canal Commission for 
the erection by the Government of seven 
buildings in which, when completed, the 
5,000 or more young Americans in Panama 
may receive instruction, entertainment, and 
helpful fellowship. There was a time two 
years ago when the same work proposed 
by the association was not favorably re- 
ceived, the idea being that too much reli- 
gion in canal construction might not be a 
good thing. Now this work is considered 
of the utmost importance. 


* * * * * 


Procress Even In TurKEy. Three items 
from a single issue of the Missionary 
Herald are full of encouragement :— 

An American tutor has recently arrived 
at Harput for work in Euphrates College, 
whose entire expenses are met by an Ar- 
menian in the United States. Provision has 
been made by an Armenian for the erection 
and support of a commodious hospital at 
Diarbekir in the Eastern Turkey Mission, all 
under the care of the American Board. 
Another Armenian has provided funds for 
the erection of a-gymnasium for Euphrates 
College, while still another is erecting a 
school building in Arabkir for Armenian 
girls. 

The collegiate institutions—Antolia Col- 
lege at Marsovan, Euphrates College at 
Harput, Central Turkey College at Aintab, 
St. Paul’s Institute at Tarsus, International 
College at Smyrna, American College for 
Girls at Constantinople, Central Turkey 
College for Girls at Marash, and the Col- 
legiate and Theological Institute at Samo- 
koy, Bulgaria—all are crowded and over- 
crowded with students, and need funds for 
scholarships, enlargement, and running ex- 
penses. Turkey needs Christian leaders, 
and these institutions are training them. 
They ought to have the most liberal sup- 


port. All of the educational work is most 
prosperous, in that students and pupils 
abound and the people pay liberally for 
these privileges. The fine girls’ school 
building at Aintab, which was burned in 
the spring, is now practically rebuilt. 

Medical work has special significance in 
Turkey. All classes and races recognize 
the great value of the Christian physicians. 
Of the seventeen stations in Turkey, nine 
already have missionary. physicians. There 
are well-constructed hospitals at Aintab, 
Cesarea, Mardin, and Van, while others 
are soon to be constructed at Constantinople, 
Harput, and Diarbekir, and, it is hoped, 
also at Sivas and Erzerum and Adana. 
While conditions in Turkey remain as they 
are, the missionary physician will continue 
to hold a position of unique influence. As 
an illustration of the spiritual influence of 
this work, Dr. Shephard reports that, at 
a recent meeting with hospital patients at 
Aintab, he sat between a Jew and a Mo- 
hammedan, and they all sang from the 
same book of hymns of praise to Jesus 
Christ. 


Tue Conriicr in Papa Lanps. It is no 
sign of the times that, in Europe, and at 
the same time, two nations once reckoned 
among the bulwarks of Romanism, should 
be boldly contesting papal claims and dar- 
ing papal anathemas! The situation in 
France has become familiar, and the con- 
troversy is at its height. In Spain, the con- 
cordat and the liberal cabinet, the priests 
and people and governing power, are at 
loggerheads, and these are only symptoms 
of general unrest. The “Jahrbuch,” or 
year book, of Pastor Schneider of Prussia, 
reports the number of conversions from Ro- 
manism to Protestantism in Germany as 
66,000 in excess of the number who have 
turned from Protestant ranks to the papacy. 
In Austria, in half a decade 75,000 Catho- 
lics have joined Protestant ranks. Italy, 
for over thirty years, has been the scene of 
conflict with the Pope and college of car- 
dinals, and so the great fortresses of Ro- 
man Catholicism in all these lands seem 
weakened if not tottering. 

In Spain, also, the legislation designed to 
relieve the country from some of the pres- 
sure of the papal yoke threatens to make 
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Protestant work difficult, if not impossible. 
Two of its provisions are that educational 
work must not be carried on by religious 
bodies, and that foreigners must not en- 


gage in religious propaganda. Pray that 
these clauses may be modified before the 
bill, excellent in intention and in many of 
its provisions, becomes law. 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


By Our London Correspondent. 


“First things first!” So there can be no 


doubt as to what is deserving of foremost 


mention in the notes from England this 
month. It is a matter which is occupying 
not only the mind of all the churches, but 
also the most serious attention of all the 
most thoughtful men and women in the 
land. It is the crisis, both religious and 
political, arising out of the work of destruc- 
tion wrought by the House of Lords, at the 
bidding of the Archbishop: of Canterbury 
and the whole bench of bishops, on the 
Education Bill. Let me state clearly that 
in this matter I am writing, as my readers 
would wish me, neither as an ecclesiastical 
nor as a political partisan. Party views have 
no place in such a magazine as this. I am 
simply stating facts. And the first fact is 
undoubtedly that the country, at the General 
Election last January, gave the Liberal Gov- 
ernment a most positive and emphatic man- 
date to settle the Education question on the 
two broad principles of (1) popular con- 
trol of the public elementary schools, and 
(2) the abolition of theological tests for 
teachers in those schools. No issue was 
more clearly or more frequently before the 
electors at the time than this. Further, a 
second fact is that the Government have 
made the principal measure of the present 
session a Bill embodying these principles. 
That Bill has passed the House of Com- 
mons by huge and unprecedented majorities. 
Further still, a third fact is that, now that 
the Bill has gone up to the House of Lords, 
it has there been “amended” in such a dras- 
tic way that these two principles have prac- 
tically been wiped out of it by the episcopal 
sponge in the interests of the Anglicans and 
Romanists. Without entering into details, 
that is the fact; and so much the fact that, 
as Mr. Augustine Birrell, the Minister of 
Education, said in a great and plain-spoken 


speech to his constituents at Bristol a few 
nights ago, the Bill is now, with the Lords’ 
alterations, a measure such that “local au- 
thorities do not want it; Nonconformists do 
not want it; the teachers do not want it.” 
In short, it is now the very opposite kind of 
a measure to what it was when it left the 
House of Commons. 
Kk * *K * 


An equally undoubted fact is that the Free 
Churches all over the country have been 
roused to a white-heat of resentment, de- 
fiance, and indignation by the treatment the 
Bill is receiving at the hands of the peers, 
and especially the spiritual peers. I have 
been during the past month, within a few 
days of each other, at two great meetings of 
Free Churchmen, specially convened in pro- ° 
test against the action of the Lords. The 
one was a gathering of delegates from the 
Free Church Councils of England and 
Wales, representing therefore all sections of 
Evangelical Nonconformity. The other was 
a gathering of Congregationalists pure and 
simple. All the Free Church leaders were 
at the first; all the Congregationalist lead- 
ers at the second. The respective places of 
meeting were crowded to the doors. The 
enthusiasm was tremendous—such as only 
causes felt to be of supreme interest and 
importance can stir up in the souls of good 
men. The note of “Fight to a finish!” was 
very noticeable in all the speeches. Not 
that there is any delight of battle in the 
Free Church hosts. The enthusiasm for the 
two principles of the Bill, named in the 
foregoing paragraph, is blended with sorrow 
that the conflict on behalf of them is one 
waged with opponents who after all are 
brethren in Christ. Still, there the enthusi- 
asm is, and the Government dare not, and 
has positivély said it will not, yield an iota 
of the principles themselves while this vast 
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body of enthusiastic Free Churchmen is at 
its back. 


* * * * K 


One point which the strife is making more 
and more clear in the eyes of the nation is 
that the Free Churches and their leaders 
ar not fighting for their own hand. They 
are standing on the field of conflict far more 
as citizens than as members of churches, 
and are in reality fighting the battle of the 
people against sectarian privilege. I think 
that the country is coming to see this most 
important distinction very plainly, and the 
result is that the Free Churches are rally- 
ing to their side a great body of people 
who personally take little interest, possibly, 
in religion, but who clearly perceive that 
the sectarianism of the Anglican and Ro- 
manist Churches is anti-national, and is 
seeking the privilege of a part instead of 
the well-being of the whole community. 


* * * * * 


But of course behind this particular con- 
flict between the Liberal majority in the 
House of Commons, with the Free 
Churches behind it, and the majority in the 
House of Lords, who are responsible for 
the mutilation of the Education Bill in the 
interests of sectarianism, there is looming 
large and dark the great political question 
of the position of the House of Lords as a 
standing part of the British Constitution. 
Every speech in the great meetings I re- 
ferred to above naturally and necessarily 
ran up into that question. It is obviously 
not to be avoided or shelved. The plain 
fact is that, the overwhelming majority of 
the Lords being Conservative by birth, 
training, and class feeling, whenever a 
Liberal Government is in power, the Lib- 
eral measures sent up to them from the 
House of Commons get through the House 
of Lords only with great difficulty, even 
if they get through it at all. And tens of 
thousands of people are now asking how 
much longer that state of affairs is to be 
tolerated in a country where the will of 
the democracy, as expressed at the polling 
booths, is the ultimate source and factor of 
governmental power. But this is a question 
which perhaps has nothing to do in these 
pages. I mention the matter simply in or- 
der that I may give a faithful reflection, 


such as my readers look for, of what is 
going on in England as I write. 


* * * * * 


One other matter, partly political, cer- 
tainly, but much more moral and social, I 
must mention before I pass to other things. 
I refer to the hideous plague spot which 
has been created in South Africa under the 
auspices of the late. Government through 
their policy of importing, at the request of 
the mine owners, Chinese coolies to work 
in the mines. I referred to that policy at 
the time of its inauguration a while ago. I 
said how deeply vast numbers, of British 
Christians were moved by it either to mis- 
trust or to opposition. The conditions un- 
der which the coolies were to live in their 
compounds and to labor in the mines 
seemed to them too much like slavery. 
But there was also the anxious fear that 
the herding together in compounds of hun- 
dreds and even thousands of the lowest 
class of Orientals, without their women- 
kind, would issue in unspeakable moral 
depravity. The assurance was given by the 
authorities that these fears were ground- 
less. Alas for the sequel! It now turns 
out, as the result of a special investigation, - 
of which a report has just been made, but 
the details of which are too revoltingly 
awiul to be put into a public document, 
that in most, if not all, of the compounds 
hideous vices have been flourishing all the 
time. The Christian conscience of the 
country is deeply stirred concerning the 
matter, and there seems every reason to 
hope that on this, as on other grounds, the 
death knell of Chinese labor in South 
Africa under the egis of the British flag, 
has been effectively sounded. 


* * * * * 


Since I last wrote, there has been held 
in London a conference, which, in the 
opinion of those present, may prove to be 
an epoch-making event in the Sunday- 
school world. It was fully representative 
of all sections of the Church, and was con- 
vened by the Sunday-School Union for the 
purpose of a discussion by experts of the 
momentous question of Sunday-school 
teaching. The general subject of discussion 
was “The International Lessons,’ but 
around this were grouped several allied 
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topics.. The chief of these were: “Modern 
Biblical Criticism and Its Bearing upon 
Sunday-school Teaching,” “The. Scientific 
versus the Haphazard Method of Teach- 
ing,’ “The Theological Colleges and Sun- 
day-school Reform,” “The Defects of the 
International Lesson Scheme.” The find- 
ings of the experts present are not yet 
made public, but it is understood that when 
they are they will arouse considerable dis- 
cussion and will outline intended reforms 
of a far-reaching character. The papers 
read at the conference, together with a 
summary of the subsequent addresses and 
other interesting matter, are to be published 
in the spring of the new year. 


Space failed me last month to call atten- 
tion to the last annual report of the China 
Inland Mission, an evangelizing agency 
forever to be associated with the sainted 
name of the Rev. J. Hudson Taylor. Upon 
his death, Mr. D. E. Hoste was appointed 
general director of the Mission, and the 
report referred to indicates that Mr. Hoste 
is worthily carrying on the traditions of the 
Mission for the self-sacrificing devotion, 
the fervent prayerfulness, and the simple- 
hearted belief in God and His resources, 
which have from the first characterized its 
workers both at home and in the field. 
The report is an extremely interesting and 
well-written document. As an instance of 
the remarkable progress of the work of 
the Mission, which, of course, as its name 
indicates, devotes itself to Inland China, 
one may take the case of a single province 
—that of Si-chuan. Work was begun there 
in 1877. Ten years later three other sta- 
tions were opened. By 1895 the number 
had grown to twenty-two. But now there 
ar> 300—such has been the extraordinary 
acceleration of the rate of progress during 
the past decade. And in respect of this, 
the vast province of Si-chuan is only a 
typical example. Far more promising, how- 
ever, even than such figures as these, is the 
fact that there has arisen in China a strong, 
commanding personality, with more than a 
touch of political idealism in his nature, in 
the Viceroy, Yuen-Shih-Kai. This report 
presents him in its pages as the man of the 
hour for the vast empire in which he exer- 
cises his wonderful gifts of statesmanship. 


He has already introduced enormous and 
far-reaching reforms, which, says the 
writer, “are sufficient to indicate that should 
his life be spared to carry through what he 
has begun, China will be revolutionized 
within the next decade or two.” 
certain that, if only Christianity can seize 
with wisdom and energy the opportunities 
furnished by these reforms, notably in the 
direction of education, the placing of an 
evangelized China as a bright jewel in the ~ 
diadem of Christ will be witnessed by the 
twentieth century before its close. 


K * * * aK 


One of our millionaires has passed away 
in the person of Mr. George Herring, who 
of late years has consecrated no small por- 
tion of his vast wealth to the hospitals of 
the metropolis. He combined profuse phi- 
lanthropy with the most careful investiga- 
tion into every good cause that he helped, 
so that though he gave away tens of thou- 
sands of pounds, he did not waste a single 
penny. Every year, in the churches and 
chapels of London, in places representing 
the most diverse forms of religious. belief 
and worship, offerings are taken on be- 
half of the Lord Mayor’s “Hospital Sunday 
Fund.” And for several years past, Mr. 
Herring has added twenty-five per cent to 
the total contributions. This has meant an 
annual gift to the fund of £11,000 or £12,- 
000, which he has given as though he en- 
joyed it, as I have no doubt he did. And 
now, by his will, he has crowned his benefi- 
cences to the suffering poor of the great 
city, leaving to the fund a legacy of half 
a million sterling. He was not a religious 
man, though he was a persona! friend and 
a great admirer of General Booth, of the 
Salvation Army, who says of him, “Re- 
ligion seemed to have no charm for him.” 
But he was a philanthropist to his finger 
tips, and a generous helper of General 
Booth, as well as of hospitals. 


* * * * * 


Another death deserving of mention is 
that of Miss Dorothea Beale, a pioneer of 
the higher education of women, whose 
great life work was the Cheltenham La- 
dies’ College. There were but sixty-nine 
pupils when she became principal; to-day 
there are 1,000. 


It seems . © 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY. 


In the interest of the missionary thank 
offering which is being made by the men 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
return for the achievements of the church 
in America for the three hundred years 
of its history, a tri-centennial mass meet- 
ing was held in Carnegie Hall, New 
York City, recently. Almost all of the 
3,000 seats were occupied, and the sing- 
ing was led by some 400 choristers from 
the choirs of the various New York 
parishes. The majority of the city clergy 
were in attendance, and the audience was 
unique in the number of men present. 
The meeting did not close until after 10 
o'clock, and even later the choir sang 
“The Hallelujah Chorus,’ few persons 
having left the hall. Rev. H. R. Hulse 
explained the Missionary. Thank-Offering 
Movement, which is that in the tri-cen- 
tennial Jubilee year the 400,000 men in 
the church “make offerings of them- 
selves, not alone their money, and that 
they unite in the purpose to make the 
bounds of Christianity coincident with 
the borders of the world.” Bishop Tal- 
bot, who made one of the addresses, 
asked for a representative offering in 
which every diocese, every church and 
every man should have a part. He said 
that every man in the Episcopal church 
must be a missionary. He declared that 
the men had not done enough and that 
in the future they ought to do more. 
Bishop Greer, another of the speakers, 


said that the thank-offering movement 


would give the church her perspective 
and help to clarify her vision. All the 
money raised in this special offering will 
be used for the building of new churches, 
parish houses and schools in home mis- 
sion territory. 

* * * * * 

So great a stimulus has been given 
the whole Presbyterian Church as a re- 
sult of the first convention of the Presby- 
terian Brotherhood, held recently at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., at which time over 1,000 
prominent Presbyterian laymen from all 
parts of the country came together, to 
discuss problems which confronted the 
church and Christian laymen in general, 
that already there is a cry going up from 


other denominations for a like organi- - 
zation. Some of the strongest and best- 
known Presbyterian business men in the 
country are members of The Council of 
Twenty-One to which was referred by 
the Brotherhood convention the question 
of a constitution for the new ‘organiza- 
tion. Hugh H. Hanna, of Indianapolis, 
is chairman, and among other members 
are: John H. Converse of Philadelphia; 
John Willis Baer of Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Cyrus H. McCormick of Chicago; Ralph 
\Westarbison (of Pittsburs, Pa and 
Frederick Wallis of New York City. 

The Echoes of the Haystack Celebra- 
tions are still being heard in a new zeal 
for evangelizing the world. One out- 
come of the recent two days’ conference 
in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, was that at the prayer 
meeting for laymen, after several hours 
of constant prayer, it was resolved to 
form through the various mission boards 
a commission of fifty laymen to visit as 
early as possible the mission fields and 
make a report of such visit to the church 
in this country. A committee of repre- 
sentative laymen was also appointed to 
consult with the secretaries of mission 
boards of all the denominations in this 
country and Canada at their next gather- 
ing to be held in January to take action 
on these propositions :— 

“To project a campaign of education 
along missionary lines among laymen, 
to be conducted under the disection of 
the various boards; to devise a compre- 
hensive plan, in conjunction with said 
board secretaries, looking to the sending 
of the message of the gospel to the en- 
tire non-Christian world during the next 
twenty-five years.” 

*K ** *K * *K 

Aggressive Evangelism seems to be the 
watchword of the hour. “Gipsy” Smith 
has concluded a wonderful mission in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, and has con- 
tinued his good work in Portland, Me. 
He has been granted permission by the 
National Council of Evangelical Free 
Churches, London, to prolong his stay in 
this country beyond the original five 
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months planned. Rev. R. A. Torrey, 
after spending two months in Nashville, 
Tenn., and Omaha, Neb., with the com- 
mencement of the new year begins work 
in Winnipeg, Canada. Much regret has 
been expressed that Mr. Alexander, Dr. 
Torrey’s partner, has. not been able to re- 
turn to this country this season, on ac- 
count of his wife’s continued ill health. 

The first Sabbath in December was set 
apart as a special Day of Prayer for Mis- 
sions in India, and the day was observed 
in churches all over the country. 

* * * * * 

The second annual Report of the Sum- 
mer Tent and Open-air Campaign, con- 
ducted by the Evangelistic Committee of 
New York City, which has recently been 
issued, sets forth that in every way more 
good was accomplished than in the same 
time last year and that those who bear 
the burden of the movement have every 
reason to believe even greater things 
can be attained in the summer of 1907. 
The total receipts were $29,294.08, the 
expenditures, $27,120.08; pledges still due, 
$1,663.21; and balance on hand, $2,174.00. 
Of the whole amount, $18,235.20 was sub- 
scribed by individuals. The largest con- 
tribution from any one church was the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian, which do- 
nated $4,510.02. More than 150,000 tracts 
were distributed, and 20,000 Gospel por- 
tions were placed in the hands of the 
people. These were supplied by the 
American Bible Society, the New York 
City Mission and Tract ‘Society, and 
several individuals. There were 1,538 
meetings held, 958 of which were for 
children. The number of adults that 
attended were 374,878, and the number 
of children 87,228. Three bulletins were 
issued during the summer, outlining the 
work and telling of special needs. There 
were eight general street parades, in each 
of which were from 500 to 1,000 persons. 

* * * * * 

The widow of “Sam Jones” is writing 
the evangelist’s life, and requests that all 
who know any valuable facts will kindly 
send the same to her at Cartersville, Ga., 
for the biography. - 

At a recent meeting of the Georgia 


Baptist Convention it was unanimously 
voted to place a memorial window to 
“Sam” Jones, in the new Sam Jones Me- 
morial Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Cartersville. There is a window in the 
Baptist Church, not far away, which the 
famous evangelist placed there in mem- 
ory of his brother, Joseph Jones, a Bap- 
tist evangelist. “Sam” Jones was a 
Methodist, but he belonged to all de- 


nominations. 
* * x * * 


This year marks the Four Hundredth 
Anniversary of Martin Luther and his 
work, and the event is being celebrated 
by many churches in different parts of 
the country. 

* * * * * 

Theologians in America, as well as 
throughout the world have been inter- 
ested to hear of some religious relics 
and documents of great value which have 
recently been brought to light in Egypt. 
The most important find is that which is 
said to be the Fragment of a New Gos- 
pel, which describes a visit of Jesus and 
His disciples to the Temple in. Jerusalem. 
It is written on vellum, and consists of 
forty-five lines. Other finds were an 
unknown version of the Acts and the 
Gospel of John. There is also what is _ 
reputed to be the lost Greek original of 
the Acts and St. Peter’s Gospel. 

* * * * * 

Rev. Dr. James I. Vance, pastor of the 
North Reformed Church, Newark, N. J., 
received letters from prominent clergy- 
men and laymen all over the country 
congratulating the church on its com- 
pletion of fifty years of service. One 
came from President Roosevelt, who him- 
self is a member of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. The Golden Jubilee was ob- 
served with great ceremony for eight 
successive nights, during which former 
pastors, “sons of the ministry” in the 
church, and clergymen of other denom- 
inations, made addresses. The church is 
the largest in point of membership of the 
denomination of any in the country, the 
exact number of communicants being 
1,583. 

* * * * * 

Perhaps no one man in this country 
is happier over the Edict Against the 
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Use of Opium by the Chinese Govern- 
ment than Yang Wing, of Hartford, 
Conn., a native Chinaman, who has long 
been active in diplomatic affairs between 
this country and the Celestial Empire. 
Mr. Wing had a plan for the opium ex- 
termination in both China and India, 
which he had expected to recommend for 
its presentation, had it not been for his 
present poor health. He has written, 
“T am glad the Chinese Government has 
taken such a decided step for the better.” 
Rev. Dr. Brown, of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, is of the 
Opinion that the mission work in the 
Chinese Empire has gone a long way 
toward influencing this anti-opium senti- 
ment, 

The New York State Conference of 
Religion, which held its seventh annual 
meeting in the First Reformed Church, 
Schenectady, N. Y., November 12 and 13, 
claims to be one of the most inclusive 
religious organizations ‘in the country. 
Not only were there representatives of 
all the largest Protestant denominations, 
but the names of three leading Jewish 
rabbis appeared on the program. These 
men and the topics they discussed were: 
Rabbi Alexander Lyons, of Temple Beth 
Elohim, Brooklyn, “Religious Unity in 
Practice”; Rabbi Edward M. Chapman, 
of Schenectady, same subject; and Dr. 
Maurice H. Harris, rabbi of the Temple 
Tsrael, New York City, “What Different 
Religions Owe to One Another.” The 
motto of this conference is, “Religions 
are many, Religion is one.” 

* * * * * 

Much advance in work was feported at 
the twenty-third anniversary of the 
Woman’s Executive Committee of the 
Board of Domestic Missions of the Re- 
formed Church in America, which was 
held in the Marble Collegiate Church, 
New York City, November 14. The wo- 
men of this organization raise about $45,- 
000 a year for the propagation of mis- 
sionary work in the name of the Re- 
formed Church. The greatest amount of 
their effort is concentrated among the 
mountaineers of Kentucky and among 
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Rev. Francis E. Clark, President of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
who since his return from a trip round 
the world has been spending most of his 
time traveling from state to state attend- 
ing the annual Christian Endeavor con- 
ventions, has made the statement that 
never has it been his privilege to attend 
such excellent conventions as this fall. 
He declares that they have been “large 
in number, fine in quality, earnest in en- 
thusiasm, hopeful in outlook.” 

That Clergyman Who Doubt the 
Tenets of Their Faith Ought to Resign 
was the keynote of the annual address of 
Bishop Potter before the 123d annual 
convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese .of New York, held in the 
metropolis November 15. The bishop 
argued that a man in holy orders who 
rejects the doctrine of the miraculous 
birth of Christ, or His Divinity, has no 
place in the ministry of the Episcopal 
Church. The bishop further declared 
that if such a man feels it his office to 
emancipate the church from: what he 
thinks so gross a superstition that he 
should do so from without the church, 
and not from within. : 

* * * * * 


The Methodist Episcopal Church will 
observe the year 1908 as a year of jubi- 
lee for its missionary work in Africa, 
this being the Seventy-fifth Anniversary 
of the Entrance of the First Methodist 
Missionary into the Dark Continent. 
This man was Melville B. Cox, and he 
settled in Monrovia, Liberia, where he 
labored until his death. 

Bishop J. C. Hartzell has started on 
his sixth episcopal tour of Africa, where 
he goes to interest the native Christians 
in the approaching jubilee. His first 
conference will be at Monrovia, at which 
two other Methodist bishops are expected 
to be present. Bishop Burk will accom- 
pany Dr. Hartzell on part of his African 
journey. The latter expects to return to 
this country in time for the General 
Methodist Conference of 1908. 

* * * * * 


EIB RGRyther Protestant denomination is 


the American Indians in Tne EQN BAPTISTSSENINAR "OF FHE WES ness headquarters 
Covina Camus, Seminary Knolls 
COVINA.CALIFORNIA 91722 
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in Philadelphia. This is the German Re- 
formed Church, better known as the 
Reformed Church in the United States. 
The site has already been bought, and a 
building is to be erected at a total ex- 
penditure of $85,000. One half of the 
money is already in hand. 
* * * ** * 

Few clergymen have a longer record 
of service in the Master’s work than 
Rev. Dr. William Howe, who passed 
away at his home in Cambridge, Mass., 
at the age of 100 years, on November 28. 
Dr. Howe was the oldest Baptist minister 
in the world. He attributed his long life 
to simple diet, plenty of sleep, regular 
hours, and careful and exact habits of 
living in general. Dr. Howe retained all 
his faculties to the last, and only a few 
months before he died, on his centennial 
birthday, he made an address before a 
gathering of Baptist ministers in Tremont 
Temple, Boston. 

Rather a novel Series of Religious 
Services has been planned by Rev. Dr. 
Donald Sage Mackay, pastor of the Col- 
legiate Church of St. Nicholas, on Fifth 
Avenue, New York, for the next few 
weeks. Dr. Mackay has arranged to 
have a number of men and women who 
have been converted from lives of the 
worse kind of sin, in the Bowery mis- 
sions, tell in his church of the power 
of the gospel to save the worst lost sin- 
ner, and to make of him a “‘new creature.” 
Dr. Mackay’s aim is to impress the 
wealthy, aristocratic members of his con- 
gregation as never before with the won- 
ders of “the old, old story.” Speaking 
of his mission, he said among other 
things: “The church of Sardis exists 
to-day on Fifth Avenue. It is built not 
on the eternal realities, but on the cheap 
and fleeting unrealities of life. Society 
to-day in fashionable churches is simply 
playing with gilt paint. It is making too 
much of the frame, and too little of the 
picture. Fifth Avenue has a tendency to 
dress up sin. Society actually is sordid 
in sin. It is unconscious of it. It really 
glories in it. To-day the divorce court, 
instead of being a tragedy, is a highly 
spiced, diamond-dusted romance.” 


The Student Volunteer Movement 
members are making a vigorous cam- 
paign this winter in an effort to start mis- 
sionary study classes in Protestant 
churches of every denomination, and they 
have several secretaries in the field work- 
ing to this end. Since the Silver Bay 
conference of last summer, they realize 
as never before that the future of foreign 
missions depends on the coming genera- 
tion’s attitude to the cause. They think 
that if the girls and boys have a course 
in the study of missions, just as they 
have in United States history or geo- 
graphy in school, they will not grow up 
with the fanatical notions that so many 
so-called church members have in regard 
to foreign missions, arguing on the pre- 
mise that most of the lack of interest 
comes from ignorance. The plan mapped 
out calls for the meeting of the teachers 
of all these children’s classes in one 
central normal class in the large cities, 
the same to be taught by a specially 
trained instructor. 

A number of Presbyteries of the South- 
ern Church have recently elected elders 
for moderators. This is thought to be a 
wise move, in that by this course the lay- 
men are not so conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. Sunday, November 11, was set 
apart by the General Assembly of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church as a spe- 
cial day of prayer, concerning the supply 
of candidates and the cause of ministerial’ 
education. This denomination is greatly 
in need of more pastors. 

* * * * * 

The International Bible Reading Asso- 
ciation now has almost one million mem- 
bers. The daily readings are selected 
passages which bear on the Sabbath- 
school lesson for the following Sunday. 

* Eta es * * 

The International Lesson Committee 
of the International Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, has announced that all the Sab- 
bath-school lessons for next year will be 
in the Old Testament, the ground to be 
covered reaching from the “Patria-chs to 
Samuel.” In the following year, the Gos- 
pel of St. John will be studied for six 
months, and the kings from Saul to Solo- 
mon for six months. The lessons for 
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1909 will be the Acts and Epistles; in 
1910, the division of the kingdom, cap- 
tivity and return; and in 1911, the Gospel 
of St. Matthew. This may seem like 
planning too far ahead, but the commit- 
tee is elected at each alternate triennial 
convention, and it aims to cover the Bi- 
ble in six years. 

The American Bible Society has added 
eleven new languages to its list since 
last March. One of the new additions 
belongs to America, four belong to Asia, 
three to Africa, and three to Oceanica. 


This addition brings the number of lan- 
guages in which the translation, printing 
or distribution of the Scriptures has 
been promoted by the society, up to 400. 
Last year the total number of volumes 
issued was just under 6,000,000. This 
might give the pessimist some food upon 
which to grow at least a little optimistic. 
What other book had that large circula- 
tion in eight months? All through the 
earthquake and fire in San Francisco, the 
tablet on the Bible House of that city 
went unharmed. It read, “The word of 
the Lord endureth forever.” 
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Receipts for November, 1906. 


Barnardo’s Homes for Nobody’s Chil- 
dren (Doctor): 


November 19; 2136 ..ssiessesnwevrs $ 2 00 
Grenfell’s Work in Labrador (Doc- 
_tor): 
Movember U5. 2U32) Seas c. 00 = ates $ 2 50 
November 152) 2134. cu wae ewiese -% 12 50 
INovientpere On e236) a. sjelels es reese 2 00 
$17 00 
Labaree Memorial Church, Persia: 
INfonienlayere a 2 VAS Ee caps vienna craton ni $10 00 
November 5, 2126 ..0csnsacerces 1 00 
Wovember 12. 2129 ...cccacweceess 1 00 
November 15. 2133) Sec cc ec ences 4 00 
November 26. 2138 ........+-.-0+. 1 00 
, $17 00 
Lepers in India (Work Among): 
November 205 2137 2.0.5.2 60--00% $ 2 00 
Paton’s Work in the New Hebrides 
(Doctor) : 
November 10. 2128 .....-.-seeeee- $ 4 00 
November 15. 2134 .....-.+.eseeee 12/950) 
November 19. 2135 ....+e+eeeeeves 25 00 
$41 50 
Ramabai’s Work Among India’s Child 
Widows (Pandita): 
November 15. 2134 .....eeeeeeeeee $25 00 
November 19. 2136 ..... eyalererais we 2 ae a 
Record of Christian Work (Free Dis- 
tribution) : 
November. -7. 2127 s..0.cceseocens Siele00 
November 12. Anon ....--e+eeeeeee 10 00 
November 12. 2130 ....+.seeeeeeee 1 00 
November 19. 2136 eens 2 ee a 
Religious Literature in Prisons (Free 
Distribution) : 
November 15. 2132 ...cesecssceees Se2o0 
Thoburn’s' Work in India (Bishop): 
November 13. 2131 ......-+++--e8- $30 00 
November 19. 2136 ....++sseereees 2 00 


Personalia. 


Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, the editor of Zion’s 
Herald, is at present making a round-the-world 
trip. 

Rev. C. F. Aked of Pembroke Chapel, Liver- 
pool, England, has been called to the pastorate of 
the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, New York City. 


The eighth series of the Sunday afternoon 
theater services. conducted by the Rev. S. Ed- 
ward Young, D. D., was begun in the Alvin 
Theater, Pittsburg, November 11. 


Mr. Don O. Shelton of the Congregational 
Tiome Missionary Society, has been elected presi- 
dent of the National Bible Institute, a new or- 
ganization for the furtherance of systematic Bible 
reading and study throughout the country. 


Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell has been appointed by 
King Edward to be Companion of the Order of 
St. Michael and St. George in recognition of his 
fourteen years’ work on the coasts of Labrador 
and Newfoundland. 


The vacancy caused by the election of Dr. 
Stubbs, dean of Ely, to the (Anglican) bishopric 
of Truro, has been filled by the appointment of 
Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick as his successor. Dr. 
Kirkpatrick is well known in this country as a 
commentator on several books of the Old Tes- 
tament, and particularly of the Psalms. 


Mr. Von Ogden Vogt has resigned his position 
as general secretary ‘of the Christian Endeavor 
Society in order to become secretary of the 
Young People’s Department of the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions. 


Mr. C. C. Michener, secretary of the Industrial 
Department of the International Young Men’s 
Christian Association, has accepted the call of 
the Young People’s Missionary Movement to be 
its general secretary. 

Mr. C. V. Vickrey, secretary of the Young 
People’s Missionary Movement, sailed from New 
York on November 6 for a tour of mission fields. 
He will be joined about January 1 by Mr. 
S. Earl Taylor, of the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The American Bible Society has commissioned 
one of its corresponding secretaries, Rev. John 
Fox, D. D., to visit its important agencies in 
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the Far East, and to represent the American Bi- 
ble Society at the Shanghai Conference of Mis- 
sionaries in the spring of 1907. Dr. Fox, who 
left New York on the 20th of November, will 
also visit India and the Straits Settlements on his 
way to Siam and China, and carefully inspect the 
work in China, where the circulation’ of the 
Scriptures is increasing most remarkably. It is 
hoped that he will also be able to meet the 
agents in Korea and Japan. 


Writing from Omaha, Neb., Rev. R. A. Torrey 
says: “We have had a most encouraging opening 
Herestaks as Last Sunday we had to divide our 
meetings, women only in the afternoon and men 
only at night. We decided upon this Friday night 
and could only announce it at one meeting, but 
still we had a large crowd both afternoon and 
evening. .... There have been a good many 
conversions already..... Yesterday morning we 
had our ministers’ meeting and it was a time of 
great power..... A great many are being 
converted in the churches. For example, in 
one church Sunday morning there were fifty per- 
sons who confessed to accept Christ... . in 
another thirty, .... in another twenty-three, in 
still ancther twenty-three, and in another twenty. 
A good many came forward in other churches 
for absolute surrender to.Christ. Of course, I 
rejoice more in the work that is going on in 
the churches than in the work that is- going on 
in the big meeting, for if we can get the churches 
to work, the work will not collapse when the 
big meeting is over. We have a day of fasting 
and prayer to-day..... 


Below are given the. recent and prospective en- 
gagements of several workers in the evangelistic 
field :— 

Chester Birch—Dec. 5, Washington, Pa. 

Crossley and Hunter—Dec., Cornwall, Ont.; 
Jan., Calgary, Alta.;) Feb... Port Arthur. Ont. 
March, Windsor, Ont. 

C. R. Haudenschild—Jan. 3, Lewiston, Id.; 
Jan. 23, The Dalles, Ore.; Feb. 13, Pullman, 
Wash. 

E. C. Hendrick—Dec. 
Jan. 1, Princeton, Ind. 

J. Q. A. Henry and J. R.. Hemminger—Dec. 
2-21, Cardiff, Wales. 

George A. Hilton—Nov., Newark, N. J. 

Cc. N. Hunt—Dec., Lestigtom Mo.; Jan. 6-20, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

R. E. Johnson and Chas. 
Mazeppa, Minn. 

Marion Lawrance—Nov. 

R. L. Layfield—Dec., 
Osage City, Kan. 

Milford H. Lyon and J. Dale Stentz—Noy. 11- 
Dec. 9, Fremont, Neb.; Jan. 6-Feb. 3, McCook, 
Neb. 

O. A. Miller—Feb., Estellene, S. D. 

H. W. Pope—Training class and evangelistic 
work in various places. 

J. R. Pratt and M. C. Martin—Oct. 30-Nov. 11, 
Bismarck, N. D. 

M. S. Rees—Dec. 
Dec. 30, Gouverneur, 
NESS 

S. M. Sayford—Nov. 29-Dec. 13, 
Mass.; Dec. 28-Jan. 13, Lowell, Mass. 

A. J. Smith and Chester F. Harris—Dec., 
Wolfeboro, N. H., Baltimore, Md. 

C. C. Smith and A. C. V. R. Gilmore—Dec., 
Excelsior, Minn.; Jan., Trayer, Ia.; Feb. 7-10, 
Kansas Y. M. C. A. State Convention. 

Gipsy Smith—Dec. 1-20, Portland, Me.; Dec. 
21-30, Manchester, N. H.; Jan. 1-18, Chicago, IIl.; 
Jan. 19-30, Galesburg, Ill.; Feb. 1-15, St. Paul, 


1-15, Nashville, Tenn.; 


H. Gray—Nov. 25, 


13-15, Jackson, Mich. 
Lee’s Summit, Mo.; Jan., 


5, West Winfield, N. Y.; 
IN MR Seis 27, lgdbavesy. 


Plymouth, 


Minn. ; Feb. 16-30, ‘Clinton, Ia.;\ Mar, =a-15; 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mar. 16-30, Atlanta, Ga.; Apr. 
1-15, Philadelphia, Pa.; Apr. 20-30, Providence, 
Rees 


A. N. Thompson—Nov. 27-Dec. 9, Aspen, 
Colo.; Dec. 9-23, Canon City, Colo. ; Dec. 30- 
Jan. 9, Sterling, Colo.; Jan. 10-20, Colorado 


Springs, Colo. 

R. A. Torrey—Nov. 18-Dec. 16, Omaha, Neb.; 
Jan. 1-11, Moody Bible Institute, Chicago; Jan. 
13-Feb. 10, Cleveland, O.; Mar., Buffalo, N. ¥.3 
Apr., Montreal, Can. 

M. E. Trotter—Dec. 2, Denver, Colo.; Dec. 6, 
Presbyterian Brotherhood# Philadelphia, Pas 

Charles T. Wheeler and Edward G. Norris— 
Jan., Idaho Springs, Colo.; Feb., Kittanning, Pa. 

J. J. Wicker—Nov. 15-Dec. 3, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Dec. 7-31, Boston, Mass.; Jan., Camden, N. J. 

E. A. Whittier—Dec. 2-12, Hancock, N. H.; 
Dec. 13 to 23, Boston, Mass. 

C. H. Yatman—Jan., Jersey City, N. J., Mas- 
salon, O., and Washington, D. C. 


Northfield Items. 


NORTHFIELD SEMINARY. 


A welcome gift of the month has been a much 
needed supply of new maps for the Bible depart- 
ment and geography classes. 

+ * * * * 


The second entertainment in the Lecture Course 
was given by Mr. Marshall Darrach, who read 
Shakespeare’s ‘“‘Merchant of Venice.” Mr. Dar- 
rach’s rendering of this play was very fine; sel- 
dom, if ever, has anything better been heard from 
the Stone Hall platform. 


* * * * * 


Two lectures of interest have been given this 
month, one on “Stars,” illustrated by remarkably 
fine stereopticon views, by Professor B. B. Baum- 
gardt, president of .the Southern California, 
Academy of Science, an authority on this sub- 
ject. This lecture was made possible by the 
generosity of Mr. John D. Hooker, of California, 
formerly of Hinsdale, N. H., an uncle of a for- 
mer Seminary student. At the close of his lec- 
ture’ on “Stars,” Professor Baumgardt showed 
some exquisite views of California. 

The other lecture, also illustrated with the 
stereopticon, was delivered by Mr. Kinney, presi- 
dent of the Sunday-School Union of Vermont, 
who gave the history of the founding of many of 
the Sunday schools in that state, and showed 
views of the first little schoolhouses where they 
had their beginning. This was especially help- 
ful to those girls who lived in country districts, 
or those who expected to go into Christian work. 


* * * * * 


The Sunday evening services this month have 
been led by Rev. N. Fay Smith, pastor of the 
village church; Mr. Ruben, a converted Jew, who 
gave a marvelous account of the work among ‘his 
own people, and .of his own conversion; Miss 
Dorothea Day, traveling secretary of the Y. W. 
C. A. of Massachusetts and Rhode Island; and 
Rev. Lewis S. Chafer. 


* * * * * 


The chapel speakers during the last few weeks 
have been: Mr. J. D. Hoskins, a missionary from 
Persia, who gave a powerful address on the 
peculiar difficulties of work among the Moham- 
medans, and the great need of the gospel in that 
hardest field in the world; and Mrs. J. M. 
Reeder, who with her husband is associated with 
the work of an orphanage in Yonkers, N. Y. 


z 
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MOUNT HERMON NOTES. 


Thanksgiving week has come to be a sort of 
“old Hermon week” for Mount Hermon, and 
Thanksgiving Day, of course, is the great day of 
the feast. Gratitude for what Hermon is achiev- 
ing through her sons, encouragement for those 
who are-still within her doors, harmony and fel- 
lowship among all Hermonites, are the dominant 
notes of the celebration. 

The morning service in the Chapel was con- 
ducted by old students, and those who did not 
speak at this service were called upon for toasts 
after the dinner. Just before the evening enter- 
tainment Mr. Cutler read a telegram from Mr. 
' Gaylord W. Douglass, ’96, principal of the Boys’ 
Industrial School, Rome, Ga., announcing the 
raising of the new flag. recently presented by the 
Mount Hermon Alumni Association as a token 
of interest in a work which has so much in com- 
mon with its northern prototype. 


* * * * * 


A new industry at Mount Hermon, which has 
grown from a very small beginning, is our. can- 
ning factory. Within the last year new machinery 
of the latest pattern has been installed, so that 
the work accomplished this season has exceeded 
that of any previous season. Mr. George Mc- 
Millan has had general oversight of the factory. 
This year the immediate supervision was in charge 
of Thomas W. Owens, recently a student in the 
school, and practically all the work was done by 
the students in their regular ‘‘work hour.” 

The products of the farm and the demands of 
the Mount Hermon kitchen may best be realized 
from the following list of fruits and vegetables 
canned :— 

Four thousand three-pound cans of tomatoes; 
750 gallon cans of tomatoes; 900 gallon cans of 
tomato pulp (for soup or catsup); 900 gallon cans 
of apples; 2,660 cans of corn; 225 gallon cans of 
squash; 150 gallon cans of pumpkins; 600 three- 
pound cans of apple sauce; 1,000 pounds of apple 
butter; 2,160 pounds of apple jelly; 100 pounds 
chili sauce; 1,600 pounds dried apples; 470 gal- 
lons rhubarb; 360 gallons beans; 100 gallons 
blackberries; 250 three-pound cans of apples in 
syrup; 240 gallon cans of pears; 100 pounds 
dried horseradish; 300 pounds of grapes in gal- 
lon cans, and 2,500 pounds of cranberries. 


* * * * * 


The football season of 1906 has closed, crown- 
ing the efforts of Overtoun. The series was pro- 
tracted beyond the regular schedule, and never 
has there been more excitement and enthusiasm 
manifested. Considerable interest has also been 
aroused in the Association or ‘‘socker’’ football. 

* * * * * 


Before this reaches the readers of the Recorp 
or CuristiaAn Worx, ground will probably be 
broken for the new Administration Building, and 
as soon as weather conditions permit in the 
spring actual construction will begin. The build- 
ing is to be situated north of Recitation Hall, 
and just across the road. It will be sixty feet 
long by forty feet wide, two stories high, with a 
roomy basement, built of brick in a handsome 
colonial style. 

This building, as has been stated before, is the 
gift of Mrs. G. E. Holbrook and of her sons, Mr. 
W. F. Holbrook of the class of ’90, and Kir. E. F 
Holbrook of the class of ’95. It is to ‘be a mes 
morial to Mr. George E. Holbrook. The Ilol- 
brooks are among the most successful young 
* business men in New England, having built up 
a wholesale grocery business in Keene, N. H., 


t 


that is not exceeded outside of Boston. Their 
success and spirit are both of the Hermon sort. 
* * * * * 


Few institutions have so thoroughly organized 
an Alumni Association as Mount Hermon. This 
autumn its work has been chiefly along two 
lines :— 

First, codperating with the already organized 
Hermon clubs, and forming new clubs. During 
October the chairman of the club committee, Mr. 
Elmer W. Keever, now a business man in Boston, 
and the Alumni Association secretary, Professor 
Drury, visited the former Hermonites in Phila-. 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington, 


and ase a 
result, vigorous clubs were organized in those 
cities. During November Principal Cutler at- 


tended meetings of these new clubs, bringing with 
him the greetings and cordial interest of the 
school in the welfare of each individual member. 
In consequence in each of these places a closer 
tie between Hermon and her sons exists to-day 
than ever before. The older established clubs 
of New York, Boston, Springfield and Worcester 
have also-held dinners and meetings this autumn, 
at each of which some representative of the 
school has been present. 

The other feature of this year is the attempt 
to carry out the promise made at the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary, that the former students would 
raise $10,000 annually toward the support of the 
school. Substantial progress has been made 
toward securing this amount and hopes are strong 
that the full sum will be obtained. This work is 
being done by the executive committee of the 
Association through the secretary and through 
local committees cooperating with him. 


American Mission School for 
the Blind, Bombay, India. 


October 31, 1906. 
Dear Mr. Moody :— 

I have again to thank you for someone’s kind 
remembrance of the blind children. I am so glad 
of this extra help, for there are always special ex- 
penses for needed clothing or school supplies or 
for new children. I have several children for 
whom there is no support as yet, two or three 
boys and two wee little girls: One is only three 


years old and would have been left on the street 
by her grandmother who felt herself too old and 
poor to care for her longer. A Mohammedan boy 


BASKET WORK DONE IN SCHOOL FOR THE 
BLIND, BOMBAY, INDIA. 
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told her of the school and so she came asking us 
to take her in. Thus, by your help, are we en- 
abled to save and train the “least of these” for 
the Master’s service. 
Sincerely and gratefully, 
ANNA L. MILLARD. 


American Mission School for the Blind, 
Mazagon, Bombay. 


Bishop Thoburn’s Work in 
India. 


The following letter is from Daniel Buck, the 
native worker supported by subscribers to the 
Recorp oF CHRISTIAN Work: 

Dear Patrons :— 

Thank God we are all well, pushing on the 
blessed campaign. I remember of having written 
to you that a young man has come to us. I have 
kept him on trial and some day will baptize him. 
But he could not wait for the trial term’s ex- 
piring. One Sunday he asked me to baptize him. 
I said, Wait, I will. The next Sunday, he again 
asked me for baptism, and finding that I wanted 
him to wait and learn, he went into his house and 
began weeping. They came and told me that B— 
is weeping. Then I called him and though he 
had tried to come with no tears in his eyes before 
me, but he could not help and there were tears 
in his eyes. How sweet and lovely his face 
seemed to me. And I baptized him that day, he 
is still with us, learning and working for his sup- 
port. 

On the 15th of last month a young man from the 
Jat caste came to me. To test his sincerity I told 
him to go away, and if he is any sort of secular 
- trouble to tell his people that he wants to be a 
Christian, so in order to save him from being a 
Christian, they will do their best for him. But he 
would not go. Then I told him that he will be 
looked down and will have to suffer a great deal. 
He will be worse than dead to his relatives. But 
he would not go. He said, Come what may, I 
will be a man. This class of people are well-to-do 
folks in the country and there are millions of them. 
Some of them are Rajas, or petty kings; a great 
many are landlords; the rest are farmers. I be- 
lieve this is the first man of his class this side 
the Lord has sent to us. May it please the Lord 
that this be the beginning of the great work 
among this class of people. I believe you will 
pray and earnestly pray and I know that you do 
pray for the blessed work. 

Our summer school commences from the 3rd 
October at Meerut. There we will stay for about 
a month. I will write to you later about it. 
We are praying for the outburst of a great re- 
vival at that time. Our presiding elder is a red- 
hot Methodist revivalist. We believe the Lord 
will use him then for His glory. I believe you will 
excuse me for not writing the translation of this 
letter in any of the vernaculars. 

With best regards and salams. 

Yours obediently in the Master’s glad service, 


Daniet Buck. 
Balandshabar, India, September 7, 1906. 


Obituary. 


Mrs. Margaret McDonald Bottome (1827-1906), 
founder and president of the International Order 
of the King’s Daughters, passed away at her home 
in New York City, November 14. An appreciation 
of her life and work will be found on page 15. 


Our Monthly Calendar. | 


Jan. 1-3. Evangelistic and Soul Winning Confer- 

; ence, Chicago, Ill. 

Jan. 3-5. Young People’s Missionary Institute, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Jans 4. Term begins, Mount Hermon School. 

Jan. 4-9. Methodist Episcopal Conference, 
Bareilly, India. 


Jan. 6-13. Universal Week of Prayer. 

Tan. 8. Christmas Recess ends, Northfield Semin- 
ary. 

Jan. 9. M. E. Conference, Holly Springs, Miss. 

Jan. 10. M. E. Conference, Judsonia, Ark. 

Jan. 10. M. E. Conference, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Jan. 10-125 Y¥. RP. Moja. San Prancisco, Gal 

Jan. 16. M. E. Conference, Brookhaven, Miss. 

Jan. 16-21. M. E. Conference, Muttra, India. 

Jan. 17. M. E. Conference, Cottonplant, Ark. 

Jan. 17. M. E. Conference, Palatka, Fla. 

Jan. 17-19, YWoP> M. L.,-PRortland, @xet 

Jan. 21-23. Yo P. M. I., Tacoma, Wash. 

Jan. 23. M. E. Conference, Lake Charles, La. 

Jan. 24-26. Y. P.M. I., Seattle, Wash. 

Jan. 25-29. M. E. Conference, Jabalpore, India. 

Jan. 29-31. Y. P. M. I., Spokane, Wash. 

Jan. 31. Day of Prayer for Colleges. 


Association News. 


Charles Hampton Howell has bequeathed $100,- 
000 to the Brooklyn Y. M. C. A. 


The Bible class ro]l of the Dundee, Scotland, 
Association contains the names of 862 men and 
over 500 are present each Sunday. 


In thirty days Baltimore raised $411,000 for a 
new Y. M. C. A building. Several hundred cit- 
izens participated in the campaign. 


An unsolicited gift of $14,000 to the Stockholm, 
Sweden, Association, is to be used towards the 
erection of a temperance hotel for young men. 


The efficiency of the employment department 
of the Cleveland Y. M. C. A. is shown in the 
report for one month, when 141 men were placed 
in positions. 


A society for the promotion of social service has 
been organized among the leading Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries. It will study social problems of the 
industrial workers. 


The Army Y. M. C. A. at Port Arthur, which 
occupies a former Russian cathedral granted to it 
by the Japanese authorities, often entertains as 
many as 1,800 men a day. 


The Madras, India, Association has thirty-nine 
Bible classes with over 300 men enrolled. These 
are Mohammedans, Hindus, Indians, Europeans 
and Eurasians, and from boyhood to middle-aged 
men. ‘ 


The San Francisco Y. M. C. A. is most grate- 
ful to-day because it is able to draw on Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller for $250,000, having fulfilled the 
conditions of a pledge he made. The conditions 
were that the Association should get $250,000. 


The movement to secure a $100,000 building for 
Mexico City Association was launched at a ban- 
quet at which the Vice-President of the Republic 
advocated the undertaking. There were also pres- 
ent the British Ambassador, Sir Reginald Thomas- 
Lower, and John R. Mott. 
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Our Book Table. 


Adam Bede. By George Eliot. 
& Sons, New -York City. 
tion.) With frontispiece. 
pages. $1.25. 


Having brought out in “The New Century Li- 


Thomas Nelson 
(New Century Edi- 
Limp leather. 817 


brary’? complete editions of Dickens, Scott, 
Thackeray, Shakespeare, Jane Austen, and the 
Brontés, besides selected works of other of the 


best authors, Thomas Nelson & Sons next turned 
their attention to George Eliot, with the result 
that they have placed within easy reach of the 
general reading public a complete set of her works 
(12 vols.) which cannot fail to please the most 
fastidious of book lovers. The one-under notice, 
“Adam Bede,” is bound inflexible green leather, 
with gilt top, photogravure frontispiece, and book 
mark, printed on thin “Bible” paper in large, 
clear type, and neatly boxed.—4. M. V. 


Americanism of Washington (The). By Henry 
van Dyke. Harper & Bros., New York City. 
Cloth. 72 pages. 


Although Dr. van Dyke opens his essay by saying, 
“Tard is the task of the man who at this late day 
attempts to say anything new about Washington,” 
he has succeeded in saying many things in a very 
new way. This is a close, sympathetic study of 
the many-sided man. . The ten sentences on 
“What is True Americanism” should be mem- 
orized by the youth of our country. Clearly also 
is shown that to-day we need the Washingtons, 
Jeffersons, Adamses and Franklins as much as we 
needed them in 1776.—F. P. C. 


Bible for Young People (The). The Century Co., 
New York City. Illustrated. Cloth. 475 pages. 
$1.50. : 


Omitting only that which is generally considered 


uninteresting to, or beyond the understanding of 
children, the ‘“‘Bible for Young People” tells in 
the very words of Scripture (Authorized Version) 
the sweet and simple stories of the Old and New 
Testaments. All verse divisions are omitted, a 
new system of chapters is introduced, and the 
whole Bible arranged in subjects or books form- 
ing complete stories, as, for instance, “The Be- 
ginnings,” “Abraham and Isaac,” “Jacob and 
Joseph,” “Moses and the Deliverance from Egypt,” 
“Tsrael in the Wilderness,’ “Joshua and the Con- 
quest of Canaan,” etc. - The life of the Lord 
Jesus Christ is put together in a continuous ac- 
count taken from the four evangelists and divided 
into three parts, “‘The Birth and Youth of Jesus,” 
“The Public Ministry of Jesus,” and “The Last 
Days of Jesus.” Twenty-four full page reproduc- 
tions of paintings by the old masters illustrate this 
volume, which is meeting, we believe, a long-felt 
need. Good as are so many of the books of Bible 
stories retold for children, it is surely better to 
bring the little ones face to face with the very 
Word of God itself and acquaint them with that 
inspired phraseology used by “holy men of God 
-... as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.”— 
As MV. 


Bible Lamps for Little Feet. 
Cincinnati. Illustrated. 
Sie Ze 


Why this book should be called “Bible Lamps 
for Little Feet’? we do not understand, for this 
seems to be by no means its prominent feature. 
The volume is really a compilation of Bible, 
missionary, and other stories, lessons in toy mak- 
ing, Lamps (with appropriate Bible texts), Del- 
sarte exercises, poetical selections, slates for re- 
drawing, Bible studies with omitted words for 
children to fill up, and pictures by the score. 
Had the colored illustrations been omitted, the 
book would be improved. However, its readers 
will not be of the most critical and will find 
much that is interesting, iustructive, and enter- 
taining.—A. M. V. 


Standard Pub. Co., 
Cloth. 286 pages. 


Christian Year (The). -By John Keble. Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City. 
Frontispiece. Leather. 256 pages. $1.25 net. 


The intrinsic value of the literary part of this 
book is so well known that any word of com- 
mendation would be superfluous. Had he written 
nothing else, Keble’s morning and evening hymns 
alone would be sufficient to endear him to all 
Christians. It is of the mechanical portion of 
this latest addition to Newnes’ Devotional Se- 
ries, therefore, that one must speak. This has 
been well done in all respects. The photogravure 
title page and frontispiece—Holman Hunt’s “Light 
of the World’’—the leather cover, and fine, clear 
type, all help to form a volume dainty of design 
and finish.—A. M. V. 


Christmas Making. By J. R. Miller. Thos. Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York City. (What is 
Worth While Series.) Decorated boards. 32 


pages. 30 cents net; by mail 35 cents. 


No better idea of the object and sphere of this 
little book can be given than by quoting in full 
the brief dedication with which Dr. Miller prefaces 
it:—To those everywhere who love Christmas, 
and are willing to let the love of Christ have its 
way in them; to those who are ready also to for- 
get themselves and to make happiness for others; 
to those who want to do something to make the 
world brighter and sweeter, and a better place to 
live in —these pages are cheerfully dedicated.” 
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If all who read them were to do their part in the 
making of Christmas as well as Dr. Miller has 
done his, the peace and joy of which the angels 
sang would be a real and lasting possession. 
—A. M.V. 


Creed of Creeds (The). By F. B. Meyer, B. A. 
F. H. Revell Co., New York City. Cloth. 


226 pages. $1.00 net. 


Mr. Meyer is a marvel. Every new book seems 
so much better than his last. This is a series of 
little discourses on the creed, word by word, in 
the inimitable prose of Mr. Meyer, full of the 
wonderful word pictures he draws, and of course 
purely devotional. No one will read this book 
and ever come in quite the same spirit to the 
creed, but more and more his heart will swell 
and his eye fill as the limitlessness of its meaning 
comes over him increasingly. A series of prayer 
meetings could be arranged from this book, as it 
would be the basis for the study of a class, so 
excellent is it. Mr. Meyer has learned the secret 
of being devotional without mere empty platitudes. 
—P. D. M. 


By Ralph Connor. F. H. Revell 
Frontispiece., Cloth. 399 


Doctor (The). 
Co., New York City. 
pages. $1.50. 


This book is especially noteworthy. ‘“‘Black Rock” 
and “The Sky Pilot’? were both good books. They 
were followed by three or four unspeakably poor 
imitations till it looked as though the vein were 
worked out. In “The Doctor” Ralph Connor has 
gone back to his first strength, and gone way be- 
yond it too. That is not to say there are not 
weak spots here and there. He has to have a 
contest d Ja chariot race from Ben Hur and this 
is a cheap device. And Iola, while infinitely bet- 
ter than most of his sugar-and-water creations, 
is a handful and cuts up outrageously with her 
maker sometimes, so that manifestly she gets the 
upper hand and does what she wants to, which 
is disastrous to an author. But the relief comes 
when the Doctor becomes a little less angelic and 
Dick takes to journalism. This makes the book 
possible and the characters likable. The plot of 
the story hangs on a point which is unlike anything 
found in any of Mr. Connor’s other books and will 
be regretted by some as it will render the book 
suspicious in the eyes of Sunday-school librarians. 
Yet we do not. see how the story could have been 
told otherwise’ There is considerably less preach- 
ing in this than in the other books, which makes 
what is done vastly more edifying. 

In brief Mr. Connor has done much good with 
his former books, but we believe that he will do 
more with this, for it lays the emphasis on what 
alone can save men, clearly and bravely, yet 
without any spurious piety; and he tells a good 
story, sad perhaps,—for much of life is sad,— but 
wholesome and interesting withal. We confess 
we had gotten to the point where we were tired 
of Ralph Connor, but this book reawakens all the 


old admiration and interest and gratitude that - 


“Skys Pilot’? did'—P. D. M. 


Famous Hymns of the World: Their Origin and 
Their Romance. By Allan Sutherland, Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., New York City. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 409 pages. 


In “Famous Hymns of the World” Mr. Allan 
Sutherland has compiled. some most interesting 
articles descriptive of the origin of many of the 
old standard hymns of the Christian Church. In 
addition to this, Mr.. Sutherland has told con- 


cerning each hymn a very interesting anecdote con- 
nected with it. The book will be found of special 
help to ministers on account of its rich fund of 
illustrations. 


Great Riches. By Charles W. Eliot, LL. D. 


Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., New York City, 
With portrait. Cloth. 38 pages. 75 cents _ 
net. 


Dr. Eliot in his own fine way here discusses 
the advantages and disadvantages of great wealth. 
It is hard for the poor man to admit that in 
many ways he is better off than his multi- 
millionaire neighbor; Dr. Eliot shows that in the 
most essential things the man who has just — 
enough to live upon carefully has the distinct ad- | 
vantage, in that he must bring up his children to 
habits of thrift, industry, and usefulness, a thing © 
almost impossible to the very rich. Books of 
this character have a decided educational value.— 
din dl Be wely 


Heart Garden (A). By J. R. Miller. 
Crowell & Co., New York City. 


Thos. Ys 
Cloth. 294 


pages. 65 cents net; by mail 73 cents. 
When the Song Begins. By J. R. Miller. Thos. 
Y. Crowell & Co., New York City. Cloth. 


256 pages. 65 cents net. 


Two of the latest additions to the ‘‘Silent Times 
Series” of books, a series which has now been 
running for twenty years. Each autumn one of 
these little books, devotional in character, is- 
sues from the pen of Dr. Miller. Not the least 
of their charm and helpfulness are the beauti- 
ful little poems and illustrations which in his 
extensive reading Dr. Miller has come across, 
and wisely interwoven with his own helpful 
thoughts that others may share in what has 


_evidently been of spiritual stimulus to himself. 


—— A ME. 


Illustrative. Lesson Notes for 1907 (The). By 
Ismar John Peritz, Frank Milton Bristol, Rob- 
ert Remington Doherty, and John T. McFar- 
land. Eaton & Mains, New York City. Il- 
lustrated. Maps. Cloth. 360 pages. $1.25. 


This annual volume is warmly welcomed by many 
a Sunday-school teacher, for it is just what it is 
intended to be,—a valuable help in the preparation 
of the International Lessons. No less than five 
editors assist in its production: Drs. I. J. Peritz 
of Syracuse, F. M. Bristol of Washington, D. C., 
John T. McFarland, Robert R. Doherty, and Mr. 
Thomas G. Rogers of Toronto. In each lesson the 
text is given with critical and explanatory notes, 
seed thoughts for the teacher’s planting, golden 
text homilies, illustrations, and blackboard sug- 
gestions.—A. M. V. 


Lew Wallace: An Autobiography. Harper & 
Brothers, New York City. Illustrated. Cloth. 
2 vols. 502 pages, 1027 pages. $5.00. 


Whatever one’s views may be. of “Ben Hur,” 
whether in the midst of a foolish dilettanteism we 
call it crude or, as in our earliest days, give it 
the unstinted admiration of fresh impressions, we 
are forced to admit that it is a great book—if for 
no other reason than for its persistence in coming 
to the bar of judgment. “The Fair God” is good, 
so likewise in a way—we say this grudgingly—is 
“The Prince of India.” These demonstrated, 
however, that Lew Wallace was not a great 
writer, but rather one of those to whom has been 
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given to write a great book. He takes his place 
with Blackmore and Shorthouse. 

Consequently when we come to his biography 
we put it down with great disappointment, for 
he never gets to the writing of “Ben Hur” at all. 
Through many pages we wander over unneces- 
sarily detailed impressions of early life and the 
civil war—impressions which will have their value 
to many who will find in these impressions some 
picture of early days. But we wanted “Ben Hur.” 
True there is an article from ‘The Youth’s Com- 
panion” cited by Mrs. Wallace, who finishes the 
book. But this does not count. It is not a part 
of the biography. 

And we must be permitted to take exception to 
the prefatory words. It is not that they breathe 
an unconscious air of patronage in reference to 
the faith. If this is here it is unintentional. But 
surely it argues a very radical misconception of 
the fundamentals of the faith for a man to say 
he does not belong to the Church because he is 
not good enough. 

We have not found a dry page in the book, 
and even if it is in the main unsatisfactory in 
never getting beyond the civil war, still it is well 
worth reading and in a way will be a valuable 
contribution to biographical literature.—P. D. M. 


Macmillan’s Standard School Library. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York City. Each volume il- 
lustrated. Cloth. 50 cents. 


We commend to readers of the Recorp oF Curist- 
tan Work ‘Macmillan’s Standard School Li- 
brary.” Those wishing to purchase books at the 
most reasonable figure, but in the most satisfac- 
tory binding and type, will do well to send for 
their list. Though limited at present to about 
fifty volumes, this list contains such books as 
Kingsley’s ‘“‘The Water Babies,’ Hugh Black’s 
“The Practice of Self-Culture,” ‘“‘The Story of 
the Odyssey” by A. J. Church, and many others 
well worth owning, especially when purchasable 
at such a low figure.—P. D. M. 


Merrylips. By Beulah Marie Dix. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York City. Illustrated. Cloth. 
307 pages. : 


A most captivating story of a little girl who, 
longing to be a boy, had a chance to imperson- 
ate one. After spending some months, however, 
in a soldiers’ camp, amid all the horrors of war, 
she was only too glad to don her own clothes 
and be a girl once more. ‘‘Merrylips” lived dur- 
ing the time of the great rebellion in England 
and was a most ardent little Cavalier. Her in- 
nate honesty and steadfastness to her friends 
under all circumstances, combined with her cour- 
age, endurance, and tenderness of heart, ren- 
der her a most winsome little person. She 
does credit to the imagination that gave her 
birth.—A. M. V. : 


Modern Poets and Christian Teaching (Matthew 
Arnold). By James Main Dixon. Eaton & 
Mains, New York City. With portrait. Cloth. 
165 pages. $1.00 net. 


Modern Poets and Christian Teaching (Richard 
Watson Gilder, Edwin Markham, Edward Row- 
land Sill). By David G. Downey. With por- 
traits. 183 pages. Cloth. $1.00 net. 


Modern Poets and Christian Teaching (Robert 


Browning). By Frank C. Lockwood. Eaton & 
Mains, New York City. With portrait. 
Cloth. 146 pages. $1.00 net. 


These books seem to belong to the class made to 


sell to an unread public, so emphatically do they 
bear the stamp ‘‘machine made” upon them, but 
the frequent quotations from the poets under con- 
sideration may have the effect of inducing readers 
to go directly to the poets themselves.—E. C. W. 


Mr. Pickwick’s Christmas. By Charles Dickens. 
The Baker & Taylor Co., New York City. II- 
lustrated. Cloth. 149 pages. $2.00. 


The Baker & Taylor Company have followed their 
publication last year of “A Christmas Carol’? and 
“The Cricket on the Hearth” by an equally 
charming volume, “Mr. Pickwick’s Christmas.’ 
The full page illustrations, ten in number, are 
from original designs by the same artist, George 
Alfred Williams. The mechanical part of the 
book is all that could be desired, and the whole 
forms a most attractive and artistic volume.— 


Fels ths Ue 


Off the Rocks. By Wilfred T. Grenfell. 
Sunday School Times Co., Philadelphia. 
trated. Cloth. 203 pages. $1.00 net. 


This latest book from the pen of the Seaman 
Doctor is, we think, the best of all. It is a com- 
pilation of thirteen short sketches of Labrador 
life, in its various phases. Some of these have 
already appeared in the Sunday School Times. 
The book is full of pathos and humor, and a 
quaint beauty pervades it; but best of all, it 
teaches a deep lesson of contentment and trust 
in God, amid hard surroundings and grinding 
poverty. No one can read these stories without 
a feeling of thankfulness that his own lot has 
been cast in a more favored land than Labrador, 
and a desire to help the work so nobly carried 
on by Dr. Grenfell and his helpers. The book 
is daintily bound, well illustrated, and has an in- 
troduction by Henry van Dyke.—J. E. H. 


The 
Illus- 


On the Trail of the Immigrant. By Edward AS 
Steiner. F. H. Revell Co., New York City. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 374 pages. $1.50 net. 


It would be difficult to imagine a more interesting 
book on such a subject. Most men with the 
knowledge which Professor Steiner possesses would 
have deluged us with technical information and 
statistics in which we were not interested. But 
here we feel as we read the book almost as 
though we ourselves had crossed in the steerage 
and mingled with those who are to become in the 
course of years part and parcel of ourselves. Mr. 
Steiner is an optimist, perhaps just because he 
has seen so much of the immigrant. He sees and 
knows his points of excellence and loves him. 
All who are alarmed at the future of our country 
from the foreign invasion will be comforted and 
reassured by reading this book.—P. D. M. 


By William T. Herridge, 
New York City. 


Orbit of Life (The). 
Da Deke se. Revell iGo., 
Board. 147 pages. $1.00 net. 


A collection of singularly good short essays. 
Mr. Herridge’s point of view is original, and 
withal peculiarly appreciative of other people’s 
good things. His quotations are unusual, and 
show him to be familiar with the latest thought 
on practical as well as literary matters. _ The 
essays all tend towards “widening the skirts of 
light and making the struggle with darkness 
narrower.” In “Perspective,” he says, ‘‘we de- 
grade life if we put the emphasis in the wrong 
place,’ and in ‘“‘Self-Mastery,” “The Galilean 
Teacher expands the whole boundary of life’ and 
“bids us push out poorer aims by sharing the 
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passion of His service for mankind,’’ and a man 
“can afford to express his nature and yet be gov- 
erned by that fine restraint which keeps him 
evermore joyously and _ half-unconsciously sub- 
missive to the perfect law of liberty.”—E. C. W. 


Other Side of Greatness (The). By James Iver- 
ach, M. A., D. D. A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
- New York City. Cloth. 269 pages. $1.50 
net. 


If any one can read the sermon in this collection 
entitled “The Tenderness of God” and not rise 
from the reading with overflowing heart, such a 
man is like the trodden soil in which the seed 
finds no lodgment. More suggestive or helpful 
or practical sermons we have not read in many 
a day. Especially fine is the title sermon on 
the beatitude ‘‘Blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” Poverty of 
spirit is not poor spiritedness. If any one wants 
to know what it really is, how infinitely great 
it is, let him read ‘“‘The Other Side of Greatness.” 
'—P. D. M. 


Pilgrim’s Hospice (The). By Rev. David Smith, 
M. A. A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York 
City. Cloth: 119 pages. $1:25: net. 


“The Days of His Flesh’’ established the place 
of David Smith for this generation. He ranks in 
the very forefront of New Testament students. 
This present little book, which places him equally 
high as a devotional writer, deals devotionally 
with the Communion and nothing could be finer. 
There is a subtle flavor of the best kind of 
mysticism. The Latin hymns add to this, and 
withal it breathes so devout a spirit that it is 
with reluctance we put it down. Many who 
read it will doubtless do what the present writer 
is doing, order more copies for gifts, for no 
more appropriate gift could be given to those 
who care for such things.—P. D. M. 


Prayers of the Bible (The). By John Edgar Mc- 
Fadyen, M. A., B. A. A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
New York City. Cloth. 388 pages. $1.75. 


It is a wonder that this has not been done before. 
We are not sure that it has not, but Prof. Me- 
Fadyen has done it in a way that will give to the 
subject of prayer the best aid to its study it has 
received for a long time. It is a study of prayer 
as used in the Scriptures and’as recorded there. 
And it is a collection topically arranged of the 
prayers of the Old Testament and the New. Un- 
fortunately the book is bound in an unusually 
clumsy manner with paper much too thick, so 
that it will be a cumbersome book to use. Other- 
wise, it would be an invaluable prayer book. The 
value of the Psalms as devotional prayers has 
never been exploited as it deserves to be. We 
believe this book will aid this and we hope it 
will. It yet remains for some one to compile for 
actual use at the family altar a little prayer book 
made up exclusively of prayers taken from the 
Bible and we hope the great aid Prof. McFadyen 
has given such a proposition will not be expended 
for nothing.—P. D. M. 


Samuel J. Mills. By Thomas C. Richards.  Pil- 
grim Press, Boston. Illustrated. Cloth. 275 
pages. $1.25 net. 


It is surely most fitting that the year in which 
was celebrated the Haystack Centennial should 
see the publication of a new biography of him to 
whom American missions owe their existence. 
And not less so is its dedication by the author 


“to the men of Williams who at home and abroad 
have followed in the path where Samuel John 
Mills blazed the way.’’ Most interestingly does 
Mr. Richards tell the life story of this “mission- 
ary pathfinder, pioneer, and promoter,” the read- 
ing of which cannot fail to inspire others to de- 
vote themselves to this great cause, the ultimate 
issue of which was made known to the beloved 
apostle in Patmos eighteen hundred years ago 
when he heard great voices in heaven, saying, 
“The kingdoms of this world are become the king- 
dom of our Lord and of his Christ: and he shall 
reign for ever and ever.”—A. M. V. : 


Whittier. 
Illustrated. 


Snow-Bound. By John Greenleaf 
Houghton; Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Cloth. 96 pages. $2.50. 


To say that this edition of “‘Snow-Bound” is one 
of the most beautiful of the season’s gift books is 
to state a self-evident fact. From cover to cover 
nothing is wanting to make it a complete success. 
Into it, each in his own line, poet, painter and 
publisher, has put the best of his skill, and their 
combined efforts have produced a masterly result. 
—A. M.V. : 


Spirit of the Orient (The). By George William 
Knox. Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., New York 
City. Illustrated. Cloth. 308 pages. $1.50 
net; by mail $1.65. a 


This book is a distinct acquisition to the mis- 
sionary library. Much has been written on this 
always fascinating theme of the “Spirit of the 
East,” of the great gulf that separates the thought 
and motive of the Oriental from the Occidental. 
Not that Mr. Knox explains it satisfactorily; it 
is not explainable; but he discusses the question 
fairly and earnestly and throws much light on 
the subject. The book is divided into three sec- 
tions, dealing with the people, customs, spirit and 
problems of India, China, and Japan, respectively, 
taking these three nations as representing the 
Far East. It is a book well worth reading and 
owning.—J. E. H. 


Stories from Dickens. By J. Walker McSpad- 
den. Illustrated. Cloth. 376 pages. 60 cents. 


Stories from Scottish History. By Madalen G. 


Edgar. Illustrated. Cloth. 331 pages. 60 
cents. 

Tales from Herodotus. By H. L. Havell. Thos. 
Y. Crowell & Co., New York City. (Children’s 
Favorite Classics.)- Illustrated. Cloth. 286 


pages. 60 cents. 


These three volumes form the latest addition to 
the capital series of books for young people 
which Crowells are bringing out under the title 
of ‘Children’s Favorite Classics.” 

“Stories from Dickens’? comprises the stories 
of Dickens’ most famous boys and girls, given as 
far as possible in his own language. His reason 
for the compilation of this book—which is in 
tended merely “as a friendly guide to Dickens: 
land’”’—the author gives in the preface. ‘The 
book is not intended as a substitute, however 
small, for the complete texts; but is offered ir 
the reverent hope that it will serve as both intro. 
duction and incentive to the bulky volumes whicl 
so often alarm young people by their very size.’ 

“Stories from Scottish History” is based upor 
Scott’s ‘‘Tales of a Grandfather,” selections beins 
made from the earlier part, which embraces the 
period between the rise of William Wallace anc 
the union of the English and Scottish crown: 
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under James Stuart, the son of Mary Queen of 
Scots, in 1603. 

In “Tales from Herodotus,’ Mr. Havell’s ob- 
ject is the removal of the musty odor which to 
young people in general is associated with the 
name of the ‘Father of Historians,” thereby per- 


mitting to escape the fragrance which undoubtedly: 


belongs to it as that of one of the finest of 
story tellers.—A. M. V. 


Two Stories from the Land of Promise. By 
Rey. H. B. Macartney, M. A. Marshall Broth- 
ers, London. Illustrated. Cloth. 79 pages. 


The first part of this book is Mr. Macartney’s 
diary of his trip through Syria. The Chief of the 
Native Staff of the British Syrian Mission con- 
tributes the second part, an account of the found- 


ing of the Mission Schools by Mrs. Bowen 

Thompson and their present status. It is well 

illustrated.—E. C. W. 

Wanderer in London (A). By E. V. Lucas. 
The Macmillan Co., New York City. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 307 pages. $1.75 net. 


Phis book will please either readers here or be a 
charming supplement to Baedeker for the traveler 
who wishes to know thoroughly the famous high- 
ways and byways of London. Mr. Lucas gives 
unusual bits of information in a chatty way, cov- 
‘ering ground from architecture to the ’bus drivers. 
A careful study of the National Gallery is per- 
haps the chief feature, but the Wallace Collection 
and the Tate Gallery are also described, and many 
prints of famous pictures are included. Mr. Lucas 
slips easily from pictures to people and places, 
always giving something of interest as he takes his 
audience along the crowded streets or to West- 
minster or the River Thames. Very dainty color 
prints add to the value of the book.—E. C. W. 


Yet Another Day. By J. H. Jowett. F. H. 
Revell Co., New York City. Cloth. 184 pages. 
75 cents net. 


So genuine and hearty was the welcome ex- 
tended to Mr. Jowett’s little book of daily pray- 
ers on its appearance last year, and so amply has 
it justified that welcome, that the publishers have 
brought out a new edition. This one with its 
fine, large black type and red-lined margin is 
more pretentious than its predecessor. But in 
whatever form it appears, ‘Yet Another Day” 
is for beauty of expression, comprehensiveness of 


thought, and brevity of utterance a masterpiece. 


—A. M. V. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Adam Bede. By George Eliot. Thomas Nelson 
& Sons, New York City. (New Century 
Edition.) With frontispiece. Limp leather. 817 
pages. $1.25. 


All the Year in the Garden. A nature calendar 


edited by Esther Matson. Thos. Y. Crowell 
& Co., New York City. Illustrated. Cloth. 
156 pages. $1.00 net. 

Americanism of Washington (The). By Henry 


van Dyke. Harper Bros., New York City. 


Cloth. 72 pages. 


Annual Report on the Foreign Missions of the 
United Presbyterian Church of North America. 
(Jubilee Report of the Mission in India.) 1906. 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, Phila- 
delphia. Paper. Illustrated. Maps. 278 pages. 


Bible As It Is (The). By Rev. Alexander Pat- 
terson. The Winona Pub. Co., Chicago. Il- 
lustrated by Diagrams and Charts. Cloth. 251 
pages. 75 cents net. 


Bible for Young People (The). The Century Co., 


New York City. Illustrated. Cloth. 475 
pages. $1.50. 

By Italian Seas. By Ernest C. Peixotto. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York City. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 233 pages. $2.50 net. 

Christianity in the Modern World. By Rev. D. 


©. Cairns, M. A., A. ©. Armstrong: & Son, 
New York City. Cloth: 314 pages, $1:25 
net. 

Christian Year (The). By John Keble. Im- 
ported by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York 
City. Frontispiece. Leather. 256 pages. $1.25 
net, 

Church of Christ in Japan (The). By William 
M. Imbrie, D. D. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. Cloth. 122 pages. 75 cents net. 

Creed of Creeds (The). By F. B. Meyer, B. A. 


F. H. Revell Co., New York City. Cloth. 226 
pages. $1.00 net. 

Doctor (The). By Ralph Connor. F. H. Revell 
Co., New York City. Frontispiece. Cloth. 399 
pages. $1.50. 

Famous Hymns of the World: Their Origin and 
Their Romance. By Allan Sutherland. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., New York City. Illus- 


trated. Cloth. 


Fascination of the Book (The). By Edgar Whit- 
aker Work. F. H. Revell Co., New York City. 
Cloth: “253 pages. $1.25 net: 


Fortune of the Republic (The). By Newell 
Dwight Hillis. F. H. Revell Co., New York 
City. Cloth. 333 pages. $1.20 net. ; 


Friendly Year (The). Chosen and arranged from 
the works of Henry van Dyke. By George Sid- 
ney Webster, D. D. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
New York City. With portrait. Cloth. 185 
pages. $1.25. 


Golden Text Book, 1907. By J. T. McFarland, 
D. D. Eaton & Mains, New York City. Paper. 
32 pages. 30 cents per doz., net; or $2.00 per 
hundred, net. 


Griffith John: 
By R. Wardlaw Thompson. 
Son, New York City. Illustrated. 
pages. $2.00 net. 

Hymns You Ought to Know. Edited by Henry 
F. Cope. (A selection of one hundred standard 
hymns with a short introductory sketch of the 
authors.) F. H. Revell Co., New York City. 
Cloth. 207 pages. $1.50) net. 

Knights Who Fought the Dragon. By Edwin 
Leslie. The Sunday School Times Co., Phila- 
delphia. Cloth. 297 pages. $1.00 net. 

Lesson Handbook, 1907 (The). By Henry H. 
Meyer, A. M., B. D. Eaton & Mains, New 
York City. Maps. Leather. 167 pages. 25 
cents net. 


Lew Wallace: 


409 pages. 


The Story of Fifty Years in China. 
A. C, Armstrong & 
Cloth. 544 


Harper & 
Cloth. 


An Autobiography. 
Bros., New York City. Illustrated. 
2 vols. 502 pages, 1027 pages. $5.00. 

Macmillan’s Standard School Library. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York City. Each volume il- 
lustrated. Cloth. 50 cents. 
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Making of Simon Peter (The). By Albert | Je 
Southouse. Eaton & Mains, New York City. 


Cloth. 291 pages. $1.25 net. 
of Theology (A). 


Manual By Joseph Agar 


Beet, D. D. A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York 
City. Cloth. 568 pages. $2.75 net. 
Masculine in Religion (The). By Carl Delos 


Case, Ph. D. American Baptist Pub. Soc., Phil- 
adelphia. Cloth. 120 pages. 50 cents net. 


Memories of Eighty Years. 
James H. Earle & Co., 
Cloth. 253 pages, $1.25. 


Merrylips. By Beulah Marie Dix. 
Co., New York City. 
pages. $1.50. 


Modern Poets and Christian Teaching (Matthew 
Arnold). By James Main Dixon. Eaton & 
Mains, New York City. With portrait. Cloth. 
165 pages. $1.00 net. 


By Fanny J. Crosby. 
Boston. Illustrated. 


The Macmillan 
Illustrated. Cloth. 307 


Modern Poets and Christian Teaching (Richard 
Watson Gilder, Edwin Markham, Edward Row- 
land Sill). By David G. Downey. With por- 
traits. 183 pages. Cloth. $1.00 net. 


Modern Poets and Christian Teaching (Robert 


Browning). By Frank C. Lockwood. Eaton & 
Mains, New York City. With portrait. Cloth. 
146 pages. $1.00 net. 

Mohammedan World of To-day (The). Edited 


by James L. Barton, D. D., S. M. Zwemer, F. 
Ry iG. _S:, sand) E> Me Wiberry.019) Deen. 
Revell Co., New York City. Illustrated. Maps. 
Cloth. 302 pages. $1.50 net. 


Mr. Pickwick’s Christmas. By Charles Dickens. 
The Baker & Taylor Co., New York City. II- 
lustrated. Cloth. 149 pages. $2.00. 


New Shafts in the Old Mine: An Exposition of 
Some Classic Passages of Holy Scriptures. By 
O. A. Hills, D. D. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. Cloth. 185 pages. 75 cents. 


Notes,on the Epworth League Devotional Meet- 
ing Topics. By Rev. Sherman Grant Pitt. (1st 
series—1907, January-June.) Eaton & Mains, 
New York City. Paper. 64 pages. 15 cents. 


Odyssey for Boys and Girls (The). Told from 
Homer by Rev. Alfred J. Church, M. A. The 
Macmillan Co., New York City. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 308 pages. $1.50. 


On the Trail of the Immigrant. By Edward A. 


Steiner. F. H. Revell Co., New York City. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 374 pages. $1.50 net. 
Other Side of Greatness (The). By James 


Iverach, M. A., D. D. <A. C. Armstrong & 
Son, New York City. Cloth. 269 pages. $1.50 
net. 


Paths to the City of God. By Frank W. Gun- 
saulus. F. H. Revell Co., New York City: 
Cloth. 311 pages. $1.25 net. 


Pilgrim’s Hospice (The). By Rev. David Smith, 
M. A. A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York City. 
Cloth. 119 pages. $1.25 net. 


Prayers of the Bible (The). By John Edgar Mc- 
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New York City. Cloth. 388 pages. $1.75. 


Pupils’ Book of Old Testament Heroes. By John 


L. Keedy. The Graded Sunday School Pub. _ 
Co., Boston. Paper. With maps. 88 pages. 50. 
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Saint Bernardine of Siena. By Paul Thureau- 


Dangin. Translated by Baroness G. Von Hugel. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York City. Front- 
ispiece. Cloth. 288 pages. $1.50 net. ; 

Saul of Tarsus. By Elizabeth Miller. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., Indianapolis. Illustrated. Cloth.” 
442 pages. $1.50. 


Self-Interpretation of Jesus Christ (The). By 
Rev. G. S. Streatfeild, M. A. Eaton & Mains, 


New York City. Cloth. 211 pages. $1.25 net. 
Snow-Bound. By John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Illustrated. 


Cloth. 96 pages. $2.50. 


Sowing and Reaping. A year of expansion and 
ingathering in the North India Mission of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. Chas. H. 
Mattison, Fatehpur-Haswa, U. P., India. Il- 
lustrated. Paper. 152 pages. 


Studies on the Book of Genesis. By H. B. Pratt. 
American Tract Society, New York City. With 
portrait. Cloth. 530 pages. $1.50. 


Sunday Afternoons with Railroad Men. By 
Charles R. Erdman. Pres. Board of Pub. and 
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pages. 25 cents net. 
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Superintendent’s Helper, 1907 (The.) By Rev. 
Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D. D. Eaton & Mains, 


1907 (The). Pre- 
The Cumberland Press, 


New York City. Leather. 157 pages. 25 cents 
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Teachers’ Book of Old Testament Heroes. By 


John L. Keedy. 
Pub. Co., Boston. 
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Leather. 
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129 pages. 35 cents. 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York City. Illus- 


trated. Cloth. 273 pages. $1.25 net; by mail 
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Wanderer in London (A). By E. V. Lucas. 


The Macmillan Co., New York City.  Illus- 


trated. Cloth. 307 pages. $1.75 net. 


Yet Another Day. By J. H. Jowett. F. H. Revell 
Co., New York City. Cloth. 184 pages. 75 
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THOUGH TS°FOR THE QUIET: HOUR: 


JANUARY, 1907. 


Tuesday, 1st. Behold, I am with thee, 
and will keep thee in all places whither 
thou goest. Gen. xxviii. 15. 


We know not what God holds in store, 
Nor what. His will for each may be, 
As pass we through another door 
Of life’s untraversed mystery. 
We know not if this year may lead. 
To shade or sunshine; joy or woe, 
To thorny road, or flowery mead, 
Whilst yet we tarry here below. 


We know not: but ’tis good to feel 
We cannot pass from out His care; 

Upon His own, God sets His seal, 
And He doth keep them everywhere. 

Then let us now, with heart at rest, 

_ Start bravely forth on path untried; 

Our Father plans for each the best, 
And He most surely will provide. 


—Selected. 


Wednesday, 2nd. J have given you an ex- 
ample, that ye should do as I have done. 
John xiii. 15. 

The year begins; and all its pages are as 
blank as the silent years of the life of 
Jesus Christ. Let us begin it with high 
resolution; then let us take all its limita- 
tions, all its hindrances, its disappointments, 
its narrow and commoiiplace conditions, and 
meet them as the Master did in Nazareth, 
with patience, with obedience, putting our- 
selves in cheerful subjection, serving our 
apprenticeship. Who knows what oppor- 
tunity may come to us this year? Let us 
live in a great spirit, then we shall be ready 
for a great occasion—Dean Hodges. 


Thursday, 3rd. Giving all diligence, add 
to your faith virtue; and to virtue know- 
ledge; and to knowledge temperance; and 
to temperance patience; and to patience 
godliness; and to godliness brotherly 
kindness; and to brotherly kindness charity. 
eereter 4. 5-7, 

“My house was well built,” said a farmer 
once to me, “for it was built by the day.’ 
That. is the way in which the best and 
strongest and happiest lives are built; they 
are not constructed “by the job,’ but one 
attainment in grace is laid upon another 
like blocks of granite in a solid house wall. 


- the van? 


Each day brings its duty to be done, its 
temptations to be met and conquered, its 
burden to be carried, and its progress to 
be made heavenward. There are three 
hundred and sixty-five days in every year, 
but really there is only one working day— 
ard that is to-day.—Selected. 


Friday, 4th. Consecrate yourselves to- 
day to the Lord.... that he may bestow 
upon you a blessing this day. Ex. xxxii. 
20. ; 

One of ihe most common mistakes in 
Christian living is the effort to grasp the 
thought in too large a way, to make the 
consecration once for all, rather than in de- 
tail. For example, each morning, as we 
b gin the day, we may give ourselves to 
our Master just for the one little day, ask- 
ing Him to take us and keep us and use 
us.—_J. R. Miller. 


Saturday, 5th. He that is unjust in the 
least, is unjust also in much. Luke «vi. 
IO. 

He who is false to present duty breaks 
a thread in the loom, and will find the flaw 
when he may have forgotten its cause. 
—-Selected. 


Sunday, 6th. The God of Israel will be 
your rearward. Is. lit. 12. 

Why should I be anxious about the rear 
of life—the days I have left behind? Is it 
not enough for me that I have a God in 
Have I not done with the past 
forever? Have I not now to do entirely 
with the future? I can see the comfort of 
knowing that my God goes before me. I 
can feel the joy of believing that all my 
coming days are already in the life of my 
God. But how can it advantage me to 
know that my past is in His hands? I need 
Him for to-morrow, but surely not for yes- 
terday. I need Him in looking forward, 
but surely not in looking back. I need Him 
for what I am to be, but surely not for that 
which I have been. What aspiration can 
it satisfy to tell me, “the God of Israel 
shall be thy rearward”? Thy highest as- 
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piration, my soul—the aspiration with- 
out which all thine other aspirings are cold, 
and dead, and impossible. The greatest 
danger is from thy past—from the rear of 
thy life. Thou hast been marching on, 
leaving unconquered fortresses in thy rear. 
Thou hast not overcome the past enemies 
of thy life. Old habits are lying in am- 
bush unsubdued. They will meet thee 
again, my soul, in an hour that thou know- 
est not. Thy yesterday is not dead; it is 
waiting for thee in the secret chamber. It 
will come up to confront thee in thine hour 
of weakness, and will force thee to stay thy 
march, Is there no power that will go back 
to take up the crosses I have left by the 
wayside? Is there no hand that will stretch 
into the past to do for me what I have left 
undone? - Yes; and that is my comfort. 
My God, Thou art my rearward. Thou art 
crucifying my past every day. Thou art 
redeeming me from the errors of yester- 
day. Thou art lifting up those crosses I 
have left by the wayside; Thy work is 
undoing hour by hour the mischief wrought 
by mine. O Thou Redeemer of my past, 
Thou hast set me free to begin anew 
without the damping sense of spot or 
stain! I have entered Thy kingdom as a 
little child again; my past is all gathered 
up when Thou art my rearward.—George 
Matheson. 


Monday, 7th. Choose you this day whom 
ye will serve. Josh. xxiv. 15. 


Cuorce and Service—these were de- 
manded of the Israelites, these are de- 
manded of you, these only. Choice and 


service—in these are the whole of life. 
—Mark Hopkins. 
Tuesday, 8th. We are... . created in 


Christ Jesus. for good works, which God 
afore prepared that we should walk in 
them. Eph. u. to (R. V.). 


God gives to every man an opportunity, 
but not every man improves the opportunity 
that God gives him. Every man’s life is a 
plan of God, in the sense that every man 
has a plan of God in his behalf set before 
him for his acceptance or rejection. But 
it is for every man to accept or reject 
God’s plan as he will, and upon his choice 
pivots his character and his destiny. It is 
the man who fills the place God offers him, 


whose life is an eternal success. It is the 
man who refuses to fill the place that God 
opens before him, whose life is an eternal 
failure —Selected. 


Wednesday, oth. The church of God, 
which he hath purchased with his own 
blood. Acts xx. 28. 


Surely He may do what He will with 
His own. The price He hath paid to make 
them His own is a sufficient guarantee that 
He will never make light ot anything in 
which their welfare is at all concerned. 
We are precious to Him by virtue of the 
blood which He has shed for us, and for 
Him to be found at any time wanting in 
solicitude for our happiness would be for 
Him to treat that blood of His as the sin- 
ners of this world treat it. The persuasion 
of Christ’s love must be graven in our 
hearts so deeply that no semblance of in- 
difference on His part will ever make the 
slightest impression upon us. This is the 
victory which overcometh the world. 
—George Bowen. 


Thursday, roth. The Lorp thy God in the 
midst of thee is mighty; he will save. 
Zeph. wm. 17. 


Your foes may be numerous as the devils 
in hell, strong and wily; but He will save. 
Your temperament may be as susceptible te 
temptation as an aspen leaf is to the wind; 
but He will save. Your past years, by re- 
peated acts of indulgence, may have formed 
habits strong as iron bands; but He will 
save. Your circumstances may be most 
unfavorable to a life of victory, but He will 
save. Difficulties are naught to Him; the 
darkness shineth as the day. If there be, 
therefore, perpetual failure in your life it 
cannot arise from any weakness or im- 
potence in the mighty God, but from some 
failure on your part. That failure may 
probably be discovered in one of three hid- 
ing places—imperfect surrender, deficient 
faith, or neglected communion. But when 
the intention of the soul is right with God. 
without doubt He will save—F. B. Meyer, 


Friday, 11th. J will go before thee, ana 
make the crooked places straight. Is xlv 
2 


God does not say, I will go alongside 
thee; we shall go step by step; He says, | 
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w.'| go before thee. Sometimes it may be 
a long way before us so that we cannot 
see Him, and sometimes it may be just in 
front of us. But whether beyond, far 
away, or here close at hand, the great idea 
that we have to live upon is that God goes 
bcfore us.*Joseph Parker. 


Saturday, 12th. He that judgeth.... 
ts the Lord....who.... will bring to 
light the hidden things of darkness, and will 
make manifest the counsels of the hearts. 
tm Cor. Ww. 4, 5. 


Men may misjudge thy aim, 

Think they have cause for blame, 
Say thou art wrong. 

Hold on thy quiet way. 

Christ is the Judge, not they. 
Fear not. Be strong. 


—Selected. 


Sunday, 13th. Jn the beginning God cre- 
ated the heavem and the earth. Gen. 1. 1. 


Think how this void and formless world 
appealed to its Creator! In the beginning 
He had created it, with its vast capacities 
and stores of minerals and wealth. Could 
He leave it unfinished, without use or 
beauty, a flaw in the great universe? 
Mutely it looked up to heaven, dumbly 
praying, almost upbraiding the Hand that 
made it. “Wilt Thou, Who hast begun to 
fashion me, fling me off, forlorn, deserted 
—a thing at which Thine enemies may 
mock, a thing to beget bewildering doubts 
amongst the very angels—as if Thou hadst 
begun to build and wearied of Thy work, 
or wert not able to finish it?” And so, my 
soul, canst thou appeal to God: “Hast Thou 
made us, O Thou all-perfect Worker? Hast 
Thou made us for Thyself? In Thine own 
image and likeness? And now, is it all to 
end in this poor round of eating, drinking, 
working, sleeping? -Is there nothing more 
for us than this being plagued by past fail- 
ure, burdened with care, worried by the 
future? Is there to be no light, no beauty, 
no gladness of life?’ So may my want 
and emptiness plead with God; finding in 
themselves a promise, a claim, a prophecy 
of what our God is going to do for us. 
Only let us give ourselves right up to 
Him, to let Him have His own way with 
us, and then be quite sure of this—every 
kindling of noble desire, every thrill of 


great possibility, every glow of splendid 
hope, every dream of brave endurance and 
triumph, points on to what we shall be— 
somehow and somewhere—conformed to 
the image of His Son.—Mark Guy Pearse. 


Monday, 14th. Be thou faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life. Rev. uv. 10. 


There is a heaven at the end of every 
faithful Christian’s journey.—Theodore L. 
Cuyler. 


Tuesday, 15th. He that hath my com- 
mandments and keepeth them, he it is that 
loveth me: and he that loveth me shall be 
loved of my Father, and I will love him, 
and will mamfest myself to him. John xiv. 
21, 


The lightest cloud before the sun will 
prevent it from focusing its rays to a 
burning point on the convex glass. And 
the small, thin, fleeting, scarcely visible 
acts of self-will that sometimes pass across 
our skies, will prevent our feeling the 
warmth of Christ’s love upon our shrouded 
hearts. Every piece of known rebellion. 
against Christ will shatter all true enjoy- 
ment of His favor, unless we are hopeless 
hypocrites or self-deceived. The condition 
of knowing and feeling the warmth and 
blessedness of Christ’s love to me is the 
honest submission of my nature to His 
commandments. You cannot rejoice in 
Jesus Christ unless you do His will—Al- 
exander Maclaren. 


Wednesday, 16th. The effectual fervent 
prayer of a righteous man availeth much. 
Jas. Uv. 16. 


Brought into partnership, and made free 
in Christ to draw on our Father’s measure- 
less resources, to estimate the full results of 
prevailing prayer would carry us out of 
time and into eternity. But it is possible to 
us now to pray life into sleeping souls, 
manhood into slaves, truth into darkened 
minds, and sight into sightless eyes; we can 
pray away the mists of superstition, and the 
mountains of difficulty; we can supply many 
a long-felt need; we can pray out the reign 
of hell and death, and pray in the reign of 
Christ and life; we can pray open the win- 
dows of heaven, and make the dream of 
righteousness a glorious reality in the earth, 
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May God make us faithful to Christ in the 
discharge of this Divine stewardship.—Se- 
lected. ; 


Thursday, 17th. Let us search and try 
our ways. Lam. wt. 40. 


When a navigator thinks he may be ap- 
proaching land, though by reason of fog 
or darkness he cannot see it, he casts the 
lead, and learns both the depth of the water, 
and the nature of the bottom. Thus he 
ascertains where he is. So let us search 
into our own hearts. When the outward 
temptation may not be visible, let us ex- 
amine whether we may not be approaching 
it. We may judge of this by our inward 
thoughts and desires. How often these, 
becoming worldly and sensual, will indi- 
cate, like the sand adhering to the sound- 
ing lead, that we are appraching danger- 
ots shoals. How often, by such scrutiny 
into the depths of our nature, we may be 
warned in time to put the ship about and 
so escape—Newman Hall. 


Friday, 18th. To me to lve is Christ. 
Rhile2r 


We should ever remember that Chris- 
tianity is not a set of opinions, a system of 
dogmas, or a number of views. It is pre- 
eminently a living reality—a personal, prac- 
tical, powerful thing—telling itself out in 
all the scenes and circumstances of daily 
life, shedding its hallowed influence over 
the entire character and course, and im- 
parting its heavenly tone to every relation- 
ship which one may be called of God to 
fill— Selected. 


Saturday, 19th. The joy of the Lorn is 
your strength. Neh. viti. ro. 


Christianity wants nothing so much in 
the world as sunny people; and the old are 
hungrier for love than for bread; and the 
oil of joy is very cheap; and if you can 
help the poor on with a garment of praise 
it will be better for them than blankets. 
—Henry Drummond. 


Sunday, 20th. The Son of God was 
manifested, that he might destroy the 
works of the devil. 1 John iii. 8. 


Yes, it is a glorious truth that Satan and 
all his works are to be destroyed. It al- 
most seems too good to be true that a day 


is coming when the ceaseless energy of 
Satan shall no more cross the purposes of 
God, or afflict the elect. There is a limit to 
his time, and some day he will be shut up 
in the bottomless pit, to come out no more 
forever, and he will never be allowed to 
tempt man, or frustrate goodness again. 
We can afford to let him run his hour: the 
time is coming when he can afflict us no 
more! But, my soul, canst not thou look 
forward to a deliverance from his envy 
and cruelty even in this life? It is only 
that thou shouldst allow the Son of God 
to be more and more manifested in thy 
life, to secure the destruction of the works 
of the evil one. As Christ advances and 
develops His kingdom in thy soul, so shall 
distppear the works of the devil. Cry, 
then, to Jesus to show Himself more fully 
in thee, that these evils may take their de- 
parture, and the power of Jesus will cause 
the evil weeds to die—Thomas Champness. 


Monday, 21st. In quietness and in con- 
fidence shall be your strength. Is. xxx. 15. 


God often encourages the weak in faith 
by giving speedy answers to prayer; but 
the strong in faith will be tested by God’s 
delays —Selected. 


Tuesday, 22nd. He that hath the Son, 
hath life; he that hath not the Son of God, 
hath not life. 1 John v. 12. 


We hear nowadays so much about “cul- 
ture.’ Culture’s all right when you have 
something to cultivate. If I should plant 
a watch, I should n’t get any little watches, 
should 1? Why? Because the seed of life 
is not there. But let me plant some peas or 
potatoes, and I will get a crop. Don’t let 
any man or woman rest short of being 
born of the Spirit of God. Don’t cultivate 
a dead and corrupt thing. First make sure 
you have the Divine nature, then cultivate 
it—D. L. Moody. 


Wednesday, 
Ezra 1. I0. 


23rd. Of a second sort. 


In Jerusalem’s wondrous temple of old, 

There were vessels of purest and finest 
gold. 

In Jehovah’s worship each had a part. 

So had the “bowls of a second sort.” 


To my heart the words bring a lesson new 
Fine gold is precious and rare, ’tis true, 
But for homely tasks, in the common round, 
Use for the humbler sort is found. 
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And still there is temple work to do. 
The Master needs vessels, “not a few,” 
And the gold must be kept for occasions 
‘rare, 
While the silver must commonplace bur- 
dens bear. 
My bowl I bring,—at His request,— 
For temple service. It is my best— 
But ‘tis “second sort.” I’m glad it is true 
That the Lord hath need of the “second 
sort,” too. 
—Selected. 


Thursday, 24th. Count it all joy when 
ye fall into divers temptations; knowing 
this, that the trying of your faith worketh 
patience. But let patience have her perfect 
work, that ye may be perfect and entire, 
wanting nothing. Jas. 1. 2-4. 


Among some skaters was a boy so small 
and so evidently a beginner that his fre- 
quent mishaps awakened the pity of a ten- 
derhearted, if not wise, spectator. “Why, 
sonny, you are getting all bumped up,” she 
said. “I wouldn’t stay on the ice and keep 
falling down so; I’d just come off and watch 
the others.” The tears of the last down- 
fall were still rolling over the rosy cheeks, 
but the child looked from his adviser to 
the shining steel on his feet, and answered 
half indignantly, “I didn’t get some new 
skates to give up with; I got ’em to learn 
how with.” The whole philosophy of 
earthly discipline was in the reply. Life’s 
hard tasks are never sent for us “to give 
up with;” they are always intended to 
awaken strength, skill and courage in learn- 
ing how to master them.—J/. R. Miller. 


Friday, 25th. Whatsoever God hath said 
unto thee, do. Gen. xxx1. 16. 


Every hard duty lying in your path that 
you would rather not do, that will cost 
you pain or struggle or sore effort to do, 
has a blessing in it. Every heavy load that 
you are called to lift hides in itself some 
strange secret of strength. And not to do 
it, at whatever cost, is to miss the blessing. — 
Selected. 


Saturday, 26th. The Lorp seeth not as 
man seeth; for man looketh on the out- 
ward appearance, but the Lorp looketh on 
the heart. 1 Sam. xvi. 7. 


Our fellow creatures can only judge of 
what we are from what we do; but in the 
eye of our Maker what we do is of no 


worth except as it flows from what we are. 
—Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


Sunday, 27th. God hath chosen the 
foolish things .... the weak things... . 
and the base things of the world. 1 Cor. 
4. 27, 28. 


The Bible saints, who now shine as 
stars in the firmament of heaven, were 
men of like passions with ourselves. They 


‘ were not always saints; they sinned, and 


murmured, and _ rebelled, as we do. 
Heaven’s rarest blades were not wrought 
of finer metal than that which is within our 
constitution. God’s choicest vessels were 
not turned from superior earth to that of 
which we are made. The jewels which 
now lie at the foundation of the hew Jeru- 
salem were once obscure, unnamed men 
of no finer texture than ourselves. Look 
to the quarry whence they were hewn, 
and the hole of the pit whence they were 
digged, and say if there was much to choose 
between their origin and your own. Then 
take heart, for if God were able to take up 
such men and make them princes and 
kings surely He can do as much for you. 
The discipline may be keen as fire; but the 
result shall be glorious, and all eternity 
shall ring with the praises of Him Who 
raises up the poor out of the dust, and 
lifts up the beggar from the dunghill, and 
makes them kings and priests unto God. 
—F, B. Mever. 


Monday, 28th. With God all things are 
possible. Mark x. 27. 


Unbelief says, “How can such and such 
things be?” It is full of “hows”; but faith 
has one great answer to the ten thousand 
“hows,” and that answer is—Gop.—C. H. 
Mackintosh. 


Tuesday, 29th. Always abounding in the 
work of the Lord. 1 Cor. xv. 58. 


Whilst the stream keeps running it keeps 
clear; but if it comes once to a standing 
water, then it breeds frogs, and toads, and 
all manner of filth. The keys that men 
keep in their pockets, and use every day, 
wax brighter and brighter; but if they be 
laid aside and hang by the wall, they soon 
grow rusty. “Always abounding in the 
work of the Lord” is the way to keep clear 
from the pollutions of the world.—Selected. 
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Wednesday, 30th. Thy work shall be 
rewarded. Jer. xxx. 10. 


Apparent success is not the measure of 
real success; and, besides, God has not 
commanded us to succeed, but to work. It 
is of our work He will require an account, 
not of our success. Why, then, take 
thought about it? It is for us to sow the 
seed; it is for God to gather the fruit. 


Even when success is granted us, it is . 


always dangerous to let our eyes rest upon 
it complacently. On the one hand, we are 
tempted to attribute something of it to 
ourselves, and, on the other, we thus ac- 
custom ourselves to give way to relaxing 
our zeal when we fail to perceive its ef- 


fects, that is to say, at the very time when 
we ought to redouble our energy. To look 
to success is to walk by sight; to look to 
Jesus and to persevere in following and 
serving Him in spite of all discouragements 
is to walk by faith—Adolphe Monod. 


Thursday, 31st. The still small voice. 1 


Kings «1%. 12. 


Not in the whirlwind’s mighty blast, 
Nor in the earthquake’s surging shock, 

Nor in the scorching, blinding flame 
Does God come to His- little flock. 

But in the “still small voice’ of Love, 
He comes to woo and bless and cheer, 


Until the heart is soothed to rest, 
And gone is every hurtful fear. 


—Henry Alexander Lavely. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR FOPIGS: 


Ida Q. Moulton. 


HOW GOD’S IMAGE IS PRESERVED IN US—OR 
LOST. 


(January 18, Gen. i. 26; Col. iii. 1-10.) 


God’s image can be seen in the Bible—are 
you looking there as often as you might? 
His likeness can be found in suffering hu- 
imanity—are you finding it? His portrait is 
visible in the characters of those who are 


overcoming in His name—have you not seen. 


it? His influence can and, thank God, does 
exist in such little things as sweeping rooms 
and fetching water—have you felt it? His 
power is back of the strongest, blindest, and 
fiercest temptation that ever beset the heart 
of man—do you know it? If your mind is 
set on things above you will see something 
in every act of your life or others’ that will 
remind you of God, and it is this constant 
reminding that stamps His image upon us. 
Then give me the dear old Book, put me 
in touch with sin and suffering, let me 
sometimes see a saint and often feel God’s 
influence in common duties, and if tempta- 
tion must be my lot, in the end I shall 
triumph because I am trying to be like Him. 
* * * * * 

Three years ago there happened opposite 
~a saloon in one of the smaller towns of 
Connecticut a railroad accident which in- 
jured many. It was during a terrific down- 


pour of rain. The saloon keeper stood at 
the window and saw the rails torn up and 
washed away. He knew the passenger 
train would soon be due, but made no effort 
to avert the calamity. When asked why he 
did not run up the track and warn the en- 
gineer, he said, “I thought I should make 
more money out of the accident, and I did.” 
Inhuman, fiendish, you say. Wait. There 
are those who profess to bear the image of 
God, who voted to legalize that saloon and 
its inhuman, fiendish keeper. Their plea 
was the same. “We need the revenues to 
build up our towns.” Only the unwise see 
any difference between the voter sitting in 
his cushioned church pew, and the saloon 
keeper waiting at his window for a terrible 
disaster that would bring him revenue. 
* * * * * 


The incident is related of a young man 
of intemperate habits who became con- 
verted. Shortly after his conversion a for- 
mer associate met him and asked him into 
a saloon to have a drink. He replied: “I 
cannot; I have a Friend with me.’ “O 
that is all right, bring your friend with you,” 
said the man. “No,” said he, “the Lord 
Jesus Christ is my Friend and He will not 
go into a saloon, and does not wish me to 
go.” This young man had within his heart 
the preserving power which being renewed 
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in knowledge would eventually transform 
him into “the image of him that created 
him,” for he had Jesus Christ Who is one 
with God in perfecting human characters. 
Then whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do 
all as in the presence of your dear Friend 
Jesus Christ and you will surely and un- 
consciously take on the likeness of your 
Father. 


* * * * * 


The men who have stood before the world 
four squared without a curve or angle have 
been the men who possessed three essential 
and marked qualities,—self-reverence, self- 
control, and self-denial. Now, since self is 
but another name for the will, in self-rever- 
ence we have the will determined to respect 
the man; in self-control the will enlisted to 
protect the man; while in self-denial the 
will is exercised against the man for the 
highest good of himself and others. And 
since true self-reverence is the result of a 
reverence for God, and self-control the result 
of a dependence upon God, then true self- 
denial can only be attained by him who is 
willing to be controlled by God. So after 
all we are back again to the old principle of 
being what we have willed ourselves to be, 
and whether God’s image is preserved or 
lost in us, it will be because we have elected 
it to be so, for the will forms the mould 
that shapes the image. 


* x . * x * 


After having once put on the new man, 
take to preserve it the thought found in 
one of St. Patrick’s beautiful hymns :— 


“God’s own hand is pledged to guide me, 
God’s own strength my strength shall: be. 
Stronger are His angel legions 

That the devil and his crew; 
E’en though backed by strong tempta- 
tions 
Little harm can Satan do. 
Confident such powers will aid me, 
And that Jesus holds me dear, 
Can I feel a doubt of safety? 
Can I tremble? Can I fear? 


In the sentiment which is so clearly ex- 
pressed in these lines is found the great se- 
cret of preserving the image of God. Hab- 
its which sap the strength of our lives and 
fierce temptations which threaten to en- 
gulf us can only be overcome by Divine aid, 
and the sooner we realize this and depend 
upon that aid, the sooner shall we be trans- 


formed into God’s image and-have dominion 
over fleshly lusts, 


“MORE THAN CONQUERORS” ; THE VICTORY 
OVER TEMPTATION. 


(January 20, Gen. iii. 4-6; Matt. xxvi. 41; Rom. 
viii. 37.) 

One cold winter morning a saloon keeper 
asked a young carpenter, who had been sent 
to his saloon to take measures for a new 
counter, to have a drink. -In speaking of it 
afterwards to a friend, she asked, “Was n’t 
that a big temptation?” “No,” was the re- 
ply. “It takes two to make a temptation. 
No saloon keeper or cold weather can 
tempt me to drink when I don’t want to 
drink. The only temptation that I am afraid 
of comes from hankering after drink.” 


“When the fight begins within himself, 
A man’s worth something.” 


* * * * * 


“Watch and pray,’ and “let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 


“Perhaps thou thinkest, What a happy 
frame! 
What high affections! What a holy aim! 
It may be hard to think thyself the same 
Whose word and deed so lately were to 
blame; 
And looking back, with scorn and won- 
derment, 
Thou mayest look round thee lifted with 
content. 


“Be doubly heedful of thine altered heart, 
Still, still the same, till thou and life 
shall part, 
Never so near Temptation’s keenest dart, 
Never does Darkness wield so strong an 
art, 
As when the soul is loitering in the light 


To gauge since yesterday its added 
height.” 


The following paragraph, taken from one 
of the sermons of the great Welsh preacher, 
Christmas Evans, illustrates the way we 
may resist the devil. He first pictures Satan 
as a winged dragon circling in the air and 
then says: “Satan catches sight of a strong 
man and determines to overthrow him. As 
he swoops down upon him he hears him 
singing, ‘Guide me, O Thou great Jehovah!’ 
and he retreats, baffled. He sees a beautiful 
maiden and resolves to work her ruin. As 
he nears her he hears her singing, ‘Other 
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refuge have I none,’ and again he retreats. 
He sees a woman, poor and stricken in 
years. He alights upon the roof of her 
cot and hears her repeating, ‘The mountains 
shall depart and the hills be removed, but 
my kindness shall not depart from thee.” 
He sees no chance there so he goes to the 
bedside of an old man who has had a hard 
time all his life, and who is dying alone. 
He hears him repeating, ‘Though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death.’ 
Discouraged and enraged Satan then re- 
turns to his own place, where he always 
goes when he hears the Word of God.” 


*« * * * * 


On the Bahama Islands there is a shrub 
called the “poison bush.” Any person or 
a imal coming in contact with its leaves will 
die, unless they rub themselves in the leaves 
of the “healing bush” which always grows 
near the “poison bush.” Temptation is a 
“poison bush” which thrives in every clime. 
Its leaves cause the death of the nations, 
but, thank God, close beside: this poison 
bush there also grows a “tree of life’ whose 
“leaves are for the healing of the nations.” 
Some there are who know all about this 
antidote for temptation, but are too indiffer- 
ent to use it; others know of it and will not 
use it; still others are searching for it; 
while a million a year are dying without 
knowing such a bush exists. But as many 
more are daily using this antidote and com- 
ing off “conquerors through him that loved 


S.0 
* * * * * 


Once there was a young man who took 
a little of all kinds of alcoholic drinks that 
he might know their taste and avoid them. 
But his knowledge of the tastes of different 
liquors proved fatal to him. Too many ex- 
periment with temptation in the same way, 
with too often a like result. Temptation 
is not an inanimate object to be analyzed 
and played with as a child takes apart and 
plays with his wooden toys. It is a living 
force powerful enough to affect even the 
Son of God. You cannot even look upon 
temptation without becoming entangled in 
the reasonable unreasonableness of the 
tempter. It is true you may gain know- 
ledge by yielding to the tempter, but it 
means yielding up your paradise. “Satan 
hath desired to have” us all, but if we re- 


si the devil he will flee from us. He that 
does not intend to belong to Satan must 
keep aloof from his subtle and plausible 
temptations. 


HOME MISSIONS: THE PROGRESS OF THE 
INDIANS. 


(January 27, Isa. xliii. 16-21.) 


It is said that Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
book, “A Century of Dishonor,’ has done 
more to change the attitude of the govern- 
ment towards the Indian than any other one 
thing. 

The Indian is passing out of our national 
life as a painted, feather-crowned hero of 
the novelist to add the current of his free, 
original American blood to the heart of this 
great nation. Thus again proving the 
thought expressed by James Russell Lowell 
in “The Present Crisis” :— 


“ All mankind are one in spirit and an in- 

stinct bears along, 

Round the earth’s electric circle, the swift 
flash of right or wrong; 

Whether conscious or unconscious, yet 
humanity’s vast frame 

Through its ocean-sundered fibres feels 
the gush of joy or shame; 

In the gain or loss of one race 

All the rest have equal claim.” 


* * * * * 


The Indian once converted and taught 
the arts of peace becomes an earnest and 
zealous missionary in behalf of his savage 
brother. 

Among the Sioux Indians there is a mis- 
sionary society formed whose object is to 
“hunt their heathen brothers.” A church 
of the Nez Perces Indians in Idaho sends 
its pastor, an Indian, away on. a three 
months’ missionary tour among less favored 
tribes, having their own services conducted 
during his absence by elders. 

A poor old Indian widow, a church mem- 
ber of more than twenty years, who makes 
most of her living by making pottery, in- 
sisted on the missionary’s taking five dol- 
lars from her for work among Indian wo- 
men. 

* * * * * 


“Were I to go to heaven to-morrow, I 
would do what I am doing to-day.”—John 
Eliot. 

“All my desire was the conversion of the 
INANE, coo 5 I declare, now I am dying, 
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I would not have spent my life otherwise 
for the whole world.”—David Brainerd. 

“Saviour, be kind to me and bear with 
me. I am an old, ignorant man. I grew 
up without the Bible, and knew nothing of 
Thee in my youth. Though I try to follow 
Thee, I often lose the way, not because I 
do not want to go in the right road, but be- 
cause I do not see clearly. Bless my peo- 
ple and be merciful to us. When we sin, 
wipe out the sin, because we love Thee, and 
Thou didst die for us.”—Prayer of one of 
Sitting Bull’s warriors. 


* * * * * 


For years and years the expression, “The 
only good Indian is a dead Indian,” was so 
constantly rung into the ears of Christians 
that it almost became a part of their creed. 
Now all is changed and the question how 
to make the live Indian a good Indian is 
before us, and Christian men and women 
aided by the government are showing us 
how it can be done. History written and 
unwritten is furnishing numerous instances 
of the wonderful transformation of the In- 
dian. For instance, the descendants of 
the Cayuse Indians who murdered Dr. 
Whitman, now ring church bells and serve 
at the communion table. The Indian who 
knocked down ‘and kicked in the face 
Bishop Ridley when he first began to preach, 
afterwards kissed his feet, begged his par- 
don, and died triumphant in the faith. 
Bishop Ridley once said, “I have seen tribe 
after tribe and nation after nation of In- 
dians turned from savagery until they be- 
came saintly.” Yet in this enlightened age, 
to the casual eye of the traveler these sav- 
ages are just Indians. “If one looks aright,” 
says Alexander Black, “they are immortal 
souls.” 

* * * * * 


“Tt is the opinion of those who have 
studied the subject carefully and thoroughly 
that the North American Indian is the 
noblest type of heathen, man ever found 
upon the earth.”—Ex-Governor Fletcher of 
Oregon. 

“T have seen among the Indian men and 
women some of the most touching instances 
of the power of the religion of Christ to re- 
deem humanity. Their bravery in defence 
of the right is worthy of the noblest Chris- 
tian man.’”—Bishop Whipple. 


“Some passengers on an Alaskan steamer 
were trying to prove that the Indian could 
not be civilized. Dr. Hill of Portland, Ore., 
overheard the discussion and called up a 
native Alaskan Indian, a graduate of 
Marietta and’ Lane Colleges, and asked him 
to tell what the gospel had done for him 
and his people. He told his story with such - 
earnestness and pathos that it proved beyond 
a doubt that an Indian could be both civil- 
ized and Christianized.” 


WHAT CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MEANS TO ME 
AND TO THE WORLD. 


Christian Endeavor Day. 
(February 8, Phil. ii. 1-18.) 


We sometimes hear pastors say, “The 
Christian Endeavor is a spent force.’ To 
such it may be a spent force, but it has be- 
come so because they have ceased to use it. 
There is a wide difference between a spent 
force and an unused force. 

“To make Christian Endeavor the power 
that is in it to be,’ says Mr. Anderson of 
India, “nights of anxiety, hours of hard 
thinking, months of patience, and years of 
toil will have to be spent. But it is worth 
ibealles 

“The person that gets the most out of 
Christian Endeavor,” says Amos R. Wells, 
“is the one who is all the time trying to 
put more into it.” When we speak against 
Christian Endeavor we tacitly admit a de- 
cline of our own interest and zeal. 


2k * * * 1K 


For nineteen years my name has rested 
beneath the Christian Endeavor pledge. 
And Christian Endeavor has meant to me 
among other things growth—and 
“T hold this truth—whoever wins 

Man’s highest stature here below, 
Must grow, and never cease to grow, 

Fot when growth ceases, death begins.” 

And I believe that heaven’s arches will 
y t ring with the voices of those yet un- 
born, in singing glory and praise unto God 
for His loving care and guidance over a 
movement which brought Christ so near 
them and enlisted them in such joyful, prac- 
tical service for Him. 

* * * * * 

This is what Christian Endeavor means 

to a society among the Mojave Indians at 
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Needles, Cal. They hold their prayer meet- 
ing on Saturday night at the same hour as 
the weekly dance. The young people have 
had the choice so far as to which they shall 
attend. So many prefer to attend the Chris- 
tian Endeavor meeting rather than the dance 
that it is rumored that the dance will be 
changed to Friday night. Does Christian 
Endeavor mean as much to you? 


* 2K * * * 


Christian Endeavor has meant to the 
world just as much, no more, no less, than 
it has meant to Endeavorers in their own 
little corner of it. It can go just as far 
and no further than an Endeavorer’s faith- 
ful prayers and consecrated coins can go. 
It can be no greater power in the world than 
the power of Christ in the hearts of En- 
deavorers. If an Endeavorer’s motive for 
service springs from a sense of duty, then 
Christian Endeavor will not mean much to 
himself or the world; but if it springs from 
a sense of devotional love to “the Lord 
Jesus Christ,’”’ Whose name we so often re- 


péat, it will mean the sweetest, best, and 
most satisfying things outside of heaven, 
and wherever it goes and takes root, and 
lives, it will mean a little Eden. 


* * * * * 


“The work of the Christian Endeavor 
Society has been far-reaching in its effects 
for good.”—President Roosevelt. 

“I like Christian Endeavor because Chris- 
tian Endeavor makes character. I. like 
it because it makes Christian character.”— 
President McKinley. 

“It is worth more than one can measure - 
to know that there is in America and 
throughout the world a band of several 
hundred thousand young men and women 
whose ideals are those of the Son of God.” — 
C. M. Sheldon. 

“I am especially grateful for the foreign 
department of the Endeavor Society, since ~ 
it means so much to have an organization 
in non-Christian lands which makes real 
the phrase of the creed: I believe in the 
communion of saints.’—Harlan P. Beach. 


DEVOTIONAL STUDIES IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOEL 
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MAN MADE IN THE IMAGE OF GOD. 
(January 13, Genesis i. 26—ii. 3.) 


During the geological ages the earth was 
occupied by varieties of created life, the 
remains of which in a fossilized state are 
found by myriads in the rocks. They are 
all well known, and can be classified ac- 
cording to the periods in which they flour- 
ished, but human remains have not been 
found. You may search those ancient rocks 
from the earliest formation to the latest 
without finding the skeleton or bone of 
man. Geology is decisive in affirming that 
his introduction into the earth did not take 
place until comparatively recent times, 
Scripture and geology agree in teaching 
that man, to use the noble words of Baron 
Bunsen, is “the apex of creation, the end 
to which all organic forms tend, the mys- 
tery and key of nature, the latest and no- 
blest work of God.” 


Gop Createp Man. There is a distinc- 
tion in the first chapter of Genesis between 


_ the words create and made, and whenever 


we read that God created, we gather that 
there was a fresh introduction of the Divine 
invention and energy (see ver. 27). 

It has been stated that man was evolved 
from preceding races of animal life, but it 
is remarkable that amongst the tens of 
thousands of fossils that have been ex- 
cavated, no explorer has found the link 
or links which bridge the gulf between man, 
as he emerges on the plain of creation, and 
the nearest of lower animal tribes. The 
most that can be proved is that there has. 
been a continual upward development of 
the Divine plan, and that the formation of 
man’s physical body has many analogies 
with those immediately below. This at the 
best, however, only proves the symmetry 
and beauty of the Divine workmanship, 
but not that the human body was evolved 
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from the ape, or any other race of lower 
life. 

The chasm which shuts man off from 
preceding races is evident in his form which 
is erect, noble, looking to heaven, whilst 
the eyes of all other creatures are more or 
less prone; there is a power in the hu- 
man eye before which all created things 
cower, whilst the powers of nature are 
strangely subject to the human will. Man 
employs the lightning to carry his mes- 
sages, defies wind and storm as he crosses 
the ocean; floats through the air in his 
balloon, treads the floor of the seas in his 
diver’s dress, pierces the hills and passes 
from place to place with the swiftness of 
- the swallow. Besides, there are his moral 
nature, his capacity for righteousness and 
holiness, his power of apprehending the 
unseen and eternal, the gift of music, the 
love of beauty, the faculty for mathematics 
and figures.. Every evidence shows that 
he is unique, and is as much distinct from 
the world around as the occupant of a 
house is from the house. Everything 
proves that man’s existence is due to the 
creative thought of God. 

Tue AGENT OF CREATION. “Let ws make 
man.” As elsewhere in this chapter, we 
have a plural noun and a singular verb, 
which at least suggests the Trinity in 
Unity. We are not compelled to rest our 
belief in this great doctrine upon this dim 
hint; it rests on other passages in many 
parts of the New Testament. - At least we 
are reminded that the whole energies of the 
Godhead were devoted for the creation and 
moulding of man, not only in the sense of 
creation, but in that higher sense of fash- 
ioning him as clay is fashioned according 
to the artist’s ideal. 

If God has made, He will not forsake the 
responsibility for what He has called into 
being, and if each Person of the Blessed 
Trinity is prepared to perfect that. which 
concerneth man, surely this output of love 
and power will be justified, and we shall 
see the ideal realized of which the apostle 
dimly hints when he says that we are “to 
be conformed to the image of his Son.” 

Man’s Nature. “In our image, after our 
likeness.’ The name Adam, applied to 
man and woman, suggests that they were of 
a reddish color rather than white, or it 
may mean that the dust of the ground out 


of which they were moulded was of a red 
color. The English word, man, means “the 
thinking being’; the Greek means “the 
upward-looking one’”’; the Latin either that 
he came from the ground or is “the speaking 
one’; the Hebrew, as here, that which 
“sprang from the dust.’ The soul, which 
is surely referred to when we are told 
that man was made in the image of God, is 
central, between the finite and Infinite. It 
is connected with the finite, that is the en- 
vironing, material world, by the body, and 
with the Eternal and Unseen by the spirit. 
When, therefore, we are told that God 
formed, that is, fashioned as clay, we un- 
derstand the reference especially to the 
body; breathed into refers rather to the 
breath of animal life; while made has to do 
with the soul, to which God has communi- 
cated intellectual and moral faculties like 
His own. These three words serve to ex- 
plain the central thought of creation. It is 
becausé man was made in the image of God 
that he is capable of regeneration and re- 
newal. We are bidden to “put on the new 
man which after God is created in right- 
eousness and true holiness’; and again, 
“renewed unto knowledge, after the image 
of him that created him” (Eph. iv. 24; Col. 
iii. 19). It is as though our nature were 
like a coin which has been stamped with 
the royal die, and this though obliterated 
and defaced is capable of renewal into its 
original clear-cut beauty. How else had 
the Incarnation been possible except that 
on a small scale our nature was made in 
the image of the Creator? (Phil. ii. 7.) 
Tue Royatty oF Man. “Let him have 
dominion.” There are still traces of this, 
though sin has robbed man of much of his 
ancient power over the lower orders. Still 
the wild beast evades his eye and trembles 
at his voice. In Egypt the lion was trained 
to hunt for his master and leave the prey 
he caught uneaten, himself returning to his 
master’s side; the cat was trained to fetch 
the wounded bird from the thickets of the 
Nile; in the Middle Ages the hawk was 
taught to catch game; and to-day the dog is 
trained to discover wounded birds and bring 
them to the sportsman. It has been said that 
this was the cause of the hatred of man’s 
great spiritual adversary towards him. The 
thought has been hazarded that originally 
Satan had dominion as “the prince of this 
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world,” a title which is so often applied to 
him, and that he resented the introduction 
of a rival. The long fight of the ages has 
been for the Evil One to wrest and keep 
the supremacy. The essence of our Lord’s 
temptation was there; and when through 
death He rose to the right hand of power, 
He secured the fulfilment on the part of 
all who believe of the original conception 
of the Creator (Heb. ii.). 


Tue Divine Rest. God rested, not be- 
cause He was weary, nor because His 
creative energy was exhausted, nor that 
He withdrew the forth-putting of His 
might, but because He was satisfied with 
what He had wrought. He beheld it and 
“it was very good.” He ceased from the 
work of Creation to undertake the laborious 
and costly work of Redemption. The word 
“day” obviously stands for “age,’ indeed 
it) is) som used in chy. 45 Lb sisia vast 
period of time, and if we may dare to put 
it so, the present age is the Rest of the 
Divine nature, which is full of work. God 
rests from adding to the material structure, 
but is at work in maintaining and guiding 
the universe, redeeming and educating man- 
kind, and allowing the problem of moral 
evil to work out to its full issue, with the 
certainty that finally, of the new Heavens 
and the new Earth which are being con- 
structed beneath the scaffolding of the 
outward and material, He will one day say, 
“This also is very good.” 


GoLDEN TExT: God created man in his 


.own image, in the image of God created he 
him. Gen. 1. 27. 


MAN’S SIN AND GOD’S PROMISE. 
(January 20, Genesis iii. 1-6, 13-15.) 


There is not a nation under heaven that 
does not date the beginning of our race 
from some distant period of purity, peace, 
and concord with Nature and with God. 
The hieroglyphics of Egypt, the clay-tablets, 
the legends of Thibet, the bas-reliefs of 
ancient Rome, all tell the same story of 
primitive blessedness. All go to prove 
the truth of the statement that God planted 
a garden in Eden, and put there the man 
whom He had created; and in the pictures 
of the long past, which all nations, even 
the most primitive, preserve, there is always 
the Tree, the Woman, and the Serpent. 


’ Tue Tree. In the midst of the Garden 
were the two trees (ii. 9), which were sym- 
bols of great realities. It would have been 
impossible to teach man in the realm of 
ideas. He could not have understood ab- 
stract reasoning: and therefore symbols 
were employed to train his mind and heart, | 
as the emblems of the kindergarten are 
employed for children. 

God never intended that man should spend 
his days in the soft luxury of Eden. He 
knew that its glades could not give Him 
an Abraham, a David, or a Paul. Good-— 
ness which has never been tested is not the 
highest type of goodness. The innocence 
of the nursery is not so noble a thing, as 
the purity which has passed through the 
fires. 

We can only learn what God is, and 
how much He can become, when we have 
been tempted. Temptation shows us our 
weakness, and drives us to the Strong for 
strength. We learn obedience by the things 
that we suffer. 

The tree was a very simple test—with 
the prohibition, “Thou shalt not eat of it.” 
If it had not been for this, Adam might 
have gone on gratifying his senses, and 
making mere enjoyment the one object of 
life, without a thought of duty, of right or 
wrong, and of self-denial. That selfishness 
would have soon turned Eden into hell, 
and changed its happiness to misery. One 
of the earliest lessons in the Eden of 
childhood is when we are told that there 
are certain things which we are not to 
touch, taste, or play with. It is a new 
and unexpected experience, when a stronger 
will comes in sight, and a barrier is dis- 
covered beyond which neither hand nor 
foot may go. The distinction between 
may and may not, between must and must 
not, between ought and ought not are ab- 
solutely necessary, and in man’s primitive 
condition could only be taught by symbols 
such as these two trees. 

You cannot save men from themselves, 
until you hav taught them that they are 


selfish and disobedient, that they need saving 


and cannot save themselves. The apostle, 
therefore, says truly, “I was alive, without 
the law once.” “When the commandment 
came, sin revived, and I died.” “The law 
entered that sin might abound,” 7 e., that 
its virus might come to the surface, and 
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the disease which was in the blood might 
be thrown out on the flesh. 

For every one there is something, which 
is attractive, alluring, and apparently inno- 
cent, but concerning which God says, “Re- 
fuse it,’ whilst all our nature cries out, 
“Take and eat.’ That is the Tree in the 
midst of the Garden. 

Tue Woman. God gave the woman to 
be man’s helpmeet, but she turned out to 
be a hindrance and stumbling-block. Mar- 
riage makes or mars. Adam should not 
have left Eve alone, but should have been 
at hand to strengthen her against the com- 
mon foe. We always do best when we 
have a comrade or companion in the strife. 
The stronger should help the weaker. 
There is nothing ‘nobler than when strength 
-mates with weakness, and the two lean to- 
gether on an invisible Companion and 
Friend,—the Christ Who is always with 
the twos and threes that are gathered in 
His -Name, whether for worship or war. 
“A threefold cord is not easily broken.” 

Notice the progress of temptation, which 
is always the same. First an appeal to 
sense, “The tree was good for food and 
pleasant to the eyes.” Then the mind be- 
gan to dwell on the advantages that it 
-would confer: “To be desired to make one 
wise.” Then came the belief that so nice 
a thing could hardly be so harmful! Eve 
questioned the wisdom of God in forbid- 
ding it; she felt that her sense of what 
would please and quench her thirst was 
more likely to be right than the voice that 
had spoken in the glades of Eden; she 
dwelt on the advantages, until the thought 
of penalty which had been threatened grew 
dim and indistinct. The longer she stood 
looking at the forbidden fruit, the more 
necessary it seemed, until almost involun- 
tarily her hand was stretched out, and she 
took and ate. Not content with this, and 
feeling as yet no ill effects, she gave to her 
husband, and he was quite willing to be 
persuaded that there could be no special 
harm in following her example. 

The only hope for any of us, when we 
are standing beneath the branches of any 
forbidden tree, is not to linger; to linger 
will be to fall. To rush from the enticing 
spectacle is our only hope. 


Tue SERPENT. From the beginning to the ° 


end of Scripture, the serpent is associated 


with man’s temptation and fall (2 Cor. xi. 
3; Rev. xii. 9; xx. 2). We do not know 
in what way Satan allied himself with this 
creeping reptile; but there is a very deep 
and subtle analogy between the movements 
of the serpent and the approaches of the 
Tempter. The serpent glides so softly and 
noiselessly on its prey. It conceals itself 
in such unexpected hiding places. It fas- 
cinates with its glittering eye, so that bird 
or squirrel is drawn. towards it, and 
charmed into its reach. It insinuates itself 
and then folds its coils round and round its 
victims until there is no possibility of 
escape. In each of these particulars, there 
is an analogy to the processes of tempta- 
tion. We must not sleep in indolent ease, 
even in the bowers of our Edens, because 
at any moment a serpent may strike at us 
with its poisonous fangs, and the deadly 
virus rush through our system, issuing in 
certain death. 

Tue Divine Promise. We are accus- 
tomed to look at the Divine awards at the 
close of the narrative as wholly primitive, 
but a closer inspection shows its mercy. 
The woman is to suffer pain; and indeed 
through her, pain has become the experience 
of the entire human family, but it is 
through suffering that the highest qualities 
of the soul have been evoked. The man has 
to toil to bring harvests out of an unwill- 
ing soil, but there is no blessing so rich 
as the necessity of strenuous labor. The 
natives of the West Indies are little better 
than human pulp. Even death has per- 
formed its useful ministry, for it has made 
us tenderer, has sobered and arrested us, 
has linked us with the unseen, through our 
beloved who have followed “the Usher of 
the Black Rod” into the Presence of the 
King. 

But the crowning blessing is contained in 
the sentence pronounced on the serpent. 
Without doubt it had crawled in the dust 
from its earliest creation, but its prostrate 
form was henceforth to be associated with 
the idea of temptation and evil. Then 
addressing the Tempter, who had adopted 
this guise (as afterwards his legions en- 
tered the swine), the Divine voice uttered 
words which have fallen on the dark waters 
of human sin and sorrow, like the gleam of 
a beacon. 


From these we learn: (1) That there 
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will always be two classes in the world— 
the children of the devil and the chil- 
dren of the woman. (See Matt. xiii. 38, 
39; 1 John iii. 10.) (2) There will always 
be hatred and strife between these two 
(Gal. iv. 18; v. 17). (3) In this conflict, 
God’s children will suffer; their heel will 
be bruised. No temptation is pleasant, but 
grievous. Our Lord suffered being tempted 
(Heb. ii. 18). (4) The result is certain. 
‘The head of the enemy shall be trampled 
under foot (Rom. xvi. 20; Heb. ii. 14; Rev. 
xx. 1-3, 10). Our Lord did this on the 
cross. How important it is that we should 
belong to the woman’s conquering Seed, 
i. e., that we should belong to Christ, and 
have His nature implanted within us. He 
must be in us, if we are to overcome our 
Great Adversary. 

GoLDEN Text: As in Adam all die, even 
so in Christ shall all be made alive. 1 Cor. 
LUmers ; 


THE STORY OF CAIN AND ABEL. 
(January 27, Genesis iv. 3-15.) 


Cain means possession. With what joy 
Eve looked upon her first-born! But her 
hopes were destined to be terribly deceived. 
Abel means vanity, a breath, that which is 
fleeting and evanescent. How absolutely 
that name was verified! 

Abel was a softer,. sweeter character, 
who, as he grew to maturity chose an occu- 
pation which brought out tender emotions 
and sympathy ; whilst Cain loved the stirring 
and active life, the wrestle with thorns and 
thistles, the wringing from the unwilling 
grasp of the earth the fruits of toil. Meek- 
ness, patience, tenderness had no place in 
his vocabulary. Probably, as he grew to 
manhood, there was a strong vein of mo- 
roseness, suspicion, and jealousy in his 
strenuous character, 

Tue Two Orrerincs. The reception of 
the respective gifts of the two brothers was 
determined by character. We are told that 
“the Lorp had respect unto Abel, and to 
his offering.” The man comes first, the of- 
fering follows. God estimates the offering 
in proportion to the character and motive 
of the offerer. In the Epistle to the He- 
brews (xi. 4), we read, “By faith Abel of- 
fered a more acceptable sacrifice than Cain.” 
He believed that God was, and that He 


was the Rewarder of those that diligently 
seek Him. His soul like an open lake re- 
flected the Eternal and Divine, he was sus- 
ceptible to the touch of God’s Spirit, and 
when he brought his gift it was not 
prompted by the desire to ingratiate him- 
self with the Almighty. He was already 
assured of his acceptance; there had been 
many passages of love between him and 
the Almighty Father; and the gift only 
gave expression to the trust, penitence, and 
devotion of his pure and gentle nature. 
The least shadow of self-condemnation was 
sufficient to depress him, and when he 
brought the lamb and sacrificed its life, he 
surely caught some distant glimpse of the . 
great doctrine of substitution, in virtue of 
which the Son of God yielded Himself to 
the death of the cross. It may be, also, 
that he understood the meaning of the skins 
with which God is said to have clothed 
our first parents. It has been supposed that 
the idea of sacrifice was then inculcated. 
upon the human mind, and that Abel had 
learned from the lips of his parents that 
“without shedding of blood there is no 
remission.” 

It is clear that Cain’s offering was re- 
fused because his character was deficient in 
those attributes of purity, faith, and obedi-— 
ence which characterized his brother. - To 
use the expressive symbolism of ver. 7, sin 
was crouching at the door of his soul, wait- 


ing to spring; and it was already exercis- 


ing a kind of fascination upon him, which 
he ought to have mastered. “Unto thee is 
its desire, but thou shouldst rule over it.” 
In ch. iii. 16, God foretold that Eve’s desire 
should be towards her husband, referring 
to the longing of the womanly heart 
towards the husband of her love, and the 
authority of the husband over the loving 
wife; and here was the contrast to it in 
the picture of a sin which was crouching 
at the door like a wild beast, in which a 
murderous desire was burning for his de- 
struction. 

Cain’s offering of the fruit of the ground 
was probably intended in defiance of the 
Divine prescription, while Abel complied 
with it in offering the lamb. It was as 
though he said: The results of my tillage, 
these grapes which I have wrung from the 
vine by culture, these sheaves which are 
the product of my toil, are my best gift. 
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Are they not the work of my hands, the 
harvest of my skill? It is thus that men 
prefer to bring God the product of their 
toils rather than to exercise that faith 
which is apart from works, and is content 
to accept the grace of God without money 
or price. 
The fire that flamed from heaven, or 
from the seraph who stood with his: drawn 
sword at the gate of Eden, attested God’s 
acceptance of Abel’s gift, whilst Cain’s stood 
cold and dark. It was clear that God had 
accepted the one but refused the other, 
and directly Cain was aware of the dis- 
tinction, his countenance fell, and became 
dark and lowering. In that face were de- 
fiance of God, jealousy, malice, hatred, ill- 
will, the gloom of despair. 
Tue DivinE RemMonstTRANCE. Notice how 
God expostulated with Cain. It was as 
though He said, “Come, now, let us reason 
together.” He laid the facts of the case 
before him, and pleaded with parental anx- 
iety. Our Father never judges men with- 
out giving them an opportunity of stating 
their case. He asks why we are wroth, 
why our countenance is fallen. He points 
out the way by which we may come forth 
into the light, “Shalt thou not be accepted ?” 
He indicates the awful peril to which we 
are exposed. 
Imagine the slight structure of the primi- 
tive home, woven with branches of the 
trees around a few upright posts. Driven 
by hunger, the wild beasts of the forests 
gather around it, and a crouching tiger is 
ready to spring on the unwary occupant so 
soon as he emerges from the door. What 
a startling emblem this is of the sin which 
was waiting for Cain! But might it not be 
equally true of the evil which is only wait- 
ing its opportunity to assert its mastery 
upon us? But God reminds Cain, as we 
all should be reminded, that there is no 
necessity for us to be overcome by tempta- 
tion. It was as though God said, Just as 
you war against beasts of prey, and subdue 
to your purpose the wild zebra, or horse, 
or as you master the animal which springs 
at your throat, so it is possible for you to 
rule over this mighty passion. No tempta- 
tion can assail us which is too great for us 
to combat and control, and God always 
makes a way of escape. 

It is thus that the Divine Spirit is ever 


pleading with us, He is not satisfied to leave 
us unwarned and unprepared, He bids us 
be on our guard, reminds us of our inevita- 
ble fate if we yield, and assures us that He 
is prepared to succor us to the uttermost, 
and even keep the door against our bitter 
adversary. 

Tue VoIcE oF A BroTHEr’s Bioop. Abel’s 
blood was the first of a long line of mar- 
tyrs to dye the face of the earth; the first 
lifeless body over which a woman wept. 
Here was the first. act of that fratricidal 
hate; the cause of all bloodshed, murder, 
and war; the fruitful source of bereaved 
homes, wrecked lives, and infinite remorse. 
But no martyr was ever felled to the 
ground without God asking the murderer 
where he was. It is an awful inquiry, 
“Where is thy brother Abel?’ May not 
that voice still be crying to each of us, 
Where is that young life that you ought 
to have helped, but ruined? Where is 
that face that you ought to have filled with 
the sunlight, but have covered with clouds? 
Where is that mother, and sister, and friend 
whose heart you broke? The Arabs have 
a tradition that the spirit of a murdered 
man hovers over his grave in the form of a 
bird, crying, “Give me drink, give me 
drink,” and only ceases when the blood of 
the murderer is shed. 

Evidently, by this time the children born 
to Adam and Eve had to some extent peo- 
pled the immediate neighborhood of Para- 
dise, and Cain’s conscience told him that 
he deserved to suffer at their hands the 
death which he had inflicted upon his 
brother. What the sign or mark which 
God appointed as a safeguard and talis- 
man may have been, we do not know, but 
Cain’s life was spared. It seems as though 
he suffered most in thinking that he should 
be hidden from God’s face, that is, excom- 
municated from the sacred vision of the 
seraphim at the gate of Eden. This was 
worse to him than the sterility of- the 
ground, and its refusal to yield its 
strength to his efforts. 

May not this inquiry be addresed to all 
of us who have refused Jesus Christ— 
What hast thou done? Thou hast trampled 
under foot the Son of God, and counted the 
blood of the covenant an unholy thing, and 
done despite to the Spirit of grace. What 
hast thou done in this sin against thine own 
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soul? But, thank God, there is other blood 
that cries,—the blood of Christ (Heb. xii. 
24). Abel’s speaks of murder, Christ’s of 
substitution; Abel’s of vengeance, Christ’s 
of mercy; Abel’s of the countenance which 
is fallen and a heart which is filled with 
remorse, Christ’s that “being justified by 
faith we have peace with God.” 

Whosoever hateth his 
I John wm. 15. 


GOLDEN TEXT: 
brother is a murderer. 


NOAH SAVED IN THE ARK. 
(February 8, Genesis viii. 1-16.) 


According to the figures given here, Noah 
had already lived 480 years, when God ap- 
prised him of the approaching flood, and 
commanded him to make an ark for the 
saving of his house. The ark was 450 
feet in length, 75 feet in breadth, and 45 
feet in height. It was about the size of our 
largest ocean-going ships, which proves that 
the knowledge of the arts had reached a 
high pitch of perfection, especially in the 
line of Cain and Lamech. Its mighty sides 
seem to have sloped together until they 
met within a cubit’s distance, and this ap- 
pears to have been covered by some trans- 
parent substance. 

Obviously the ark was not meant to sail, 
but to float; and therefore its unwieldly 
size would not render it unfit for the pur- 
pose to be served. It is interesting to 
know that some 250 years ago a Dutch 
“merchant, named Peter Jansen, caused a 
vessel to be built for him, in the same pro- 
portions as Noah’s ark. During the pro- 
gress of the work, he was exposed to as 
much ridicule as Noah himself must have 
been, but afterwards it was found to be 
very stable in the water, and to have an 
immense containing power. 

The ‘flood doubtless overwhelmed the 
earliest seats of life. Whether there is any 
connection between it and the submergence 
of the lost continent of Atlantis in the 
Indian ocean we cannot tell; but evidently 
before the race was scattered far from the 
earliest scenes of life, there befell some ex- 
traordinary, overwhelming catastrophe, 
which destroyed all save one surviving 
family. This is attested by the Assyrian 
inscriptions, the Greek legends, and the 
traditions of all primitive races. It was 
150 days before the waters showed signs 


? 


of abating, drawing off the land into the 
ocean, and ceasing to pour in torrents from 
the clouds. - During all this time the.ark 
floated on the face of the waters, with its 
huge and precious freight. 

“And God remembered Noah.” As days 
grew to weeks, and weeks to months, it 
might have appeared that God had forgot- 
ten. Here indeed was opportunity for 
patience to do her perfect work, and for 
faith to be steadfast and unmovable, always 
believing that God could not forsake nor 
fail. 

It is worthy of notice that God not only 
cared for His servant but for all the living 
tlings that were with him in-the ark. 
These old Scriptures often speak of the 
lower creation with loving interest (see 
Jonah iv. 11). This is the more remarka- 
ble when contrasted with the proverbial in- 
humanity of Easterns. 

This careful thought on God’s part for 
His own has many analogies in Scripture. 
Lot is sent out of the city before Sodom is 
destroyed; Israel is sheltered behind the 
blood before the destroying angel goes 
through the land of Egypt; in Ezekiel’s 
vision the man with the inkhorn marks the 
foreheads of the godly, before the slaughter- 
weapons do their work; and in the Apo- 
calypse the children of God are seated be- 
fore judgments are let loose. 

Tue Ark Restep. Not on the summit of 
Ararat, but on the lower slopes, from which 
the animals could easily descend to the ver- 
dant plains. The decreasing waters left the 
ark stranded there, and continued to fall 
lower and lower. Noah, however, remained 
quietly within his huge house. He made 
no attempt to leave it until the same hand 
that had shut him in (vii. 16) opened the 
door to let him go forth (viii. 15). There 
is an important lesson here. We are so 
eager and impatient. When our ark grounds 
on the earth again, we feel sure that the 
time of our emancipation must have ar- 
rived; we are not prepared to wait some 
forty additional days (ver. 6). “But he 
that believeth shall not make haste.’ Wait 
thou the Lord’s leisure, is a good version 
of the old psalm, “Be silent to the Lorn.” 
In music there are constant rests and pauses, 
and in life there must be. It is not wasted 
nor lost time whilst’ we look upwards. 
Noah probably could look in no other 
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direction. Th window was in the top of 
the ark, and he could not see the surround- 
ing landscape. Indeed the mission of the 
raven and the dove would hardly have been 
necessary, if he could have watched the 
steady fall of the flood at the command of 
ficmiines (Ps. xxix, 10) Rev). 

THe Mission oF THE Birps. First Noah 
sent forth the raven; a sombre, lonely bird, 
which feeds on carrion, and loves the 
rocky solitudes. How glad it was to es- 
cape from the irksome confinement of the 
ark, and wing its flight over the newly- 
emerging world. “It went forth to and 
fro.’ There was no idea of resting, or re- 
maining in one place, or returning to the 
ark; but with wild and impatient wing, it 
flew from rock to rock. An emblem this 
of the spirit of some men, who are like the 
troubled sea, that cannot rest. They have 
left God’s Ark, the Church, never to return, 
and are constantly crying, “Who will show 
us any good.” 

Then the dove was sent forth—the em- 
blem of gentleness, docility, and brooding 
love. The dove seeks its mate, and pines 
in solitude; feeds on grain and seeds; has 
no appetite for the carrion which floats in 
dark waters; and nests in trees. How 
could the dove find rest for the sole of her 


foot? Her wings are not strong enough to 
sustain a long and unbroken flight. She 
must alight continually; and, therefore, 


there was no alternative but to come again 
to the ark, until the waters were still fur- 
ther assuaged. 

Some souls resemble the dove. They 
may be away from the ark, but they cannot 
rest in the world. Their cry is for God. 
They long to “fly away and be at rest.” 
They can find ‘no satisfaction or abiding- 
place in the things of the world. They 
turn from the food on which others feast 
madly and voraciously; and long for their 
native haunts. The dove did not need to 
be warned against the carrion, in which 
the raven revelled; she had no taste for it; 
and when we are asked by young converts 
if they may go to the dance, the theater, 
the card party, it makes us question 
whether the raven has been replaced by the 
dove, for they ought to have no taste for 
the things which belong to the world that 
crucified their Lord (Eph. v. 3-8). If any 
have wandered from the Ark, let them 


come back with weary wing, Christ is on 
the outiook for them, and will put forth 
His hand to pull them in to Himself (cf. 
Luke xv. 20). 

The second time the dove came back 
with an olive leaf plucked off from a tree 
which was emerging from its long baptism 
in the water; or perhaps of the new foliage 
which the glorious sunshine was calling out. 
That olive-leaf was the harbinger of hope, 
of mercy that was rejoicing over wrath, of 
the resurrection-world, which was arising 
from the deluge. What volumes it spoke 
to Noah! How that leaf was handed from 
one to another of his family! What thanks- 
giving it elicited towards God! 

The third time the dove was sent out, 
but returned not again. The earth was as- 
suming her wonted aspect, the trees were 
offering shade, the seeds were supplying 
food. She had come to her own again. 
That dove is also an emblem of the Divine 
Spirit in our hearts; let us give Him rest 
and joy within the expanse of our nature. 
Remcmber that the Spirit as a dove settled 
in the heart of Jesus. It is a blessed thing 
for any of us when God’s white Dove makes 
its home within. 

Gop’s Bippinc. “And God spake unto 
Noah, saying, Go forth of the ark.” Pre- 
viously God had said, “Come thou and all 
thy house into the ark”; now He said, 
“Go forth, thou and thy wife, and thy sons, 
and thy sons’ wives with thee.” Before God 
could say Come into the ark, He must have 
taken up His own residence there; now that 
He said, “Go forth,’ it is clear that He 
was outside waiting to lead the new march 
of humanity. “When he putteth forth his 
own sheep, he goeth before them, and they 
follow him.” 

That word is always sounding out from 
the lips of our Leader. Go forth from the 
home to the school, go forth from the happy 
boyhood and girlhood into manhood and 
womanhood; go forth to preach the gospel 
in all the world; go forth to give yourself a 
sacrifice for others; go forth from time into 
eternity, from the earthly to the heavenly 
service; go forth from the sin and sorrow 
and strife and death of the old creation to 
the songs and hope and bliss of the new 
heavens and earth. 

GotpEN Text: The salvation of the 
righteous is of the Lord. Ps. xxxviti. 39. 


THE LESSONS OF THE LESSON. 
Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, Deb: 


MAN MADE IN THE IMAGE OF GOD. 
(January 13, Genesis i. 26; ii. 3.) 


I. Man was last, best, the crown of crea- 
tion; like the earth in bodily elements, like 
the animals in intelligent life and powers 
of thought and choice, but far more—a 
spiritual being, bearing the image of God, 
capable of communion with Him, and of 
rule over all lower forms of existence. 
Hence, the preliminary council of the God- 
head: “Let us make man.’ How different 
from a mere creative fiat, “Let light be!” 

Il. We may judge of man’s original glory 
from the grandeur of the ruin—as we may 
rebuild, in imagination, the great arch on 
the banks of the Tiber from the few frag- 
ments that remain, or the great “Ascent to 
the House of the Lord,” built by Solomon, 
from the spring of the arches left on the 
opposing walls; or, as from the huge 
granite hand in the British Museum, we 
may reconstruct, in our mind, the colossal 
statue of the Egyptian god. “Great was 
the fall” of that first Adam. The image 
of God however defaced is not effaced, and 
the ruins hint what man was. 

Il]. Look for example at man’s intui- 
tions—those subtle impressions of truth and 
duty that exist in him, aside from any hu- 
man teaching, such as :— , 

1.. Consciousness of God. Back of all 
systems lies a great first cause. Even athe- 
‘ism, denying a God, invests energy with 
Divine attributes’ As the idea of God 
comes- without education, it cannot be 
wholly educated out of man. 

2. Incarnation, or a personal revelation 
of God—a conception, common in some 
form, to all religions. 

3. Worship—which led Burke to call 
man “a religious animal.” 

4. Immortality—a life beyond death. 

5. Accountability—amenableness to law, 
judgement and penalty. 

6. The idea of beauty—the zsthetic fac: 
ulty both in material and spiritual realms. 

7. Craving for knowledge—the instinct 
of intelligence, found in a debased form in 
curiosity. 


8. The instinct of improvement—de- 
graded in ambition, avarice and sclf-seeking. 

9. The instinct of rectitude—opinion on 
moral subjects, universal ideas of duty. 

10. Love—natural affection, surviving all 
the corruption of sin and evil habit. 

11. Gratitude—everywhere men respond 
to kindness. 

12. Nobility—there is a trace of mag- 
nanimity even in pagan cannibals. 

13. Purity—how obvious from the exist- 
ence of the sense of shame. 

IV. Hence come a few inferences :— 

1. It is hard to be lost. At every step 
downward we stumble against our better 
instincts and meet with resistance even in 
sin, 

2. Our glory is our shame. All success 
achieved in a life of sin is only a crown of 
thorns. 

3. The malignity of Satan in plotting 
man’s ruin. ; 

4. The criminal folly of rejecting Christ, 
in Whom all the ruin may be undone. 

5. The glorious destiny of the sons of 
God who are to awake in His likeness. 

In the soul of man nine thunders utter 
their voices :— 

“I am,” the voice of consciousness—of _ 
independent being; “I oucut,” the voice of 
conscience and obligation—moral sense; “I 
caAN,” “I May,” the voice of capacity and of 
privilege; “I wit,” the voice of determina- 
tion; “I Avs,” the voice of possession; 
“T xKNow,” the voice of intelligence; “T 
THINK,” the voice of conception; “I Love,” 
the voice of affection; “I po,” the voice of 
action. 

Every man has within him Conscience, 
the judge, often bribed or clamored down; 
Will, the marshal; Imagination, the poet; 
Understanding, the student; Desire, the 
merchant, venturing its store of affection, - 
and gazing out into the future in search of 
some homebound argosy of happiness. 

But all these powers are found untrue 
to their allegiance. The ermine, the bator, 
the song, the books, the merchandise, are 
at the service of a usurper, sin. When the 
Spirit renews the mind, there is no massa- 
cre—no slaughterous sword, filling with 
death the streets of the soul’s city and mak- 
ing man the ruin of his former self. These 
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faculties are restored to loyalty and rein- 


stated under God. Then Conscience gives . 


verdict, for the most part, according to the 
Divine statute book and is _ habitually 
obeyed. Then the lordly Will assumes 
again a lowly yet noble vassalage. Then 
the dream of Imagination is a dream no 
longer, for the reality of heaven transcends 
it. Then the Understanding burns the 
magic books in the market place, and 
breaks the wand of its curious arts—but 
studies still for eternity as well as time. 
The activity of Desire amasses still ac- 
cording to its nature—for some treasure 
man must have. But the treasure is on 
earth no longer. It is the advantage of 
such a religion that the very same laws of 
our being guide our spiritual and our nat- 
ural life. The same self-control and watch- 
ful diligence which built up the worldly 
habits toward the summits of success may 
be applied at once to those habits which 
ripen us for heaven. Regeneration imparts 
no new faculty, it gives only a new direc- 
tion to the old—Hours with the Mystics, 
W237. 


' MAN’S SIN AND GOD'S PROMISE. 
(January 20, Genesis iii. 1-6, 13-15.) 


From this earliest record, both of sin 
and salvation, we gather four lessons :— 

I. Sinners NaturAtty BeEcoME SE- 
pucers. The devil first fell, then caused 
others to fall. He was not content to sin, 
but made others to sin. The inspired Word 
teaches us that this is a common character- 
istic of all sinners. (See Prov. iv. 14-17.) 
It is one of the proofs of the enormity of 
iniquity that it develops in the evildoer a 
desire and finally a passion for leading 
others astray; in all transgression there 
hides a tendency to self-propagation, “Its 
seed is in itself after its kind” (Ps. i. 1). 
No sooner did Eve pluck and eat the for- 
bidden fruit than she became a tempter: 
“She gave also to her husband with her, 
and he did eat.” 

II. Dovustr or Gop Leaps To DENIAL OF 
TRUTH AND OPEN DisoBEDIENCE. The ser- 
pent, the devil—first appears in  subtility, 
which is the use of sly and underhanded 
suggestion. His first approach was by in- 
sinuation of doubt. “Yea, hath God said, 
Ye shall not eat?’ The command of God 
was explicit and obedience should have 
been implicit, that is unquestioning. To al- 
low room for doubt was to leave room also 
for hesitation, and hesitation means also 
vacillation. Disobedience begins where the 


soul begins to swing to and fro like a pen- 
dulum between duty and inclination; where 
steadiastness of resolve is lost, and the 
heart is no longer fixed in determination. 
Satan began by raising a question. It 
could not be that God’s injunction was un- 
derstood, or that He would really debar 
Eve from this privilege. Then followed 
bolder denial, when he plainly said, “Ye 
shall not surely die,’ and when he even 
charged God with being a liar—“For God 
doth know that in the day ye eat thereof 
ye shall be as gods,’ not only a liar but 
jealous, lest they by eating should get to 
know as much as He Himself! 


Ill. Beware or Harr Trurus, for they 
are made often to conceal and disguise 
errors. In what Satan said there was a 
half truth. That was the “tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil” and so our 
first parents found it. Up to the time of 
disobedience, they had known only good. 
Henceforth they knew also evil, but knew 
it to their sorrow and loss. The half lie 
which was joined to this half truth they 
had to discover by awful experience—viz.,. 
that such a knowledge of evil would not be 
an advantage but a disaster, would not 
make them as “gods,” but as demons. 
Satan disguised this half lie by the half 
truth and so he commonly.does. He pre- 
sents the pleasure side of sin, but not its 
after bitterness and awful remorse. He 
teaches error, making it palatable by mix- 
ing it with truth. Vice is made attractive 
by virtuous pretensions, and the messenger 
of darkness is robed as an angel of light. 
Not one dangerous doctrine or practice 
ever became a trap for the credulous and 
incautious soul, which had not a plausible 
pretence of truth and virtue for its recom- 
mendation. “Keep thee far from a false 
matter” (Ex. xxiii. 7) might read, “Beware 
of a painted counterfeit,’ for the original 
suggests what is made attractive by glaring 
colors. 

IV. Grace Finps SIN THE SIGNAL FOR 
irs INTERPOSITION. 

“T will put enmity between thee and the 
woman ; 

And between thy seed and her seed; 

It shall bruise thy head, 

And thou shalt bruise his heel.” 

1. Both the woman and the serpent have 
their seed. 
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2. The two are to be eternally arrayed 


in enmity. 

3. This enmity is a Divine arrange- 
ment. 

4. It is to culminate in a desperate 
conflict. 

5. In this conflict the woman’s seed is to 
be victor. 


6. But the victor is to receive a wound. 

We have here a startling metaphor. We 
see a royal conqueror treading. on and 
crushing the head of a huge serpent, while 
at the same moment the fangs of the ser- 
pent’s head bruise or wound the heel that 
crushes him. The Lord Jesus Christ, the 
preéminent Seed of the woman, is seen 
crushing and destroying Satan’s head—his 
higher nature; while Satan is permitted, for 
a purpose, to wound His heel—His lower 
nature. The former we see fully accom- 
plished at the final casting of the devil in 


the lake of fire; the latter we see fulfilled’ 


in the tragedy of Gethsemane and Calvary. 


THE STORY OF CAIN AND ABEL. 
(January 27, Genesis iv. 3-15.) 


This is the record of the first crime 
following the fall, and perhaps here lies the 
first great and awful lesson :— 

I. That Stn Has Aa FEARFUL PROGENY. 
The first-born son and child of our sinning 
parents led the way in murder, the highest 
of crimes against man—the taking of life, 
without whose security nothing else can be 
secure. And the tragedy is the more terri- 
ble because Eve seems to have counted on 
Cain as the promised “seed,” that was to 
bruise the serpent’s head; for she called 
him Cain—“an acquisition”; saying, “I have 
gotten the man Jehovah.” No one sins for 
himself alone; he is sowing the seeds of a 
productive crop of sin and ruin for others 
to reap. 

II. A second lesson is that Stn Brrncs 
WITH Ir ENmity To Goopness. Scripture 
itself throws a lurid light upon Cain’s 
crime, revealing its motive (1 John iii. 12). 
He hated Abel because he was a better man 
than himself, for the contrast which his 
works presented to his own. The whole 
history of this world illustrates this dia- 
bolical law of evil doing, that those who 
do not keep the law of God hate those 
who do, that the vicious and corrupt are 


the enemies of the virtuous and pure, be- 
cause of their very virtue and purity. 

Ill. A third lesson is that there is a 
PROPER ORDER AND FITNESS, EVEN IN OF- 
FERING TO JEHOVAH. Sacrifice is evidently 
traceable to a Divine origin. The coats -of 
skins with which God clothed the naked- 
ness of Adam and Eve must have been the 
skins of animals, slain in sacrifice; as, at 
that time, flesh was not yet used for food. 
God seems thus to have taught, immediately 
after the fall, the value of a bloody offering 
as a type of a life given for a life,—salva- 
tion by blood. We are told that “by faith 
Abel offered unto God a more excellent sac- 
rifice than Cain,’ whose offering of fruits 
of the ground was presented in unbelief. 

In Lev. i.—iii. we shall find that bloody 
offerings precede unbloody oblations, and 
are the ground of their acceptableness. 
There was first to be an approach to God 
with the blood, and then the way was 
opened for other offerings supposed to 
represent the gratitude of the offerer. 

The meaning probably is that Cain was 
not disposed to an act of faith and self-sur- 
render, but was unbelieving and rebellious. 
Abel was a believer and came to God in 
His appointed way, and so was accepted. 
It is the first contrast in recorded his- 
tory of the two classes always to be found. 

IV. A fourth lesson suggested is the 
SurE PUNISHMENT oF Sin. “The voice of 
thy brother’s blood crieth unto me from the 
ground.” All iniquity has a voice of its 
own. It cries aloud to God for vengeance. 
It is self-accusing, self-exposing, self-re- 
warding. It cannot be permanently hid. 
But, aside from this, it brings a sure 
retribution. God, as a moral Governor and 
Judge, cannot ignore sin. He is com- 
pelled to inflict penalty. Here we see Him, 
reasoning with Cain, and offering him the 
same acceptance as Abel, on the ground of 
a similar sin offering. But when grace is 
refused, the judgment of sin is inevitable. 


NOAH SAVED IN THE ARK. 
(February 3, Genesis viii. 1-16.) 

This is the first great judgment that 
came upon this world for sin. All great les- 
sons center and cluster about this one fact: 
a righteous God was dealing with a world 
of ungodly and disobedient sinners. 

I. It is of the very Nature or Evi To 
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SpreaD. It is like a contagious, infectious 
disease. Evil thoughts, impure speech, 
ungodly example, the unconscious influences 
of a corrupt character—all these are perva- 
sive like a bad odor, like the subtle work- 
ing of delicate chemicals. Iodine is so dif- 
fusive that the effect of a drop of it can be 
seen imparting a violet tinge to thousands 
of gallons of water. Musk is similarly 
pervasive, and one grain of it will impreg- 
nate the air of a room for months with- 
out sensible diminution. One sin of Adam 
has communicated its influence to the whole 
race, and never was the world-wide power 
of sin more seen than in the age which 
culminated in the flood (Gen. vi. 5, 11-13). 

II. It is also of the very NaTuRE oF 
Evir to Wax Worse AND Worse. Sin 
never stays on one level. Its course is 
always downward—“earthly, sensual, devil- 
ish.” A wrong act, then habits of wrong- 
doing, an enslaved will, utter and hopeless 
corruption of character, disposition, in- 
fluence. Hell may begin and does begin on 
earth. The whole little empire in man’s 
soul is in revolt against God’s authority 
and even self-interest. Yet, even when the 
sinner sees his guilt and bondage, he feels 
himself helpless, and drifts like a log in a 
resistless current toward the abyss. 

III. It is of the very Nature or Evin 
THAT IT CompELS JUDGMENT. If there is 
a God, and a just God, He cannot allow 
His law to be trampled under foot. It is 
of the nature of God that He must avenge 
transgression. But let us not confuse 
avenging and revenging, vengeance and 
revenge. One is a governmental and judi- 
cial act, consistent with perfect holiness; 
the other is a personal and private course 
of retaliation. Vengeance belongeth unto 
God, to His very perfections. All evil- 
doing cries unto Him to take notice of it 
and visit it with punishment. No more 
certainly does the stench of a decaying 
carcass assault*the nostrils, and demand the 
removal of the rotten substance, than does 
the moral stench of sin demand of God, 
summary judgment. 

IV. But it is of the very NATURE OF 
Gop tHat He YEARNS TO EXERCISE Mercy. 
His hatred of sin exists side by side with 
His love for the sinner. He would, if pos- 
sible, vindicate His own justice and yet 
exculpate the unjust transgressor. To ac- 
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complish this is the very triumph of re- 
deeming grace. “To declare, I say, at this 
time his righteousness; that he might be 
just, and the justifier of him which be- 
lieveth in Jesus.” And so, side by side 
with this first warning of coming judg- 
ment, stood the long-proclaimed invitation 
of mercy. For over a century Noah 
preached righteousness and offered salva- 
tion, and the long-suffering of God waited 
and pleaded in vain. Not one sinner re- 
pented and took refuge, outside of Noah’s 
family. 3 

V. It is of the very Nature or SALvA- 
TION THAT IT MUST COME ONLY FROM 
Gop. The sinner cannot save himself from 
his own sin, any more than a criminal 
can save himself from his own crimes. 
The pardoning power can never be vested 
in the man that needs pardon. In this 
story, Noah indeed built the ark, but he 
was acting in behalf of God, Whose were 
the entire plan and work. And, even when 
the ark was all ready, without God as Pilot 
and Preserver, every soul on board would 
have perished. In that boiling cauldron of 
water, how could that floating house have 
survived destruction, with no compass or 
chart, no rudder or sail, no pilot or crew! 
It would have been torn asunder by winds 
and waves, or dashed in pieces upon rocks 
and mountains. The same God Who 
planned it, also guided and preserved it 
unharmed amid that convulsion of nature, 
the like of which the world has never 
seen, and which combined all the joint 
terrors of earthquake and tornado, storm 
and tempest. 

VI. It is of the Nature or THE HUMAN 
Sout THAT IT Frnps REsT ONLY ON THE 
Bosom or Gop. How beautifully typical 
is that story of the raven and the dove! 
(viii. 6-12.) Noah sent forth the raven, 
and though it could find no resting place, 
it disdained to return to the ark. Then 
he sent forth the dove; and, when it found 
no place to perch or build a nest, it 
winged its way back to the ark. What 
an allegory! How we see the two classes 
of men,—one seeking in vain any worldly 
solace or rest and yet abiding in unbelief; 
the other, weary and heavy laden, conscious 
that nothing this world can supply can ever 
give repose to the heart, coming unto Jesus 
and finding rest (Matt. xi. 28-30). 


BIBLE NOTES FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS. 
Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, D. D. 


JANUARY, 190%. 


THE SONGS OF ASCENTS. 


The next fifteen psalms appear to have 
formed a book of themselves bearing that 
title. That collection is incorporated by 
the editor at this point not without pur- 
pose. 

The title appearing at the head of each 
has been variously translated, “A song of 
degrees,’ “A song of ascents,’ “A song 
for the goings up.” In the Hebrew trans- 
lation to which we have already referred it 
appears as “A song of the ascents,” and in 
the title index in each case the psalm is 
called “Pilgrim’s song.” : 

The meaning of this title has been va- 
riously interpreted also. Without referring 
to the different suggestions made, we shall 
consider them as songs which those pil- 
grims who went up to Jerusalem to wor- 
ship made use of. 

The placing of the collection immediately 
after the great psalm dealing with the per- 
fection of the will of God is significant. 
Those who know that Will turn their faces 
toward the temple of worship. These 
songs of desire, and hope, and approach, 
are fitted for their use as they go up to 
worship. ; 


Tuesday, 1st. Psalm cre. 


JEHOVAH THE. Hope OF THE PILGRIM. 


This is wholly the cry of the soul ac- 
quainted with the perfection of the will of 
God. The first declaration is one of ex- 
perience gained. He looks back and re- 
members how he has been heard and an- 
swered. His present circumstances are 
those of absence from the house of his 
God. He is dwelling among a_ people 
whose motives and activities are contrary 
to his deepest convictions and desires. 
Mesech and the tents of Kedar figuratively 
describe the distance of his abode from the 
home and center of peace. He is surrounded 


by lying and deceitful people, such as hate 
peace, and are all for war. His heart turns 
toward Jehovah and the dwelling of His 
glory, the holy house of worship. He 
cries to Jehovah for deliverance, and in the ~ 
midst of these circumstances of adversity 
declares his confidence that the judgments 
of God will operate against the evildoers. 
Taken as the first of these songs of as- 
cents the psalm reveals that keen dual con- 
sciousness of the atmosphere of ungodliness, 
and the experience of Jehovah which creates 
the desire for worship. How well we all 
know it. The stress and strain of living in 
the midst of ungodly surroundings creates 
a longing for the sacred place, and the as- 
cent into the house of God. 


From Alexander Maclaren: 


The collection of pilgrim songs is appro- 
priately introduced by one expressive of 
the unrest arising from compulsory asso- 
ciation with uncongenial and hostile neigh- 
bors. The psalmist laments that his sensi- 
tive “soul” has been so long obliged to be 
a “sojourner’ where he has heard nothing 
but lying and strife. Weary of these, his 
soul stretches her wings towards a land of 
rest. His feeling ill at ease amidst present 
surroundings stings him to take the pil- 
grim’s staff. “In” this singer’s “heart are 
the ways.” The psalm ends as with a 
long-drawn sigh. It inverts the usual order 
of similar psalms, in which the description 
of need is wont to precede the prayer for 
deliverance. It thus sets forth most pa- 
thetically the sense of discordance between 
a man and his environment, which urges 
the soul that feels it to seek a better home. 
So this is a true pilgrim psalm. 


Wednesday, 2nd.. Psalm cri. 


JEHOVAH THE HELP OF THE PILGRIM. 


This song, so full of beauty, marks an- 
other stage in the approach of the wor- 
shiper, in that it sets forth his assurance 
of the present help of Jehovah. The singer 
is still far away from the appointed place 
of worship, lifting his eyes toward the dis- 
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tent mountains. He is not far away from 
Jehovah, however. In His keeping, even 
though far away from the center of ex- 
ternal worship, the pilgrim realizes his 
safety. He lifts his longing eyes towards 
the mountains of Zion where stands the 
house of his God, and asks, “From whence 
shall my help come?” Not from ‘those 
mountains, precious as they are, but from 
Jehovah, Who is with him even in the 
valley of distance. He then addresses his 
heart in words of comfort and assurance. 
Jehovah keeps His children safe, never 
slumbering or sleeping in the faithfulness 
of His tender vigil. The stately sentences 
which describe the keeping care of Jehovah 
need no exposition. They are the common 
language of all who know Jehovah. These 
two psalms, revealing as they do the con- 
sciousness of the difficulty of the circum- 
stances of exile and the heart’s confidence 


_in Jehovah, prepare for the outburst of the 


next song as the day dawns for approach 
to the place of worship. 


From Robert Tuck: 


What a holy power those mountains 
have! The grand, calm, strong, high things 
—they seem to be so near God; they seem 
to be so full of God, they bring us near to 
Him, and they fill us full of Him. One 


thing about them is suggested by our text 


—they make us look up. And is not that 
just what we need? Would it not be well 
for us all if we could be brought to look 
up? Oh, to lose that downward look which 
has grown upon us by the pressure of life 
cares! The voice calls us continually, and 
would to God that we could give it better 
heed: “Lift up your heads, for your re- 
demption draweth nigh.” Burdened man, 
anxious woman, I have a message of love 
for you to-day, and it is this: Lift up your 
eyes unto the hills—the hills of God. 


Thursday, 3rd. Psalm cxxii. 


JEHOVAH THE GLORY OF THE PILGRIM. 


This is the song of the pilgrims in an- 
ticipation of Jerusalem, and the house of 
worship. It sets forth the glory of the 
stablished and compacted city where the 
tribes gather to give thanks to Jehovah. 
Yet through it all it is evident that the 
glory of city and temple consists in the 
fact that they are the city and house of 
Jehovah. It is not a song of buildings, or 
of material magnificence. It is rather the 


‘song of assembly, of testimony, of judg- 
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ment, of peace, of prosperity. These all 
issue from the supreme fact of Jehovah’s 
presence. To Him the tribes are gathered. 
Their testimony is of His name. The 
judgment, peace, and prosperity are all the 
outcome of Jehovah’s relation to His people. 
The tenses of the song have caused some 
bewilderment as they seem to indicate the 
presence of the worshipers in the city, while 
yet they suggest the attitude of absence. 
The affirmation, “Our feet are standing 
within thy gates,” is that of the confidence 
of faith. It is the claim of citizenship 
even though the citizen has not yet ac- 
tually reached the city. The call has come 
to ascend to the house of the Lord; and 
with songs of praise and prayers for the 
city, the pilgrim prepares to respond, while 
the hope becomes a present consciousness of 
the joy of assembly. 


From Thomas Phillips: 


So long as the psalmist kept away from 
the House of God he sank into the deepest 
depression because of the prosperity of the 
wicked. The more he thought about it the 
more the grievance grew, until at last it 
had attained a magnitude which was simply 
intolerable; but when he sought the sanc- 
tuary the cloud immediately lifted. “When 
I thought to know this it was too painful 
for me; until I went into the sanctuary of 
God; then understood I their end.” There 
he saw things in their right perspective, 
and judged circumstances in the light of 
the thrones of judgment. In the act of 
worship we get to see things as they are. 
As there are carefully kept in the govern- 
ment offices a standard weight and a stan- 
dard measurement, and as all the weights 
and measurements in common use have to 
be periodically tested by these, so in the 
sanctuary there is kept a standard measure- 
ment, “thrones of judgment,” by which we 
must test the thoughts and opinions we 
form in the activities and movements of 
daily life. 


Friday, 4th. Psalm cxxi. 


JEHOVAH THE SUPPORT OF THE PILGRIM. 


Following the idea of the ascent of the 
worshiper to the longed-for house of Je- 
hovah we have in this song an expression 
of the soul’s strong confidence in Him. 
It first affirms it as an experience, then 
breathes it as a. prayer, and finally tells 
the circumstances calling forth the cry. 
Taking the last thing first, we can imagine 
this pilgrim who has been dwelling in the 
midst of the ungodly, starting towards the 
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place of worship, and by that very fact 
stirring up anew the scornful contempt of 
these people. This vexes his soul, but it 
becomes the occasion of prayer for the 
mercy of Jehovah. This prayer, born of 
such experience, is based upon the relation 
of the pilgrim to Jehovah. To Him, the 
enthroned One, the eyes are lifted. This 
is the reaffirmation of the truth sung in 
the earlier song (Ps. cxxi.). The figures 
of relationship are full of beauty. The eyes 
look to Jehovah as to the Master of the 
household Who commands, and guards, 
and supplies all the needs of His servants. 
To set the life toward worship in an un- 
godly age is ever to be the object of scorn 
and contempt. What matters it? The 
eyes of Jehovah’s pilgrims are lifted to the 
throne high set above all the tumult and 
strife of tongues. 


From S. Cox: 


The psalm needs no singular or excep- 
tional charm. It is perfect as it stands. It 
is a little gem, cut with the most exquisite 
art. Few poems, inspired or uninspired, 
have been more admired or beloved. It has 
the charm of unity. It limits itself to one 
thought, or rather it expresses a single 
mood of the soul—the upward glance of a 
patient and hopeful faith. .... This unity, 
moreover, is blended with, and enhanced by 
variety of expression. While the first 
strophe sounds and illustrates the single 
theme of the psalm, the second, to use a 
musical term, is a variation upon it. 


Saturday, 5th. Psalm cx-viv. 


JEHOVAH THE DELIVERER OF THE PILGRIM. 


The journey from the place of exile to 
the city and temple of Jehovah has now 
commenced. The heart of the song is in 
the words, “Our soul is escaped as a bird 
out of the snare of the fowlers.” Escape 
brings a sense of the dangers left behind, 
and, therefore, a keen appreciation of the 
fact that Jehovah has been acting as De- 
liverer. “If it had not been the Lorp!” 
What a tone of joy is in that sigh. We 
often speak of a sigh of relief, and here 
is one indeed. The thunder of the threat- 
ening flood is heard behind. It was a 
strong tide against which these pilgrims 
could have had no might. Oh, if Jehovah 
had not helped, how great would. have 
been the calamity! But He has helped, and 
the sigh which trembles with the con- 


sciousness of past peril merges into the 
glad song, “Blessed be Jehovah.” This 
first experience of escape is ever one of 
great delight. There stretches before the 
pilgrim a long road yet, and there will be 
much searching of heart before the final 
rest is won; but “the-snare is broken and 
we are escaped” is a song full of rapture, 
and one which prepares the heart for all 
that waits for it upon the way. 


From Alexander Maclaren: 


This psalm is an outgush of the first 
rapture of astonishment and joy for deliv- 
erance so sudden and complete. One 
thought runs through it all, that the sole 
actor in their deliverance has been Jehovah. 
No human arm has been bared for them; 
no created might could have rescued them 
from the rush of the swelling deluge. Like 
a bird in a net panting with fear and help- 
lessness, they waited the fowler’s grasp; 
but, lo, by an unseen Power the net was 
broken, and they are free to wing their 
flight to their nest. So, triumphantly they 
ring out at last the Name which has been 
their help, abjuring any share in their own 
rescue, and content to owe it all to Him. 


Sunday, 6th. Psalm cxxv. 


JEHOVAH THE PROTECTOR OF THE PILGRIM. 


The pilgrims catch the first glimpse of 
the city toward which their faces are set. 
The journey is not ended, but from some 
vantage ground there in the distance is seen 
the home of the heart. It is founded 
upon rock, and stands out in all the maj- 
esty and strength of its assured position. 
Round about it are the mountains, guard- 
ing it against its foes. Over it is the 
throne of God, ensuring a government which 
gives the righteous their opportunity. It 
is an ideal picture, but a true one as to 
Divine intention. Yet it is not of the ma- 
terial fact that the pilgrims sing. All that 
is but a symbol of the safety and protec- 
tion and government of the trusting people. 
Jehovah is their rock foundation, their en- 
compassing protection, their enthroned 
King. In Him is all their strength and con- 
fidence, and on the pathway, with the city 
seen afar, of Him they sing. The song 
merges into a prayer that He will exercise 
on their behalf all that guidance and de- 
liverance in which they make their boast. 
As in the previous song they looked back 
to that from which they had escaped, in this 
they look forward to that to which they 
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go, and in each case their song is of Je- 
hovah. This is true retrospect and prospect, 
and both minister to the strength of pil- 
grimage. 


From Joseph Parker: 


The Lord has always been round about 
His people; they could not have lived one 
moment without Him: all things are from 
eternity. “As the mountains.” The Bible 
handles all big things, all things majestic 
and stupendous, and makes but small letters 
of them in its great literature of the sum 
total of things. The mountains are the 
capital letters of the landscape. Do you 
know what initial letters sometimes cost? 
Meissonier began his great career, or al- 
most began it, by getting a fee of five 
guineas for an illuminated initial letter. 
The mountains are illuminated capitals, the 
hills are the aristocracy of the fields. And 
yet the fields are oftentimes more fruitful 
than the hills; in many an inventory the 
hills are practically thrown in; it is on the 
eons and- on the valleys that the gold 
ies. 


Monday, 7th. Psalm cxrxvi. 


JEHOVAH THE RESTORER OF THE PILGRIM. 


The general movement of these songs of 
ascents is preserved in this case by the 
marginal reading of the first verse, better 
than by the text as it stands in the R. V. 
“When Jehovah brought back those that 
returned to Zion.” The pilgrims have 
looked back and praised Jehovah for es- 
cape. They have looked on and praised 
Him for their hope and present sense of se- 
curity. Now they break forth into an 
expression of their glad experience. It is 
all so wonderful this restoration by Je- 
hovah, that it is hardly believable, it is 
as though they dreamed. Laughter and 
singing are the only fitting expressions of 
their rejoicing hearts. Even the nations 
are compelled to recognize the doings of 
Jehovah on their behalf. Yet in the con- 
sciousness of the wonders wrought by Je- 
hovah is created a keen sense of their own 
imperfection. The deliverance is not yet 
complete, and the prayer is offered, “Turn 
again our captivity,” or as Dr. Kirkpatrick 
translates, “Restore our fortunes.” The 
restoration already in progress is the in- 
spiration of the prayer for its fulfilment. 
The song ends with a declaration of confi- 
dence that the sorrowful experiences of 
the past must issue in the realization of all 
that they so earnestly desire. 


From Adam Scott: 


Just as we have a picture of the sower 
going forth, so have we of his returning. 
He goes forth “bearing precious seed,” he 
comes back bearing his sheaves. (The 
word “bringing” is the same in the original 
as “bearing.”) What a beautifully sug- 
gestive picture! The seed is not called his, 
but the sheaves are his. It is true of the 
spiritual sower. The seed is God’s, the 
sheaves also are God’s; but they are also 
the sower’s. It was thus that Paul re- 
garded every convert of his ministry. He 
was his son in the gospel. And so the hus- 
bandman bears his sheaves. What a les- 
son is suggested here! The converts of 
our ministry should lie upon our hearts. 
We should bear them upon our sympathy 
and our earnest prayers. 


Tuesday, 8th. Psalm cxxvi. 


JEHOVAH THE HOME-MAKER OF THE PIL- 
GRIM. 


The thought of the pilgrim centers upon 
the city toward which his face is turned as 
the place of home. The strength of the 
Hebrew people in the past, and all that re- 
mains of it to-day, largely results from the 
keen. sense which they ever cherished of 
the importance of the home and the family. 
The house, the city, labor, are all impor- 
tant to the conserving of the strength of 
the family. Towards these the pilgrims 
look, but as they hope they recognize that, 
as in the settlement which will make these 
possible, Jehovah is the One Worker, so 
in these also He is the one and only 
Strength of His people. He must build the 
house and guard the city. He must be the 
Partner in toil, giving to His beloved even 


when they rest in sleep, after toil is over. 


That last is a thought full of comfort to 
the toiler. Jehovah is never weary, and 
carries on the enterprise while His trust- 
ing child gains new strength in sleep. 
Children, the glory of the home, are His 
gift, and they become the support and de- 
fence of their parents. Thus the pilgrims 
look forward to the rest which follows ex- 
ile in the city of God, and recognize that 
this also in all its details will result from 
His power and working. 


From J. Baldwin Brown: 


The model home life is set before us 
with singular fullness in the Word of God. 
I believe that the Jewish home was the 
noblest and the most powerful institution 
in the world in its times. Considering the 
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smallness of the land and of the nation, the 
influence which the Jews have exerted on 
human destiny is the miracle of history. 


The land was about as large as Wales; the. 


people fewer in number than the population 
of our capital, and yet they have filled the 
world with a vital influence, the savor of 
which is pungent to this day, and shows 
no signs of decay. Political philosophers 
have speculated much on the springs of this 
remarkable national vitality. The home 
lay at the root of it. Because the Jewish 
family was so strong, so pure, so sacred a 
thing, the whole nation has been so richly 
charged with quickening and consecrating 
influences for the world. And the first les- 
son taught in the home, and the characteris- 
tic feature of its nurture, was faith in the 
living and righteous God. 


Wednesday, oth. Psalm cxxvi. 


JEHOVAH THE HOME-KEEPER OF THE PIL- 
GRIM. . 

This song naturally follows the one in 
which Jehovah’s relation to the home, as 
building and establishing it, is recognized. 
It is chiefly interesting as it reveals the 
singer's conception of the relation between 
the prosperity of the family and that of 
tle city. As to the home, the condition 
of its prosperity is declared to be fear of 
the Lord walking in His ways. Then the 
resulting blessings are promised. This 
blessedness of home life issues in the good 
of Jerusalem. The line of development is 
most important: the God-fearing man, the 
God-fearing family, the God-fearing city. 
This song of the worshipers ascending 
toward the city and temple is one the ap- 
plication of which is of perpetual impor- 
tance. The strength of any city lies in its 
strong family life. The true strength of 
the family issues from its ordering in the 
fear of the Lord. It is of real significance 
that these songs of homie and of true civic 
consciousness are found among those which 
are sting on the way that leads to worship. 
It is ever good to carry into the place of 
our communion with God the interests of 
home and city. It is only by doing so 
that we can influence these for their lasting 
good. 


From J. Baldwin Brown: 


The family is both the State and the 
Church in little. The true order of the 
family life is the key, the Divine key, to 
the true order of the larger forms of human 
relation and activity in the commonwealth, 
which is but the home “writ large,’ and in 


the holy and eternally fruitful fellowship ot 
the Church, which is the household of God, © 
the early stages of whose development on 
earth, may be called the childhood of the 
commonwealth of the skies. Study the 
family lovingly, understand God’s idea of 
its constitution, relations, and duties, and 
you have mastered the whole philosophy 
of man’s social, political, and religious life. 
All the most learned students of the early 
history of society, on which a great flood 
of light has recently been poured, agree — 
that the home is the root of it. Out of the 
home, society in all its complex forms is 
developed. 


Thursday, roth. Psalm cxxix. 


JEHOVAH THE CONFIDENCE OF THE PILGRIM. 


This song is as of one who ascending to- 
ward the much desired place of rest and wor- 
ship looks back,and sees how in the past Je- 
hovah has delivered from sore perils. The 
backward look would seem to be inspired 
by consciousness of present peril, for im- 
mediately the song expresses desire for the 
judgment of Jehovah against those who 
are described as hating Zion. On the way 
to the city and temple those who hate the 
pilgrims of faith plot and scheme for their 
overthrow, and it is in the consciousness of 
this that the song celebrates past deliver- 
ances and seeks a continuance of them. 
While there is evidently a sense of danger 
in the mind of the singer, there is an utter 
absence of despair. It is the true attitude 
of those who have a rich experience of the 
faithfulness of God. In times of peril it 
is a good thing for the pilgrim to strengthen 
the heart by looking back and remembering 
past deliverances. Such an exercise will 
invariably create a present confidence. 
“His love in time past forbids me to 

think 

He ’ll leave me at last in trouble to sink: 

Each sweet Ebenezer I have in review 


Confirms His good pleasure to help me 
quite through.” 


From Alexander Maclaren: 


The story of past futile attempts against 
Israel animates the confidence and vindi- 
cates the wish breathed in the latter half 
of the psalm. To hate Zion, which Jehovah 
so manifestly loves and guards, must be 
suicidal. It is something far nobler than 
selfish. vengeance which desires and fore- 
sees the certain failure of attempts against 
it. The psalmist is still under the influence 
of his earlier metaphor of the ploughed field, 
but now has come to think of the harvest. 
The graphic image of’ the grass on flat 
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housetops of clay, which springs quickly 
because it has no depth of earth, and with- 
ers as it springs, vividly describes the short- 
lived success and rapid extinction of plots 
against Zion and of the plotters. 


Friday, 11th. Psalm crx. 


JEHOVAH THE REDEEMER OF THE PILGRIM. 


After the backward look there would fit- 
tingly be an inward look as the worshiper 
approached the place of worship. This is 
always a disquieting look. There is no 
confession here of specific sins, but the cry 
_is “out of the depths,” and the figure sug- 
gests the singer’s sense of deep need. What 
the cause is may certainly be gathered from 
the apprehensive sigh, “If thou, Lorn, 
shouldest mark iniquities, O Lord, who 
shall stand?” If the sense is of the na- 
tion’s distress, it is distinctly conscious of 
the connection of that distress with sin. 
All this is background which flings into 
bright relief the confidence of the soul in 
Jehovah as a pardoning and redeeming 
Lord. Some of the most beautiful things in 
the Psalter, or, indeed, in the Bible, are 
here. It was a Welshman in the midst of 
the wonderful revival of 1905 who ren- 
dered ver. 4, “There is forgiveness with 
thee—enough to frighten us!” which if not 
accurate translation is fine exposition. The 
deepest note in all true worship is this sense 
of “plenteous redemption,” and the perfec- 
tion of Jehovah’s love as thus manifested. 
To mark iniquities would be to fill us with 
despair. To redeem from all iniquities is 
to inspire us with hope. 


From H. D. Rawnsley: 


This is the appeal of all who have known 
what it is to feel the “tear from the depths 
of a Divine despair,” of all who have 
known what it is, in the blackness of thick 
darkness, to sink in the abyss of hopeless- 
ness and sorrow—alone in the prison-house 
of captivity to some sin or selfishness, alone 
in the profound depth of some great doubt, 
to be able yet to feel there is a God Who 
will hear, and a God to cry unto for suc- 
cor. “Out of the deep have I called unto 
thee, O Jehovah. Lord, hear my voice: 
Oh, let thine ears consider well the voice of 
my complaint.” 


Saturday, 12th. Psalm crexxt. 


JEHOVAH THE SATISFACTION OF THE PILGRIM. 

This is a brief psalm, but it is very full 
of beauty, as it sets forth the content of a 
restless soul in the will of God. It fol- 


lows the last as an advance of experience, 
and as a sequence. Its peculiar note is not 
that of a natural content, but of a satisfac- 
tion won in spite of all contrary tenden- 
cies. The thought of weaning is the domi- 
nant one. That for which a child craves 
it at last comes to be content without. So 
the soul of the sitiger, which once was am- 
bitious and restlessly. attempted to walk 
in ways for which it was not fitted, is with 
him in quietness and content. The secret 
of victory over feverish ambition is divulged 
in the psalmist’s appeal to Israel to hope 
in the Lord. That, interpreted in the light 
of the previous psalm, means that in the 
gracious sense of His forgiving love, there 
is the secret of a content which puts an end 
to all false ambition. Redemption truly 
apprehended is more thay forgiveness. It 
is restoration to the quiet peace of being in 
harmony with all the forces of the universe, 
because governed by the will of God. 


From Joseph Parker: 


He says he will not exercise himself in 
matters that are too high for him; he will 
not be too great a theologian, he will not 
undertake to put his little arms around the 
circle of infinity. He can plough well, and 
sow well, and do a very great amount of 
useful work; but he cannot grasp infinity. 
He can revere and wonder and pray and 
serve and help; but he cannot carry the 
universe. We are not held responsible for 
those things we cannot do. If you cannot 
pray, you will not be held responsible for 
praying; if you cannot live a noble life, 
God will not expect it from you; if He has 
sent you into this world absolute imbeciles, 
He: will not expect you to be geniuses. 
Where much is given, much will be re- 
quired; where little is given, little will be 
expected; where nothing is given, nothing 
can be returned. Now, say to yourself 
what you have, what power is yours, and 
be faithful to it.. That is life; that is 
honor. 


Sunday, 13th. Psalm cxxxt. 


JEHOVAH THE ASSURANCE OF THE PILGRIM. 


The pilgrims stand at the very entrance 
of the Holy City, and their song is one of 
strong desire, and equally strong confidence. 
In the first part the desire is expressed 
(ver. 1-10). It is for the fulfilment of the 
God-inspired purpose of David when, 
through affliction and at cost, he prepared 
for the building of the sanctuary. The idea 
of the theocracy is in mind as they pray, 
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“Arise, O Lorp, into thy resting place.” 
Jehovah is to be Center of gathering, while 
around Him are priests and saints, and be- 
fore Him the anointed King. The desire 
is answered by the assurance of the fidelity 
of Jehovah to His word (ver. 11-18). He 
has sworn to David, and He will not turn 
from it. The order is then set forth. The 
faithful Jehovah, the anointed King, the 
chosen city, the clothed priests, the rejoic- 
ing people, the established kingdom. What- 
ever were the circumstances of the writing 
of this song, its placing here is significant. 
The worshiping people are to be conscious 
of the true order of their life, and the true 
meaning of their approach. A spacious 
conception of the purpose of God is ever 
necessary to a true worship. Lacking this, 
the exercises of worship may easily degener- 
ate into selfish formalism. Where it is 
present, every individual is enabled to con- 
tribute to the whole that which makes for 
the complete realization of the ideal. 


From W. Morley Punshon: 


I confess I like to think of Solomon as 
the writer of the psalm; partly because I 
long to find anything redeeming in the 
character of that prince, both in wisdom 
and in folly; and partly because of the 
beautiful self-forgetfulness of the opening 
cry unto God, “Lorn, remember David and 
all his afflictions.” It was seemly; it was 
filially reverent for Solomon thus to pray. 
And it was right. It was only tracing back 
the river to its source. The temple was 
Solomon’s handiwork, but it was David’s 
thought—wrought out, elaborated, crystal- 
lized into marble, and stone, and gold. 
Honor to the brain which conceives, rather 
than to the hand which but executes the 
conception by plan and plummet and rule. 
Where were the victor’s palm, if the sub- 
tle thought of the commander were not 
marshalled on the tented field? 


Monday, 14th. Psalm crxviii. 


JEHOVAH THE GATHERER OF THE PILGRIM. 


At last the pilgrims are within the city. 
After the long and toilsome march their 
feet stand within the city of God. The 
common impulse of all has been the desire 
to reach the dwelling place of Jehovah, 
and to worship before His face. This de- 
sire has brought them together, and in this 
nearness of souls gathered by a common 
purpose there is a new blessing, and of that 
they sing. In finding Jehovah they have 
found each other, and as a result of a com- 


mon loyalty to Him, a new social order has 
been created. Under two figures the singer 
describes the blessedness of this order. 
It is like the holy anointing oil. It is like 
the dew of Hermon. The former suggests 
joy and richness of experience. The latter 
describes the freshness and renewal of all 
life. The source of the new joy is recog- 
nized, “Jehovah commanded the blessing.” 
The first matter of importance in indi- 
vidual life is ever that of seeking fellow- 
ship with God. When this is sought and 
found, there always follows the realization 
of the fellowship of the saints. All our 
lack of union among ourselves is due to 
failure to realize our union with God. 


From Perowne: 


Herder says of this exquisite little song 
that “it has the fragrance of a lovely rose.” 
Nowhere has the nature of true unity,— 
that unity which binds men together, not 
by artificial restraints, but as brethren of 
one heart,—been more faithfully described, 
nowhere has it been so gracefully illus- 
trated, as in this short ode. True concord 
is, we are here taught, a holy thing, a sa- 
cred oil, a rich perfume which, flowing 
down from the head to the beard, sanctifies 
the whole body. It is a sweet morning 
dew, which lights not only on the lofty 
mountain-peaks, but on the lesser hills, 
embracing all, and refreshing all with its 
influence. ; 


Tuesday, 15th. Psalm cxrxeriv. 


JEHOVAH THE REST OF THE PILGRIM. 


This is the last of the Songs of Ascents, 
and breathes the spirit of rest. As in the 
last the joy of the fellowship of faithful 
souls was the burden, here it is that of the 
sense of peace and rest flowing from fellow- 
ship with Jehovah. The atmosphere of the 
song is that of rest. The sun has sunk 
in the west. The activity of the day is over. 
Quietness pervades the city. The pilgrims 
have found the hour of peace. At the cen- 
ter of the people is the temple. There 
priests still keep their vigil, They “by 
night stand in the house of Jehovah.” The 
last thought of the pilgrim is of the good- 
ness of Jehovah, and the song calls to the 
temple watchers to bless His name. In the 
stillness there comes back the answer of 
the priests. It is one of blessing upon the 
worshiper. Thus in the silence of night, 
ere sleep comes, the worshiper blesses Je- 
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hovah, and is blessed by Him. It is the 
fellowship of rest. By faith the pilgrims of 
to-day have access to this fellowship every 
night. There is One Watcher in the Holiest, 
Who never slumbers, and through Him our 
worship is perpetual. His voice speaks the 
word of benediction to us in response to 
our adoration. This is rest indeed. 


From J. B. Heard: 


Who are these night-watchers, and to 
whom does the psalmist refer? Probably 
there were guards or sentinels set to pace 
the sacred courts and to trim the lamps 
which burned dim within that holy place, 
which was the presence-chamber of the 
great King. The gloom must have been 
oppressive, and sometimes they must have 
trembled as they paced the long corridors 
and looked up at the vast vault overhead, 
through which a dim lamp or two shot a 
feeble ray like a star seen through the rack 
of clouds on a stormy night. To cheer 
these watchers and to impress on them that 
solitude is not awful if God’s presence be 
there, this psalm was probably written. It 
was written for us, too, who have to pass 
through the same solitude, and to stand by 
night in the house of the Lord. 


Wednesday, w6th. Psalm cxrxxv. 


JEHOVAH THE OsjEcT oF HIS PEOPLE’S 


PRAISE, 


After the general movement of this book of 
the Psalter which has brought us in thought 
to the ultimate realization of worship, and 
before the final psalms of perfected praise, 

- we now have a section (cxxxv.—cxliv.) in 
which are contained songs of experience, 
the inspiration of which is in the con- 
ceptions of Jehovah and the way of ap- 
proach to Him, which the former songs 
have set forth. This first of the series is 
a pure song of praise. It opens with a call 
to the priests as the representatives of the 
people to praise (ver. 1, 2). It proceeds to 
set forth the reasons for this praise (ver. 
3-18). The first is that of what He is in 
Himself, and the fact that He has chosen 
His people (ver. 3-5). The second is that 
of His creative might (ver. 6, 7). The 
third is that of His deliverance of His peo- 
ple from bondage (ver. 8, 9). The fourth 
is that of His giving them a land (ver. 
10-12). The fifth is that of His faithful- 
ness (ver. 13). The sixth is that of His 
sure judgment and consequent return to 
His servants (ver. 14). The seventh is 
that of His superiority as the Living One 


Notes. 1s: 
over ali the false and dead idols of the 
nations (ver. 15-18). Finally the song is 
an appeal to nation, priests, and Levites to 
unite in His praise. 


From Alexander Maclaren: 


Psalmists are never weary of drawing 
confidence and courage for to-day from the 
deeds of the Exodus and the Conquest. 
Ver. 8 is copied from Ex. xiii. 15, and the 
whole section is saturated with phrase- 
ology drawn from Deuteronomy. Ver. 13 
is from Ex. iii. 15, the narrative of the 
theophany at the Bush. - That Name, pro- 
claimed then as the basis of Moses’ mis- 
sion and Israel’s hope, is now, after so many 
centuries and sorrows, the same, and it 
will endure forever. Ver. 14 is from Deut. 
xxxii. 36. Jehovah will right His people, 
1. e., deliver them from oppressors, which 
is the same thing as “relent concerning his 
servants,” since His wrath was the reason 
of their subjection to their foes. That ju- 
dicial deliverance of Israel is at once the 
sign that His Name, His revealed charac- 
ter, continues the same, unexhausted and 
unchanged forever, and the reason why the 
Name shall continue as the object of per- 
petual adoration and trust. 


Thursday, 17th. Psalm cxxxvi1. 


JEHOVAH THE GOD OF MERCY. 


This is a song of the age-abiding mercy 
of Jehovah. It opens and closes with a 
call to praise, and in its main movements 
sets forth the reason for such praise. In 
the opening call the three great names or 
titles of God are made use of, viz.: Jehovah, 
Elohim, Adonahy. The first is mentioned 
in its lonely splendor, as it always is. 
There is no attempt at qualification or com- 
parison. The second is used in comparison. 
He is the God of gods. All other mighty 
beings, false or true, are less than He; and 
subservient to Him. In the same way He 
is Lord of lords. The reasons for praise 
are found in the manifestations of His 
power and interest in His -people. His 
power as seen in creation is first sung (ver. 
1-9). Then His delivering power manifest 
on behalf of His people (ver. 10-15). This 
naturally merges into the song of His guid- 
ance and government of them, as He 
brought them into possession (ver. 16-22). 
And finally His goodness in restoring His 
people after declension and wandering (ver. 
23-25). The dominant note is mercy as 
manifest in all the activities of God. To 
see the love and compassion of God in 
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creation, in deliverance, in government, in 
restoration is ever to be constrained to 
praise. 


From Joseph Parker: 


When the psalmist says, “O give thanks 
unto the Lorn,” he does not appeal to mere 
sentiment, nor does he ask men to be do- 
ing something that is of the nature of 
superstition; he immediately adds his rea- 
son for the exhortation—“for his mercy 
endureth forever.’ The psalmist would 
have human praise continue as long as Di- 
vine mercy, and because Divine mercy never 
ceased he would never allow the song of 
gratitude to come to an end. The psalm- 
ist does not magnify the almightiness of 
God, or any of those attributes which ap- 
pall men and drive them from the throne 
to an immeasurable distance, covering them 
with a sense of inferiority and humiliation; 
he calls upon them to give thanks unto the 
Lord because of the Lord’s ever-enduring 
mercy. We always need mercy, because 
we are always conscious of guilt. We ap- 
peal to mercy because we dare not appeal 
to righteousness. 


Friday, 18th. Psalm crxevii. 
JEHOVAH THE GoD OF JUDGMENT. 


This is a song of memory. From the 
midst of the circumstances of restoration 
the singer looks back to days of captivity 
and sorrow. The picture is graphic. Baby- 
lon was far from their own land, and far 
removed in every way from the city of 
God and the temple of Jehovah. All its 
material splendor was nothing to the cap- 
tive souls who were yet faithful to Jehovah. 
There they sat, with harps hung silently 
upon the willows, and wept. Their taunt- 
ing captors asked them to sing. They 
sought to be amused by these people of a 
strange religion, and the request was in it- 
self an insult to their faith. It was im- 
possible, and they refused to sing the song 
of Jehovah. To have done so would have 
been to play traitor to their own lost city, 
and to all that their citizenship stood for. 
The prayer for vengeance must be inter- 
preted by the first part of the song, with its 
revelation of the treatment they received. 
It must of course also be interpreted by the 
times in which they lived. Our times are 
different. We have more light. And yet 
it is well to remember that the deepest 
sense of justice still makes punishment a 
necessary thing in- the economy of God. 


That conception of God which denies the 
equity of retribution is weak and false. 
From Edward J. Hardy: 


The exiles had good reason for adding 
their tears to the waters of Babylon. How- 


ever grand their new place of residence _ 


might be, it was not home, and that made 
a sad difference to them. Though they 


made the best of it, they could not conceal 


from themselves the fact that they were 
stripped bare—for that is the meaning of 
“guloth,’ the Hebrew word for “the cap- 
tivity.’ They were stripped bare of coun- 
try, of sanctuary, and even of their God, 
if at least they were to listen to the con- 
queror’s mocking question, “Where is now 
thy God?” Human sorrow has _ never 
found so loud, so plaintive, and so long- 
protracted a wail as that of those for whom 
Ezekiel, Jeremiah, and the writers of the 
captivity psalms became mouthpieces. 


Saturday, roth. Psalm cxxxvits. 


JEHOVAH THE PERFECTER. 


The final personal note of this song is 
reached in the words, “Jehovah will per- 
fect that which concerneth me.” It opens 
with consecration to the sacred duty of 
praise. This consecration has a threefold 
aspect. It is-personal, and thus is expressed 
in terms of completeness. “With the whole 
heart” leaves no room for mixed motive or 
divided devotion. It has in view the sur- 
rounding authorities, “before the gods.” As 
a‘testimony to the supreme God the singer 
will praise. It is directed “towards the 
holy temple,’ and so is conscious of the 
true order of worship as ordained. The 
reason of praise is next declared to be that 
of lovingkindness and truth as already 
proved. The effect of praise is to be that . 
of the revelation of God to others, who if 
they come to know Him will also praise 
Him. The final movement tells of the 
singer’s confidence as to the future. This 
is based on His knowledge. He sees the 
lowly, and the haughty cannot escape Him 
by distance. Therefore, the deliverance of 
the trusting soul from all coming trouble 
is assured, and his final perfecting also. 
The song closes. with the affirmation of the 
enduring mercy of Jehovah, and a petition 
which reveals the singer’s need of the con- 
tinual help of God. 


From Andrew F. Peabody: 


A friend said to me one Sunday, on the 
way from church: “How sad it is that we 
cannot devote ourselves more constantly 
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to our own spiritual culture! There are 
so many utterly unspiritual things to be 
done or gone through with, that it is really 
very little time that we can give to the great 
work of this life——our preparation for a 
higher and better life.” This would have 
been well said, were it not that the very 
condition of things complained of is a provi- 
dential necessity, of God’s appointment, and, 
therefore, undoubtedly better for us than 
any method that we might deem preferable. 
If the soul and God and heaven are not 
fictions, we are constrained to believe that 
the Divine Providence orders our discipline 
here with a view to our surest nurture and 
our highest good, that its school is our best 
school, its designated way the best way for 
us. 


Sunday, 2zoth. Psalm cxrexxix. 


JEHOVAH THE OMNISCIENT. 


The conception of intimate personal re- 
lation between God and man is perhaps 
more remarkably and forcefully dealt with 
in this song than in any other in the whole 
collection. The great facts are first stated. 
Jehovah’s knowledge of personal life is de- 
clared. He is familiar with every motion 
even to the simplest of downsitting and up- 
rising. He knows thought afar off, that is, 
in the strange and mystic processes of its 
making. All ways and words are intimately 
known to the God Who is the nearest en- 
vironment of human life. And from all 
this there can be no escape, for the Omni- 
scient is also the Omnipresent. He is in 
heaven, but Sheol also is full of His pre- 
sence. Distance is a human term only, and 
the uttermost parts of the trackless sea are 
also in the Presence. Darkness is light to 
Him, and has no hiding place from Him. 
The deep mysteries of being are not in- 
volved to Jehovah, for He presided in wis- 
dom over .all the mystic processes of the 
beginnings of human life. All this does not 
affright the singer, for he knows the love 
of Jehovah, and exclaims in glad praise for 
the preciousness of the unnumbered 
thoughts of God concerning him. In view 
of all this it is hopeless for the wicked to 
‘attempt to escape from God, and the sing- 
er’s desire for-separation from all such is 
the final word of the psalm. The way of 
separation is that of personal choice. He 
must and will.separate himself. Yet he is 
also dependent upon God in this matter, 
and prays for His examination, and lead- 


ing. 


From George Matheson: 


In three directions hast Thou beset me, 
O God. Thou art behind me, Thou art be- 
fore me, Thou art in contact with me. 
Thou art behind me in my past, Thou art 
before me in my future, Thou art in con- 
tact with me in the pressure of my present 
hour. In all these relations I need Thee 
every day. I am bound to three worlds, 
and any one of them would crush me were 
I not beset_by Thee. I am bound to the 
past, and its chain oppresses me; I am 
bound to the future, and its shadows appall 
me; I am bound to the present, and its 
conflict perturbs me. I want rest for my 
threefold self—rest in Thee. Beset my 
dark past with Thy presence; take up its 
clouds and turn them into sunshine. Beset 
my shadowy future with Thy glory; reveal 
the rainbow of Thy promise to the eye of 
faith. Beset my arduous present with the 
sense of Thy nearness; let me feel laid on 
me the pressure of Thy hand. 


Monday, 21st. Psalm cal. 


JEHOVAH THE DEFENDER OF THE DEFENCE- 
LESS. 


The previous five psalms have dealt with 
the absolute sufficiency of Jehovah. Their 
titles will indicate this: “Jehovah the Ob- 
ject of His people’s praise, Jehovah the 
God of mercy, Jehovah the God of judg- 
ment, Jehovah the Perfecter, Jehovah Om- 
niscient and Omnipresent.” In the -four 
which follow a different note is struck. 
They reveal the need of man, and his ut- 
ter helplessness. Yet they stand over 
against the former five: The appeal of ali 
of them is made out of dire necessity to 
absolute Sufficiency. They lead up to an- 
other which thrills with thanksgiving as it 
expresses the consciousness of how per- 
fectly the resources of Jehovah meet the 
need of man. The present psalm deals with 
the subject of foes without. The singer 
is conscious that he is surrounded by ene- 
mies. The song begins on a low level, and 
rises as it proceeds. The first movement 
(ver. 1-5) describes the malice of the ene- 
mies, and ends with prayer for preservation. 
The second (ver. 6-10) commences with 
earnest prayer, the confidence of which is 
based upon past experiences of deliverance; 
and it ends with a definite request for the 
discomfiture of his foes. The final move- 
ment (ver. 11-13) is an affirmation of faith.” 
The singer is confident that in the gov- 
ernment of Jehovah evil men cannot con- 
tinue. The afflicted will be delivered, and 
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the righteous and upright will be perfectly 
vindicated. 


From Alexander Maclaren: 


At last the poet comes back to brighter 
thoughts, and his words become limpid 
again with his change of mood. He 
“knows” as the result of meditation and 
experience, that not only he, but all the 
afflicted and needy, who are righteous and 
upright, have God on their side. He will 
stand by their side in their hour of dis- 
tress; He will admit them to dwell by His 
side, in deep, still communion, made more 
real and sweet by the harassments of 
earth, which drive them for shelter and 
peace to His breast. That confidence is a 
certitude for the psalmist. He announces 
it with an “I know,” and seals it with a 
“surely.” Such is the issue of trouble 
which was spread before Jehovah, and 
vented itself in prayer. 


Tuesday, 22nd. Psalm cli. 


JEHOVAH THE KEEPER OF THE TREMBLING. 


In this song the influence of the external 
troubles upon the inner life of the singer 
is revealed. Throughout it breathes the 
spirit of fear lest the soul should be se- 
duced from the attitude of whole-hearted 
loyalty to God. The peril most evidently 
threatening arises from the enticements of 
the ungodly; and the psalmist earnestly 
prays that he may be protected by Jehovah 
in speech and thought and action. With- 
out in so many words declaring so, the song 
clearly reveals the fact that the singer has 
been sorely tempted to turn aside to ways 
of ungodly men, to share their hospitality, 
and so escape their hostility. This peril 
is more subtle than that of the active oppo- 
sition of these men, and in this distress he 
turns to God. This is his safety. That he 
he is able to say, “Mine eyes are unto thee, 
O Gop the Lord,” is a revelation of the fact 
that his anchor still holds, not only against 
the fierce onslaught of enemies, but also 
against the insidious temptation to turn 
aside from the path of rectitude in order 
to escape the vindictive opposition of his 
enemies. If the former psalm reveals the 
perils of foes without, this no less clearly 
deals with the danger of fears within. 


From E. W. Hengstenberg: 


*. The psalmist entreats from the Lord 
power to withstand the internal dangers 
with which he was threatened from the as- 
saults of a hostile world, the temptation 
which pressed upon him to murmur against 


‘ 


God and His providential dealings, and to 
pass over into the path of prosperous sin- 
ners (ver. 1-4). In ver. 5-7 he brings to 
his recollection the reasons which might 
fortify him against such a temptation: what 
he had hitherto suffered was the gracious 
and gentle chastisement of a righteous God, 
and in His time the wheel will turn, the 
enemies be appointed to destruction, the 
death of the psalmist change into life. 
Finally, in ver. 8-10, he prays that the 
Lord would bring such hopes into fulfil- 
ment, by giving deliverance to him, and 
overthrowing the enemies. 


Wednesday, 23rd. Psalm cxlu. 


JEHOVAH THE REFUGE OF THE OVERWHELMED. 


In this psalm human need is yet more 
vividly set forth. Here is seen the con- 
sciousness resulting from the difficulties de- 
scribed in the previous psalm. Here there 
is a combination of fighting and fears 
within and without. The onslaught of the 
foe and the trembling heart constitute an 
experience which can only be described as 
that of a spirit overwhelmed. There are 
two notes running side by side throughout 
the song. The first is that of this terrible 
sense of helplessness and hopelessness so 
far as man is concerned. The other is that 
of the determined application of the help- 
less soul to Jehovah... There is the utmost 
urgency in this method. “I cry with my 
voice. .... I pour out my complaint. .... 
I show before him my trouble.’ The whole 
need is gathered up into the tremendous 
statement, “Refuge hath failed me; no 
man careth for my soul.” This is answered 


. by triumphing faith in the words, “O Je- 


hovah.... thou art my refuge.” The song 
ends with an earnest cry for deliverance, 
and an affirmation of confidence that the 
cry will be heard and answered. 


From Edwin H. Eland: 


All the more important facts of our ex- 
istence force the thought upon us of the 
solitariness of the human spirit. We feel 
it most intensely, perhaps, when we stand 
by the deathbed of those we love, and know 
that we cannot go with them; no, not one 
step upon their momentous journey. We 
feel it when we make our deepest resolu- 
tions, and acknowledge our responsibility for 
them to none but God. And we shall feel 
it, too, when our turn comes to go, and we 
have to leave behind all, even the best and 
dearest of earthly friends. Yet he whose 
mind is stayed on God will fare forth on his 
last lone voyage undismayed, alone and yet 
not alone, for all about him is the deep per- 
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vading sense of Love; and at the last pass, 
when all else fails, he knows that he has a 
Refuge—a “place to flee unto,” and that 
God Himself “cares for his soul.” 


Thursday, 24th. Psalm cexliti. 


JEHOVAH THE CONFIDENCE OF THE DESOLATE. 


This is the last of the four psalms, and 
both in respect of the sense of helplessness 
and of assurance in God, it is more vivid 
and striking than any other of them. So far 
as human situation is concerned it is a cry 
of despair and a terrible one indeed. The 
life is smitten, the spirit is overwhelmed, 
and the whole complaint ends with a state- 
ment, “My heart within me is desolate.” 
That final word “desolate” has in it the 
sob of an unillumined sea. Yet the psalm 
opens with an earnest cry to Jehovah, and 
after the declaration of need, is to the 
end a determined act of faith. In the sit- 
uation of complete helplessness the soul 
prepares for its prayer, and the words 
which indicate the method of preparation 
are interesting. “I remember .... I medi- 
fate .... 1 muse.” The issue of this is 
immediately declared, “I spread forth my 
hands unto thee.” The earnestness of the 
soul is manifested in the urgent petitions 


which follow. “Make haste .... hide not 
thy face... . cause me to hear... . cause 
me to know .... deliver me... . teach 
me... . quicken me.” Personal consecra- 


tion in this endeavor to lay hold upon the 
infinite resource is manifest in the affirma- 
mons.) In thee do I trust... . - I lift up 
my soul unto thee..... I flee unto thee to 
hide me,” and finally “I am thy servant.” 
Through all the urgency and the earnest- 
ness there is also manifest an unshaken con- 
fidence. “Thou art my God” is the central 
word around which all the others gather. 


From Joseph Parker: 


“T remember the days of old’; I may 
not interfere with to-morrow, on that side 
I am limited, and, indeed, humbled and held 
almost in contempt, I cannot see to-morrow 
morning. But whilst I have no liberty in 
the future I have the fullest liberty in the 
past; my imagination must not wander, 
but my heart may go back and recall all 
the sunshine, all the battle, all the triumph. 
He who knows yesterday knows to-morrow ; 
he who is heavenly-minded is in heaven; 
he who is a true historian is a confident 
and triumphant prophet. So then, though 


we seem to be bounded by to-night, and 
have no inheritance beyond the river of the 


‘immediate darkness in which we sleep, yet 


when we bring a fuller and truer interpreta- 
tion to bear upon the circumstances and all 
their suggestiveness, we are already in the 
Canaan that lies beyond the Jordan of the 
night. 


Friday, 25th. Psalm cxliv. 
JEHOVAH THE ROCK OF STRENGTH. 


This is a song of triumphant assurance. 
Its placing at this point in the book sug- 
gests the invincible experience of trusting 
souls. In order to appreciate all its value, 
the nine psalms immediately preceding 
must be borne in mind. Five of them cele- 
brate the sufficiency of God. These are 
followed by four which declare the utter 
helplessness of man. The present one im- 
mediately follows, and in it the two facts 
are present; but the Divine sufficiency is 
seen encompassing the human helplessness 
until it is so lost sight of as hardly to be . 
discoverable. The opening affirmations thrill 
with the singer’s confidence of ability in 
the might of Jehovah. There is a conflict, 
but fear is banished because Jehovah 
teaches the hands to war and the fingers to 
fight; and He is all that the soul in conflict 
needs. This affirmation is followed by an 
exclamation of surprise that Jehovah so 
high should take any account of man, who 
by comparison is vanity. There is no 
shadow of doubt in the exclamation, for the 
song immediately becomes a prayer for the 
operation of Jehovah’s might, for the res- 
cue of the trusting soul. It then climbs to 
the higher level of praise in the new song 
of confidence which ends in a repetition of 
the prayer for rescue. Finally, the singer 
describes the peace and prosperity of the 
people whose God is Jehovah. 


From G. F. Browne: 


“What is man?” is a question asked by 
every one of us at some time or another. 
What is this strange, complex thing called 
man? This thing of so many moods, so 
many mirids, so many wills, capable, con- 
sciously capable of so much that is good, 
and capable also, and consciously capable, 
of so very much that is evil? If we put 
the question to ourselves we get no answer 
that is not at least as vague, as restless, as 
unsatisfying, as we ourselves are to our- 
selves. But if we put the question to 
Almighty God, we have an answer. First 
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of all, observe the psalmist was not asking 
in doubt; he was putting a paradox which 
had struck his own soul, and which he put 
into words for the benefit of all mankind. 
“Lorp, what is man?” “Thou art my hope, 
my castle, and deliverer, my defender in 
whom I trust.” Thou art everything to me 
always, and, what is man? “He is like a 
thing of nought: his time passeth away 


like a shadow.” That is the paradox. 
Man—this poor thing, and Thou—the 
Almighty. 


Saturday, 26th. Psalm czlv. 


JEHOVAH THE OBJECT OF PERFECT PRAISE. 


This is a great psalm of praise standing 
alone; and serving as an introduction to the 
last five, which constitute the final anthem 
of thanksgiving, the expression of perfected 
praise. It is a solo, but the singer is sing- 
ing not for himself alone, but for others. 
The peoples are in mind. It has three 
movements: an introduction (ver. 1-4); a 
statement of theme (ver. 5-9); and the full 
exercise of thanksgiving (ver. 10-21). The 
introduction speaks of determination to 
praise (ver. 1), of continuity in praise 
(ver. 2), of reason for praise (ver. 3), and 
of fellowship in praise (ver. 4). The theme 
is a threefold one, first, the majesty of the 
Divine honor and works (ver. 5). Second, 
the might of the acts of God (ver. 6, 7). 
Third and supremely, the mercy of God 
(ver. 8, 9). Then follows the exercise. 
First the chorus of the works of Jehovah, 
and of His saints. This chorus celebrates 
His glory, His power, His mighty acts, 
and the majesty of His kingdom. The rest 
of the psalm is a song carrying out the 
thoughts suggested in the statement of 
theme. The majesty of Jehovah is cele- 
brated (ver. 13). His might as operating in 
the uplifting of the fallen is declared (ver. 
14). Finally, the activity of His mercy is 
delighted in (ver. 15-20). Everything con- 
cludes with the reaffirmation of personal 
determination to praise, and the expression 
of desire that all flesh should join in the 
anthem. 


From E. Johnson: 


“The Lorp is good to all.” The prayer- 
book version of the psalm renders it, “The 
Lord is loving to every man.” Simple sen- 
tences, yet with an infinite wealth of mean- 
ing. They contain a theory of the uni- 
verse. This world did not come into ex- 
istence by chance. It is caused; its causes 


reduce themselves to unity; that unity of 
cause, if we think the matter out, can be 
none other than personal; that Cause we 
name God. 


Sunday, 27th. Psalm calvi. 


JEHOVAH PRAISED AS THE HELPER oF His © 
PEOPLE. 


We now come to the final psalms of 
adoration, each one of which opens and 
closes with the great call to praise. “Halle- 
lujah, praise the Lorn.” The theme of 
this first is that of the sufficiency of God 
as the Helper of His people. It opens with 
the personal note of determination to praise 
(ver. 1, 2). As a background the inability 
of man to help is declared. He is not to be 
trusted, for “his breath goeth forth.” In 
contrast with this helplessness the strength 
of Jehovah is celebrated as manifested in 
creation, and the maintenance of order 
(ver. 6), as exercised on behalf of the 
needy and the oppressed (ver. 7-9). No- 
tice the descriptions of the people whom 


Jehovah helps. “The oppressed .... the 
hungry .... the prisoners .... the blind 

. they that are bowed down .... the 
righteous .... the strangers... . the father- 


less and widow.’ Then notice how the 
Divine activity exactly meets the need. 
“Executeth judgment .... giveth food 
.... looseth .... openeth the eyes . 
raiseth up ....loveth....preserveth.... 
upholdeth.” In contrast with the vanishing 
life of princes and sons of men, Jehovah 
reigns forever, and is the God of Zion to 
all generations. 


From J. Baldwin Brown: 


Through the whole Old Testament the 
same grand thought, “God the poor man’s 
Friend,” reveals itself. The most awful 
and sublime descriptions of His power, His 
grandeur, His splendor, are associated with 
His cherishing care of the weak and help- 
less, His tender pity for the poor. Sacred 
to Him everywhere is the mystery of moral 
existence. Beautiful to Him everywhere is 


the hope and trust of a feeble one in His 


power and love. Sustained by Him every- 
where, with all the strength of that mighty- 
hand which upholds the pillars of the uni- 
verse, is the cause of the afflicted and the 
right of the poor. And this character of 
God is absolute and eternal. Its root lies 
in the heart of His nature. “He keepeth 
truth forever’—the truth of His nature, 
the truth of His purpose, the truth of His 
relation to and work for mankind. 
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Monday, 28th. Psalm. cxlvii. 


JEHOVAH PRAISED AS THE GOVERNOR oF His 
PEOPLE. 


In this psalm, beginning with a call which 
- declares the pleasantness and comeliness of 
praise (ver. 1), the singer first celebrates 
the Divine activity in restoring His people 
(ver. 2-6). He then proceeds to declare 
hovy God provides for all human needs 
(ver. 7-11); and finally rejoices in the per- 
fection of His government (ver. 12-20). 
In the first movement dealing with the res- 
toration of Israel, there is a very beauti- 
ful suggestion of the interrelation of the 
pitying power of God. “He healeth the 
broken-hearted .... he telleth the number 
of the stars.” In this activity of restoration 
there is manifest power and wisdom, and 
strict discrimination in the upholding of 
the meek, and the abasing of the wicked. 
In His providence God provides for all 
material needs, and yet His purpose in so 
doing is that of creating the spiritual atti- 
tudes towards Himself in which He su- 
premely delights, His delight being finally 
not in animal strength, but in the fear and 
hope which constitute spiritual strength. 
In the last movement there is a fine recog- 
nition of His provision of material supply, 
which is, however, all the way through 
made parabolic of His sustenance of spirit- 
ual strength. Literally He gives His peo- 
ple “the finest of the wheat,’ and actually 
gives snow, and hoar frost, and ice; and 
yet all these things are intended to be 
revelations of the methods by which He 
sends His commandment and His word, 
His statutes and His judgments, for the 
perfect ordering of life. 


From A. M. Fairbairn: 


The old Hebrew psalmist, by placing in 
striking contrast the infinitely great and 
the infinitely little, brings out, in the most 
effective way possible, the providence of 
God as at once comprehensive enough to 
superintend the interests of the collective 
universe, and kindly and careful enough 
not to neglect the smallest individual. 
While His omniscient eye numbers the in- 
numerable stars, His gentle touch heals 
the broken heart. While His fiat holds the 
listening planets to their spheres, His ten- 
der hand binds up our bleeding wounds. 
These are old, very old thoughts, the 
imaginings of ancient Hebrew men, who 
little dreamed of the strange secrets hidden 


in the earth beneath their feet, or the 
heavens above their heads; but, though be- 
tween their day and ours lie centuries 
crowded with the most splendid discover- 
ies man has made, yet neither science nor 
philosophy has ever proclaimed a truth 
that can match in sublimity, equal in 
beauty, or rival in its wealth of eternal 
human interest, this old Hebrew faith— 
“He healeth the broken in heart, and bind- 
eth up their wounds. He telleth the num- 
ber of the stars; he calleth them all by 
their names.” 


Tuesday, 29th. Psalm cxlviti. 


JEHOVAH PRAISED BY THE WHOLE CREATION, 


This is the psalm of the whole creation. 
It has two movements indicated by the 
words “from the heavens” (ver. 1), and 
“from the earth’ (ver. 7). In the first the 
scale is a descending one. “In the heights” 
to “his angels,” “sun and moon.” Of all of 
them it is true that He created and estab- 
lished them. In the second the scale is an 
ascending one, from the deeps and the 
dragons, through the elements and nature, 
to the sentient life, and onward through 
kings and princes and all human beings. 
From the heights and depths and all that 
lies between, praise is to be offered to Je- 
hovah, for “his glory is above the earth and 
héaven.” This praise, however, in the mind 
of the singer is to be perfectly expressed 
through Israel, a people near unto Him. 
This is an all encompassing note of adora- 
tion, which one of our more recent singers 
has perfectly expressed in the lines :— 


“The whole creation joins in one 
To bless the sacred Name 
Of Him Who sits upon the Throne, 
And to adore the Lamb.” 


From Canon Liddon: 


In this psalm, written for use in the 
Jewish service immediately after the re- 
turn from the captivity in Babylon, all 
the works of God, both in earth and in 
heaven, are summoned to. praise their 
Creator as best they may. The heavenly 
bodies, and the spiritual intelligences who 
inhabit the heavens, the earth with its 
various forms of life culminating in man, 
are to praise Almighty God by unconscious 
obedience to the law which governs them, 
or by conscious acknowledgment of Him, 
its Author, as the case may be. The sun 
and moon, the stars, the fire and vapor, the 
snow and the hail, the wild beasts and the 
tame cattle, the birds and the reptiles, and, 
in their magnificent freedom so perfect in 
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its obedience, the holy angels,—these all do 
obey the law and the Greator; man lives 
on the frontier between obedience and dis- 
obedience. 


Wednesday, 30th. Psalm cxlix. 


JEHOVAH PRAISED By His SAINTS. 


As the last song ended by the recognition 
of the place of the saints in expressing the 
universal praise of Jehovah, this one en- 
larges the thought by confining itself wholly 
to the anthem of the saints. “His praise 
in the assembly of the saints” (ver. 1); 
“Let the saints exult in glory’ (ver. 5); 
“This honor have all his saints” (ver. 8). 
The saints are to praise Him as Creator and 
King. They are to do this with all the 
abandon of the dance and of music; be- 
cause He has taken pleasure in them, and 
beautified them with salvation. This praise 
is to be the perpetual attitude of their 
lives. They are to “exult in glory,” and 
to “sing for joy upon their beds.” Their 
praise is not merely to be that of the chant- 
ing of words. It is also to be in the exer- 
cise of His will. While the high praises 
of God are in their mouth, a two-edged 
sword is to be in their hand, with which 
they carry out His purposes among the 
peoples, the kings, and the nobles. The 
privilege of praise in word and work is an 
honor, specially conferred. upon His saints. 


From Alexander Maclaren: 


Chiefly should God’s praise sound out 
from “the congregation of his favored 
ones,” the long-scattered captives who owe 
it to His favor that they are a congrega- 
tion once more. The jubilant psalmist 
delights in that name for Israel, and uses 
it thrice in his song. He loves to set forth 
the various names, which each suggests 
some sweet, strong thought of what God 
is to the nation and the nation to God— 
His favored ones, Israel, the children of 
Zion, His people, the afflicted. He heaps 
together synonyms expressive of raptur- 
ous joy—rejoice, be glad, exult. He calls 
for expressions of triumphant mirth in 
which limbs, instruments, and voices unite. 
He would have the exuberant gladness 
well over into the hours of repose, and the 
night be made musical with ringing shouts 
of joy. “Praise is better than sleep,” and 
the beds which had often been privy to 
silent tears may well be witnesses of exult- 
ation that cannot be dumb. 
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Thursday, 31st. Psalm cl. 


JEHOVAH PRAISED IN PERFECTION. 

This psalm which concludes the book, 
and all the Psalter as final doxology, is 
the most comprehensive, and illuminative 


illustration of perfect praise in the whole- 


Psalter. In our analysis of it as doxology 
at the beginning of the book its essential 
values are stated. The central place of 
prayer is the sanctuary, that is, the place 


of Divine manifestation, whether the earthly ~ 


temple or the heavenly matters nothing. 


The circumference is the firmament of His - 


power which is the outer confine of human 
consciousness. The reason for praise is that 
of His mighty acts, whether in creation, 
redemption, or government. The measure 
of praise is His excellent greatness, so that 
it can never end until aH the story be ex- 
hausted. The method is set forth by a de- 
scription of the instruments of music con- 
stituting a perfect orchestra. Finally, the 
one condition of praise is the possession of 
breath, that is to say, life received from Him 
must return in praise to Him. The func- 
tion of life is praise, and the force of praise 
is life. The note of responsibility and the 
dignity of choice are alike indicated in the 
fact that the final psalm is not merely an 
expression of praise, but a call to its exer- 
cise. Thus it is seen that the worship which 
perfectly glorifies God is not mechanical, 
but volitional. 


From Alexander Maclaren: 


This noble close of the Psalter rings out 
one clear note of praise, as the end of all 
the many moods and experiences recorded 
in its wonderful sighs and songs. Tears, 
groans, wailings for sin, meditations on the 
dark depths of Providence, fainting faith 
and foiled aspirations, all lead up to this. 
The psalm is more than an artistic close 
of the Psalter, it is a prophecy of the last 
result of the devout life, and, in its un- 
clouded sunniness, as well as in its uni- 
versality, it proclaims the certain end of 
the weary years for the individual and for 
the world. “Everything that hath breath” 
shall yet praise Jehovah. The psalm is evi- 
dently meant for liturgic use, and one may 
imagine that each instrument began to take 
part in the concert as it was named, till at 
last all blended in a mighty torrent of 
praiseful sound, to which the whirling 
dancers kept time. A strange contrast to 
modern notions of sobriety in worship! 
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December 9, 1906. 
To the Readers of the CaHurcH Economist. : 


Dear Friends:—During the years when Mr. Elliot was conducting the CHurcH 
Economist there grew up through its columns such a free interchange of suggestion, 
experience and inquiry, that he used sometimes to say that the relation of its regular 
readers with him and with one another was more like that of members of a club than 
of the ordinary readers of a religious paper. He felt this close personal tie very keenly 
and I think many of his readers did also. So it seems right for me to say to them how 
gratified 1 feel to have the work my husband loved carried on by the able and worthy 
hands which now assume it. 

With Northfield, all that it stands for and represents, Mr. Elliot was in thorough and 
hearty sympathy. His first visit there was made in the summer of 1897, just after he 
had begun the publication of the Cnurcn Economist. Up to that time we had known 
of the place from the outside only, but after Mr. Elliot’s first visit we spent part of each 
of.six successive summers there, with ever-increasing delight in its atmosphere of sane 
spirituality. By voice and pen my husband influenced many, both ministers and laymen, 
to avail themselves of the opportunities of spiritual culture which Northfield offered. 

The Cuurcu Economist, as its readers know, was meant to be a medium of helpful- 
ness in the administration of church affairs, first toward spiritual growth in church life, 
and also towards the wisest and truest economy of effort and expense in the temporal 
affairs which are the essential accompaniment of that growth. Its field has been unique 
among religious periodicals, and will not be abandoned under the new arrangement. 
Though David was not permitted to build the house of God, still the house was built. 
Though the workers fall the work goes on, ever broadening and growing more beautiful 
till the day of His coming. 

It is a joy to me to feei that though Henry Elliot has died, he has left that behind 
him which will not die. I am confident that the CuurcH Economist will grow ever more 
inspiring and useful, and will go on from year to year towards the perfection for which 
its founder strove. No auspices could be more satisfactory to him, or to me, than to 
have the paper’s utterances and policy directed by William R. Moody. I sincerely hope 
that the loyalty, esprit de corps and cordial personal response which have marked the 
relations between editor and readers during its earlier years may continue and increase 
during future years of usefulness, growth and prosperity. 


Mrs. Henry RutTHERFORD ELLIOT. 


tibpectUReH:HCONOMIST. 


Readers are requested to send to the Editor of this Department brief accounts of 
successful Church Methods that may come to their attention or be the result of 
their experience. Samples of printed matter will be welcomed. Address, Record 
of Christian Work, Church Economist Department, 23 Union Square, New York. 


METEODS 


Episcopal Laymen at Work. 


Pastors have always told men that they” 


’ ought to realize their responsibilities. The 
preaching is bearing fruit, and some men 
are saying that they do realize them, and 
asking what they shall do.. These men la- 
bor six days each week for themselves and 
their families. The seventh day and an 
occasional evening they have available for 
specific work to spread the gospel and 
strengthen the Church. The question at 
ence arises, What shall be given to these 
men to do? Few of them are leaders, and 
fewer still can map out their own work. 
Many are, however, admirable machines to 
carry out given tasks. 

Laymen the Protestant Episcopal 
Church have recently put into operation 
‘some defirite plans, and they have brought 
orth some considerable results. More dif- 
ficult than in some others, perhaps, to gain 
- a foothold, owing to the estimate in which 
the ordained man is held by this Church, 
yet when the foothold is gained it is a se- 
cure one. A recent action of the General 
Convention of this communion enlarged 
the privileges of the layman, and has done 
much to create what may be called a lay 
order, unordained and voluntary, below the 
deacon and priest and yet above the general 
run of occupants of pews. There are no 
tasks undertaken and carried to success by 
this rank of unsalaried men in the Episcopal 
Church that cannot be adopted and pushed 
by men in any religious body. 

These Episcopal lay workers consider the 
city to be the economic center, hence they 
organize their efforts in cities, and urge 
workers to labor in those cities and in a 
given area surrounding them. Within the 
past fifteen years laymen of about a dozen 
cities, perhaps more, have banded together, 
set up local schools to train men for work, 
and have then gone into suburbs and into 
neighboring towns and established Sunday 
schools and congregations, permitting the 
people to manage them and defray the 
small expenses of rooms, keeping them 
going until they grow to a strength suffi- 
cient to support ordained men. Pittsburg 
laymen have established twenty-eight, Buf- 


in 


‘ 


well. 


FOR MEN. 


falo laymen twenty-two, New York lay- 
men eighteen, Brooklyn laymen four con- 
gregations, and so on. In Pittsburg forty, _ 
in Buffalo thirty-five, and in New York 
twenty-five men are engaged. The amount 
of property accumulated by the laymen of 
Pittsburg is $308,000, and by those of New 
York $225,000, and in neither case have the ~ 
efforts of these men been a penny’s expense © 
to the dioceses. Laymen of Springfield, - 
New Haven, Louisville, Denver, San 
Francisco, Baltimore, and some other cities 
are doing this volunteer work, and the 
movement is steadily extending. 

Schools are established to train these lay 
workers. These are held in the respective 
cities, usually on week nights. The clergy 
lend help as instructors, but some teachers 
are the more experienced laymen. Those 
who attend are taught to read the Bible les- 
sons, and the prayer book, and to read them 
Lectures are given on Sunday-school 
superintendence and. teaching, and upon 
money raising, mission study, settlement 
work, and public speaking. For the last 
named audiences of five to seven persons 
are provided, to give friendly attention and 
kindly criticism. 

Feeling that missionaries on furlough are 
entitled to vacations earned, and realizing 
that expense is invariably attached to the 
holding of large missionary meetings with 
returned missionaries as speakers, laymen 
from these organizations inform themselves 
concerning the mission fields of the Church. 
The New York organization has men who 
can speak on all fields, at home and abroad, 
of th Episcopal Church. These men get 
their information, not simply from workers 
returning from the fields, and from their 
board’s reports, but they interview consuls 
resident in New York, travelers, and immi- 
grants where there are any. Having a 
corps of speakers, willing to give a certain 
number of week nights, parlor meetings are 
arranged, and as far as possible two speak- 
ers with two missionary topics are provided 
for each. Men in whose parlors the meet- 
ings are held issue the invitations to men 
of their acquaintance. No collections are 
taken, and no appeals for money made. 
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Meetings are held to give information; the 
offerings go through parish channels. 

Upon rectors of Episcopal parishes con- 
siderable financial burdens are placed—a 
business part of parochial life that in other 
bodies is usually assumed by laymen. Ef- 
forts have been made to lighten this burden 
upon rectors. Men have been trained in 
systematic benevolence, and then elected 
upon vestries, one on each, in order that 
they may handle correspondence with mis- 
sionary society treasurers, and also organize 
a parish propaganda that shall, by sys- 
tematic work, improve the finances of the 
parish; finances for local purposes and for 
missions. In one city and possibly in others 
these men trained in benevolence have un- 
dertaken systematic work to assist the 
bishop of the diocese in the task of meeting 
the diocesan apportionment to the general 
board of missions. The effect is that peo- 
ple who consider the making of gifts search 
out and consult these men, and hence they 
are able in many ways to improve church 
finances. 

In June, 1906, a position at the head of 
the jewelry department of the largest re- 
tail store in northwestern Ohio was placed 
at the disposal of the New York lay or- 
ganization, with a reasonable time in which 
to find a man for it. The position offéred a 
liberal salary, and excellent prospects. In 
the city, which has a population of 22,000, 
there is one Episcopal parish with seventy 
communicants. In September, 1906, the 
New York men gave up the commission 
because unable to find a man to fill it. The 
same men have now twenty business open- 
ings at their disposal—railroad station 
agents, managers of lumber yards, bank 
clerks, etc. The requirement is that men be 
trained workers for the Church, and that 
they be willing to give regular service on 
Sundays to strengthen the parish, such ser- 
vice to consist of work in the Sunday 
school, on the vestry, among young men, 
and of course volunteer. A few men have 
been located on this plan to secure business 
‘and professional positions at such points in 
the West and South as offer promising and 
permanent opportunities, and need men to 
strengthen weak parishes. 

The work being at hand, and the laymen 
being ready to do it, two things are requi- 


site: 1. Confidence in the laymen on the 
part of the pastor. 2. Liberty for the lay- 
men to work, within certain specified limits, 
in his own way. 

A federation of these lay organizations 
within the Episcopal Church is now being 
effected. A conference attended by men 
from eleven cities was held in New York 
on November 17, 1906, and another meet- 
ing has been called in the same city on Sat- 
urday, February 16, 1907. Laymen in all 
cities east. of Pittsburg and Buffalo, and 
north of Washington, have been invited to 
send delegates, whether they have yet ef- 
fected organizations or not. 


Laymen’s League. 


In the Universalist Church, as in many 
other religious bodies just now, there is a 
strong movement toward the enlistment of 
the laity in Christian service. The Uni- 
versalist men have already formed, at a 
meeting held in New York, the preliminary 
organization of a league, designed to “util- 
ize the manhood of the Universalist Church 
in the solution of its problems, by an or- 
ganization devoted to a positive and con- 
structive work for Universalism in its best 
and largest aspect.” 

In some particulars like the new Presby- 
terian Brotherhood, the laymen’s organiza- 
tion in the Universalist Church looks for 
its strength to the men’s club or society in 
the individual church. The organization is 
planned from the bottom up, not from the 
top, the central organization, down to the 
local society. Individual church organiza- 
tions are left free to carry on such work as 
the needs of the locality suggest, the central 
body, so far as planned, existing for little 
more than to bring the men _ together 
periodically, to discuss each other’s prob- 
lems and to gain the enthusiasm and im- 
pulse that comes from a common cause. 

In connection with the movement among 
Universalist laymen there was recently held, 
in Chicago, a meeting for the organization 
of a league for the Central West. The ob- 
ject as stated in the plan of preliminary 
organization is, “to interest laymen in active 
and aggressive Christian work through the 
agency of the Universalist Church.” 

An executive committee of five was ap- 
pointed to take steps for the organization of 
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leagues in the states of Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan and Missouri, and to secure 
so far as possible a representative attend- 
ance of laymen from the states named to 
participate in the permanent organization of 
the National League of Universalist» Lay- 
men, which is to take place in October of 
this year in Philadelphia. 


Bible Class for Business Men. 


For a number of years there has been 
successfully conducted, in connection with 
the Center Congregational Church of New 
Haven, Conn., a business men’s Bible class, 
of which Prof. Edward L. Curtis of the 
Yale Divinity School is one of the moving 
spirits. 3 

The class has thirty or more members, 
and its method may be called a codperative 
one, for while the leader is responsible for 
the course of study followed and the sub- 
division of the course into topics for each 
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Progress Fund of New York Methodists. 


The New York City Church Extension and 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church needs $300,000 to develop 
work for which opportunity is opening, and 

*to pay off debts on church property con- 
trolled by it. To raise the amount the 
trustees have dewised a plan to which they 
give the name, Progress Fund. 

The fund is divided into shares of the 
par value of $100, for which subscriptions 
are solicited on the following conditions :— 


I. Proportion. The fund shall be applied 
to the Society’s work in the proportion of 
three fifths for enlarged or new enterprises 
and two fifths for the liquidation of its 
floating debt and the mortgage debt resting 
upon the properties controlled by it. 

II. Payments. The payments, if re- 
quired, shall cover a five-year period and 
shall be made in installments as follows: 
First year 30 per cent; second, 25 per cent; 
third, 20 per cent; fourth, 15 per cent; fifth, 
10 per cent. 


Ill. Validity. The subscriptions shall 
become binding when one half of the pro- 
posed amount, that is, $150,000, has been 
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Sunday, the presentation of the topics is 
assigned to the members of the class. These 
assignments are made by the leader far 
enough in advance of the Sunday when a 
topic is to be presented to enable the mem- 
ber to read up on it and otherwise prepare 
to address the class or read a paper be- 
fore it. 

In October, November and December of 
last year studies in the history of Israel 
were undertaken. For the first five months 
of this year the class will study the Church 
History of New England, the method fol- 
lowed being indicated by the programme 
for this month :— ; 

January 6. The Beginnings of Congrega- 
tionalism. Professor Walker. 
January 13. The Pilgrim Fathers. 

Bradley. 
January 20. The Puritan Emigration to 
New England. Professor Browning. 


January 27. John Cotton and Thomas 
Hooker. Mr. Wallace. 


Mr. 
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subscribed, and the first installment shall be 
due three months after the formal an- 
nouncement of that fact. 


IV. In order to relieve the Society im- 
mediately of burdensome interest charges 
and to enable it with adequate security to 
raise funds for proceeding at once with the 
new work proposed, it is agreed that with 
each installment, after the first, interest at 
4 per cent per annum shall be paid. 

Some of the new work for New York 
Methodism to be accomplished through 
this fund is, in the Borough of the Bronx, 
the completion of one church, the re-location 
and enlargement of another, the erection of 
a church for Norwegians, the purchase of 
lots for a work already started, and the be- 
ginning of work at two other points. On 
Manhattan Island the plans include: the 
completion and equipment of the new 
Italian Church, the securing of ‘property 
near Fort Washington, the reconstruction 
of the work of the Church of the Saviour, 
the purchase of lots for a colored church, 
and the purchase of property for a Swedish 
church, ae 

It is reported that this plan of money 
raising is finding much favor with New 
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York Methodists and that they are liberally 
subscribing to the fund. The reasons for 
some of the conditions quoted are given by 
the Rev. Dr. Frank Mason North, corre- 
sponding secretary of the Society. 

As to the use of part of the Progress 
Fund for the payment of debts he explains 
that this payment will release for actual 
use the large sum now paid annually in in- 
terest charges. By the Thank Offering 
movement of a few years ago debts on 
property held by the Society were reduced 
by $70,000. There is still a debt of $135,000, 
which costs $6,000 a year for interest. 
five years’ term of payment was planned 
in order to raise the large sum without em- 
barrassment to existing enterprises and to 
afford the opportunity to the many as well 
as the few. The interest feature makes the 
sum which the subscriber distributes over 
five years available at once to the Society, 
the additional cost to the donor being very 
small. 

Asked why the time when subscriptions 
became valid was postponed until one half 
the total amount was pledged, Dr. North 
said :— 

“Because this is a common cause and men 
will give more readily and more largely, 
when they are assured that their gifts are 
justified and multiplied by those of others. 
Where the many are concerned, results 
must be conditioned upon cooperation. It 
is not only our ardent hope, but our definite 
expectation that this Progress Fund will be 
raised, but no one should be held responsi- 
ble for his part of it, unless by the gifts of 
others at least one half of the amount can 
be guaranteed.” : 


The application of the same principles as 
govern the Progress Fund of the New 
York Methodist Society, to the raising of a 
fund for some special purpose in an indi- 
vidual church would be simple. Especially 
valuable in making the amount of the 
pledges at once available is the interest 
feature for deferred payments. 


Building Extension Bonds. 


The Hope Presbyterian Church of Wa- 
tertown, N. Y., of which the Rev. George 
H. Feltus is pastor, requires better facili- 
ties for its Sunday school and social work 
of the church. To provide the funds with 
which enlargement of its plant may be se- 
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cured Extension Building Bonds of the par 
value of $12 each have been issued. The 
person interested may subscribe for these 
bonds in any number and amount desired. 
They are printed on good linen paper 
about the size of the usual certificate of 
stock, and read as follows :— 


INMCONSIDERATTION MELA eee ee 
Shall render into the treasury the sum of 
Twelve Dollars in payments either of One 
Dollar on or before the first of each Decem- 
ber, March, June and September during 
three years, or of other amounts in full be- 
fore December 31, 1909, for the purpose 
named below: The Hope Presbyterian 
Church agrees to receive said sum and 
hereby Binds Itself to use the same (to- 
gether with other similar funds, when the 
total received shall be sufficient) for a 
Building Extension to improve the facili- 
ties for Sunday school and social work. 


And it is further agreed that this con- 
tract is morally but not legally binding. 

The bond is signed by the pastor, the 
treasurer of the church, and a registrar for 
the committee. Attached to each bond are 
twelve coupons, bearing the dates when 
payments are to be made. Instructions are 
given to cut off one coupon and enclose it 
with the payment in an envelope. 


Christian Giving. 


A little foldér, printed in purple ink on 
violet paper, bears the above title. The* 
name of the church which issues it does 
not appear. On opening the folder this 
legend is on the central one of its three 
pages :— 


“Wrapped up in these two passages is the 
full truth about Christian giving.” 


-On the left-hand page is the following :— 


THE FIRST Shows the METHO 
1 Cor. 16:2. 


Upon the first day of the week let every one of 
you lay by him in store, as God hath prospered 
him. 


GIVING WHICH IS 
1 Systematic. [“‘upon the first day of the week?’] 
2 Individual. [every one of you’’] 
3 Proportionate. las Goa hath prospered 
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And the right-hand page has this :— 


THE SECOND Shows the MAN 


[OR WOMAN] 
2 Cor. 9: 6, 7. 


He which soweth sparingly shall reap also spar- 
ingly; and he which soweth bountifully shall reap 


also bountifully. Everyman according as he pur- 
poseth in his heart, so let him give; not grudging- 
ly, or of necessity; for Godlovetha cheerful giver. 


A_ GIVER WHO IS 


. . soweth bountifully’’] 


1 Generous. [“he.. 


2 Conscientious. [as he purposeth in his 
heart’’) 


‘ [“not grudgingly, or of necessity: for 
3 Gracious. God loveth a cheerful giver’’] 


New Method for Systematic Offerings. 


The rector of the Church of the Seven 
Sacraments, Philadelphia, reports what he 
considers to be an improved feature of the 
envelope system. He and he only handles 
the accounts, although he says the improve- 
ment might well be handled by a regular 
parish treasurer. The envelopes are pre- 
pared for the year, but only enough for 
one month are given out at a time. At the 
end of the month receipts are sent to con- 
tributors, together with envelopes for the 


next month. The receipt states the sum re- 


ceived and the sum still due on the month, 
if any, and for the succeeding months to 
the end of the year, somewhat after the 
form in use by the telephone companies on 
their bills. 

The advantage of the plan lies in these 
fects: All bookkeeping is avoided, for 
there are no accounts save what appear in 
the monthly receipts. The subscriber has 
no chance to forget, nor to be mistaken, 
and the supporter is kept in touch as those 
who pay yearly, or try to pay monthly with- 
out receipts, are not. The expense consists 
of the blank receipts, postage, and clerk 
hire, but the Philadelphia rector finds these 
things more than offset by the greater in- 
terest on the part of the subscribers, and 
the increased receipts from this source of 
income, 


Annual Financial Statement. 


At the Grand Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, St. Louis, Mo., the officers believe 
in letting the people know, in detail, what 


is done with their offerings, and a study of . 
the treasurer’s. report for the last fiscal 
year would seem to leave open no question 
of a financial character. The report is pub- 
lished as a four-page leaflet and in it the 
receipts and disbursements are so classified 
that one can determine just what was done 
with every dollar received during the year. 

The receipts are classified under three 
headings: Weekly Offerings, Miscellaneous 
Offerings (in some churches this is called 
the “loose collection”), and Special Offer- 
ings. In general, disbursements are di- 
vided into. Congregational, City Causes, 
State Causes and General Assembly Causes. 

Under Congregational Disbursements are 
shown all salaries paid, payments for coal, 
gas, electric lights, repairs of all kinds, 
printing, taxes, interest, etc. City Causes 
are church extension, city missions, hos- 
pitals, the aid of other churches. State 
Causes include Synodical and Presbyterian 
home missions and a special offering for 
Westminster College. The General As- 
sembly Causes are the mission and benevo- 
lent boards of the Presbyterian Church. 

Following the detailed statement of re- 
ceipts and expenditures is a financial state- 
ment showing resources and liabilities, and 
on the last page of the circular is a de- 
tailed statement of the amounts pledged 
under the systematic system. The whole is 
most business-like, and one is not surprised 
to hear from Mr. E. W. Douglas, chairman 
of the board of deacons, that a deficit of 
$275, shown by the statement, was promptly 
made up. 

The interest of this Grand Avenue 
Presbyterian congregation in the financial 
affairs of the church is stimulated from 
week to week, also, for on each weekly 
bulletin is printed a statement of the of- 
ferings of the previous Sunday and for 
the corresponding Sunday of the preceding 
year. ae 


An Appeal for Benevolent Offerings. 


The Rev. R. H. Schuett, pastor of: the 
First Methodist Church, Paris, Ill, re- 
cently secured a hearty response to a letter 
to the members of his congregation, from 
which the following is quoted :— 


“A few months more and our conference 
year will close again. Your pastor has re- 
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ceived repeated calls for his benevolences, 
but up to the present time he has said noth- 
ing concerning them. I come to you at this 
time in this personal appeal. I know noth- 
ing of your circumstances; if I did I am 
certain that ought not to influence your 
giving. God knows your ability and I am 
anxious that you should give to Him for 
His causes. We often give simply to get a 
good report, or because we esteem our pas- 
tor; let us give this year to God as He has 
prospered us. I am going to ask you sim- 
ply to give what you can. Make it a sub- 
ject of prayer and give what you think 
would be satisfactory to God, in the light 
of the knowledge He has of your condition.” 


Endowing Downtown Effort. 


In a small booklet, attractively printed, 
the Committee on Endowment of the 
Chestnut Street Methodist Church of 
Portland, Me., presents the reasons for ask- 


ing an endowment for this downtown 
church, tells that at least $100,000 is needed, 
which can be given by the people in any 
of four ways: By contributions of money 
or property; by annuities; by bequests im 
wills; by life insurance. 

To meet the objection of some that the 
endowment of a church sometimes works 
against its own best interests the committee 
makes this statement as to the use of en- 
dowinent income :— 


“To guard against . pauperizing the 
Church, it is expressly stipulated that the 
congregation must always support the pas- 
tor in charge and pay the apportionments 
to the various connectional benevolences. 
The income from endowment is never to be 
used for any purposes except the current ex- 
penses incident to maintaining the property 
and ministering to the social, philanthropic 
and spiritual needs of the people.” 


Pies UNDA YesCHoOr. 


A Model School Organization. 


The Sunday school of the First Methodist 
Church of Ithaca, N. Y., has a constitution 
in which its object, name, membership, gov- 
ernment, officers, meetings, committees, etc., 
are carefully provided for. This is pub- 
lished in a booklet with a mass of other in- 
formation about the school. A Bible school 
board, of which the pastor is chairman, is 
the supreme governing body. This meets 
monthly and in the intervals between meet- 
ings an executive committee is in charge. 
All officers and teachers are members of the 
full board and these are divided into com- 
mittees which work along the following 
lines: Rally Day; Church Subscription; 
Easter; Finance; Children’s Day; Curri- 
culum and Grading; Christmas; Missions; 
Decision Day; Picnic; Holding Member- 
ship and Expansion; Music; Furniture and 
Equipment. 

It will be noted that under this commit- 

‘tee plan there are definite persons to look 
after the details of every important phase 
of the school’s activity; to carry out the 
instructions of executive committee or 
board, and to make suggestions to those 
bodies. 

An outline of the grading and curri- 
culum of this Bible school will be found 
suggestive by other workers. There are 


six departments in all and students are pro- 
moted on rally day of each year, upon satis- 
fying the requirements specified by the com- 
mittee on grading. A list of the depart- 
ments, with something of the work of each, 
is here given :— 


CraDLtE Ror. Naturally there is no at- 
tempt at systematic work in this depart- 
ment. The children of our congregation are 
enrolled as soon as named. They are sup- 
plied with certificates and other evidences 
of recognition. Their names are occasion- 
ally printed on programmes. The superin- 
tendent endeavors to keep in touch with the 
babies in order to introduce them into the 
school at the proper time. 


KINDERGARTEN. In this department the 
children are taught the Beginners’ Course 
of the International System. They indulge 
in such exercises as serve to connect their 
everyday play with simple teachings from 
the Bible. They also learn such simple 
songs as will stimulate a love for music, and 
as these are frequently accompanied by mo- 
tions, they also serve to develop a sense of 
order and rhythm. 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. ‘The International 
lessons are taught by means of charts and 
other illustrations, and much stress is laid 
upon supplemental work. The latter com- 
prises information about the Bible and Bible 
lands, and other matters of importance in 
laying a foundation for Bible study. 

Junior DeparTMENT. In this section the 
children are taught the International lessons 
in a more advanced fashion, but supple- 
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mental work is largely emphasized. The 
work can be more thoroughly done as the 
scholars are in the public schools and are 
learning how to control their mental ac- 
tivities. An endeavor is made to coordinate 
the knowledge gained in the public schools 
with that imparted on the Sabbath. 

INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT. The main 
work of this department is a thorough study 
‘of the International lessons covering the 
entire cycle. The class study is supple- 
mented by reviews from the desk and the 
students are expected to spend a reasonable 
time upon the preparation of the lessons. 
In this they are assisted by the lesson man- 
uals furnished by the school. The classes 
are encouraged to organize for specific pur- 
poses in order to give them a compactness 
and a sense of responsibility, and many have 
done this. 

ApuLtt DEPARTMENT. After the comple- 
tion of the International cycle of lessons the 
student is presumably prepared and anxious 
to enter upon some advanced studies. For 
this purpose the department is organized. 
The adoption of such a course, however, is 
optional with the class, which follows a spe- 
cial course, or the regular one, as the mem- 
bers elect. The adoption of special courses 
has gradually increased until this year there 
are eleven classes studying such courses. 

This Ithacan Sunday school is a mission- 
ary school, as is made evident by the fol- 
lowing, which vas adopted by vote of the 
scholars :— 

Whereas, Christ’s command that the gos- 
pel be preached to every creature is binding 
upon me as a Christian; and, 

Whereas, If I cannot go myself my sub- 
stitute on the field must be supported; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That I will each month make 
my contribution carefully and prayerfully, 
the understanding being that this represents 
my idea of the value of missions, and that 
it, for the moment, discharges my responsi- 
bility for the salvation of the world. 


Paying the Teachers. 


The raising of the standards of the Sun- 
day school has brought with it, as a matter 
of course, greater and greater demands for 
trained teachers. Trained not only in teach- 
ing the Bible to the young, but with the 
pedagogical knowledge acquired usually 
only by those trained for secular teaching 
in schools and colleges. Sometimes it is 
possible to secure such expert assistance 
from among the members of a congrega- 
tion, but in many cases the schools that 
would be assured of it have to seek out the 
teachers and pay them for their labors. 


A few weeks ago there was organized in 
New York, in connection with the Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church, of which the 
Rey. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst is pastor, a ~ 
Sunday school in which the entire teaching 
force is professional and was_ secured 
through the Teachers College of that city. 
This school has been too recently opened to 
make it possible now to chronicle results, 
but the plan is being watched with deep in- 
terest by Sunday-school leaders. 

Christ Episcopal Church, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., has recently engaged, to augment its 
volunteer teaching force in the Sunday 
school, twelve professional teachers, one of 
them a kindergartner. The reasons for the 
innovation are those that might apply in 
many schools. They are thus stated offi- 
cially :— 


“The officers of the church have come to 
the conclusion that the Sunday school and 
its work is of sufficient importance to merit 
dealing with it as an educational oppor- 
tunity, and have realized that it is impossi- 
ble to do justice from this viewpoint toward 
the children if the number of teachers is 
inadequate and their attendance cannot be 
relied upon. Therefore, to augment the 
faithful and consistent ones, a corps of the 
most competent teachers procurable from 
the various faculties of the city has been 
secured. 

“Considering the work that is being done 
and the improvement in the discipline of 
the children, no one should regret this de- 
parture. The departments have been care- 
fully graded according to the standing of 
the children in their public and private 
schools. We now have in the primary 
school a kindergarten class and four graded 
primary departments. There are also gram- 
mar and high school departments.” 


What Parents May Do for the School. 


It goes without saying that the utmost 
success is unattainable in the Sunday school 
without the hearty codperation of the pa- 
rents of the scholars. A few words ad- 
dressed to parents by the officers of the 
Sunday school of Christ Episcopal Church, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., are suggestive and 
helpful. They say :— 


: “To make the school successful, the teach- 
ing force must have the codperation and the 
interest of parents supplementing their ef- 
forts. In case the child is graded contrary 
to his or her will, and reports the same at 
home, we should be glad to have the parent 
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take sufficient interest to come to the school 
and see for what good reason it has been 
done. Children are not put together be- 
cause they think they want to play together, 
but they are associated because they are 
mentally equipped to be in the samie class. 
Parents can help to make children more 
punctual in their attendance. Half of the 
lesson is often spoiled in a class by having 
the various members coming in all the way 
from two to fifteen minutes late. Parents 
can help in making children consistent in 
their Sunday offerings. It is wise for every 
parent to know whether the money that is 
given for Sunday school reaches its proper 
destination. Last year and the year pre- 
vious we had the envelope system for the 
children, and* not infrequently empty en- 
velopes appeared on the collection plate, 
and sometimes partially destroyed ones 
were found outside. Only one conclusion 
could be drawn. If parents and friends will 
coOperate with the teachers our school of 
religious instruction can be made a serious, 
helpful and most attractive part of the work 
of the church.” 


A Lutheran Calendar Party. 


On Thanksgiving evening the Sunday 
school of the Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Berwick, Pa., had a calendar party, 
the result of something over two months’ 
money raising effort under a plan evolved 
by the Superintendent, Mr. Adam Smith. 

There was placed upon the school black- 
board by Mr. Smith a circular design some- 
thing like a wheel. An inner circle repre- 
sented the year. Radiating from this hub 
were lines terminating at an outer. circle. 
The circle is divided into thirteen main sec- 
tions representing the months, one called 
“Luna” having been added to twelve of 
the usual calendar. Each monthly division 
is again divided into four to represent the 
weeks and each week is divided into seven 
to represent days. 

The use of the design was as- follows: 
A person representing the year raised $1, 
-each month raises $1, each week and each 
day the same sum. Four hundred and 
thirty dollars was a possible result, the 
amount being appropriated toward the pay- 
ment of the church debt. 

As the dollars were secured they were 
handed to Mr. Smith, who acknowledged 
receipt by placing a $ sign over the’ space 
representing the month, week or day, as the 
case might be. Thus all could see the pro- 
gress of the work. 


Cards were issued inviting the holders to 
the calendar party, at which report was 
made of the results and special music and 
addresses enjoyed. These cards were in 
four varieties, bearing respectively the sums 
10 cents, 25 cents, 50 cents, and $1. They 
were given to contributors according to the 
sum given by them. The plan was so suc- 
cessful that Mr. Smith has been urged to 
copyright his design and place it on the 
market for the use of other schools. 


Home Department Letters. 


The Rev. Fred. C. W. Parker, who has 
achieved marked success with the Home 
Departments, first in the Sunday school of 
the First Baptist Church, Chicago, and lat- 
terly at Tremont Temple, Boston, periodic- 
ally addresses a letter to each member of 
the department, keeping them thus in touch 
with the school and arousing and sustaining 
interest. The following is a letter recently 
used by him for the Christmas and New 
Year’s season :— 


“Dear Friend. 


“We extend to you our sincere wishes for 
a joyous Christmas and a New Year of 
abundant living and abounding service. 

“The Yuletide brings its ever fresh mes- 
sage of joy and love. God so loved us that. 
He gave to us ‘His Son—that unspeakable 
gift.’ May we so love others that we shall 
give to them of our treasures. May we so 
love God that we shall give to Him our own 
selves. Let us heed the words of Phillips 
Brooks: ‘Lift up yourselves to the great 
meaning of the day, and dare to think of 
your humanity as something so sublimely 
precious that it is worthy of being made an 
offering to God. Count it a privilege to 
make that offering as complete as possible, 
keeping nothing back, and then go out to 
the pleasures and duties of life, having been 
truly born anew to His Divinity as He was 
born unto our humanity on Christmas Day.’ 
May our study of the Bible, the Book that 
tells the story of Christmas, inspire in our 
hearts the true Christmas spirit. 

“And what of the New Year? ‘Each 
year is a new chance given you by God. A 
new chance, a new leaf, a new life—this is 
the golden, unspeakable gift which each 
new year offers you.’ 

“The year 1904 brings to our Home De- 
partment ‘a new chance.’ -We have accom- 
plished much in nine months—a member- 
ship of 247—but we must do greater things 
during the coming year. Why not double 
our present membership, by each finding 
one new member? Try it! 

“The new year brings to each ‘a new 
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chance.’ Let us turn from the defeats and 
failures of the old year resolved to achieve 
a larger life in Christ for 1904—more of 
that mind and heart which was in Christ 
Jesus! In our Bible study may we fulfill the 
double task set forth by Bergal: ‘Apply 


thyself wholly to the Scriptures and apply 
the Scriptures wholly to thyself.’ 
“Wishing you a gladsome Christmas and 
a much blessed New Year, I am, 
“Sincerely yours, 
“(Signed) Frep. C. W. PARKER.” 


CHURCH: ARCHITECTURE: 


CLAREMONT (CAL.) CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


The Congregational Church at Clare- 
mont, Cal. 


In the new church at Claremont, South- 
ern California boasts a notable addition to 
the beautiful churches for which that sec- 
tion is famous. The exterior is of stone, 
plaster and stained shingles, and the interior 
is finished with stained Oregon pine. Pews 
are of dark oak. The decorations are sim- 
ple. 

The church has corner pulpit and will 
seat, on the main floor and in the gallery, 
1,250. Built as a part of the structure is a 
parish house with parlors, kitchen, etc., and 
a large Sunday-school room. The latter 
has also a gallery and the whole can be 
opened, on occasion, into the main audi- 
torium. The cost of the entire structure 
was $23,000, exclusive of the land, and the 
pastor, the Rev. Henry Kingman, says that 
experts report the sum as 30 per cent 
cheaper than any other 


Congregational - 


Kivcata 


I 


SS 


GROUND FLOOR, CLAREMONT (CAL.) CONGRE- 
GATIONAL CHURCH, 


church in Southern California, considering 
style and accommodations. 


The Church of the Open Door. 


As a result of summer meetings which 
hve been held for three seasons in a tent 
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in Brooklyn, N. Y., there has just been or- 
ganized a church, under the leadership of 
the Rev. Dr. Charles T. Baylis, who had 
charge of the tent work. Plans are under 
way for a church building which will be 
unique in several particulars. A site has 
been selected at Saratoga Avenue and 
Halsey Street. Dr. Baylis thus describes 
the edifice to be erected :— 


“The plans call for the most modern kind 
of a church building. The floor will be 
raised so that all may see the preacher, 
while the large gallery, extending fifty feet 
out into the building, will be in tiers, both 
floors being seated with opera chairs. A 
choir loft for eighty singers will be provided, 
and an extra loft with seats for an orches- 


tra. There will be a fine electric organ be- 
hind and over the pulpit. 

“The lower part of the building is spe- 
cially designed to meet a great need of the 
community. It will contain bowling alleys, 
reading rooms, club rooms, baths, and a 
large dining room. There will be no door 
knobs in the entire church. All doors will 
swing both ways, not outward only, as in 
most. churches, in token of the welcome 
awaiting all people. A baptistry will be 
built for those who seek immersion, and a 
baptismal font also for those who prefer 
the other form. The church is going to 
hold out a welcome for all; hence this 
striking departure.” 

The new congregation is now worshiping 
in a rented hall. 


CHURCH ADVERTISING. 


The Door Knob Caller. 


A number of churches in recent months 
have distributed announcements of special 
services and other matters which they 
wanted to get into the hands of the public, 
by using ordinary manila shipping tags. On 
these the announcement is printed and then 
the workers distribute them through the 
town or village, attaching them by strings 
to the knobs of the front doors. 

At first.thought there seems something a 
little undignified about this method of call- 
ing attention to the church, and it is con- 
ceivable that some householders might ob- 
ject to this use of a conspicuous feature of 
their premises, yet the wording. of the 
printed matter on the tag may do much to 
disarm criticism. Who, for instance, could 
object to this? 


J AM A HUMBLE 
“DOOR KNOB CALLER” 


I extend to you and your friends a cordial 
invitation to attend the 


REVIVAL SERVICES 


FIRST METHODIST CHURCH 
BRIDGEPORT, OHIO 
Every Evening except Saturday at 7.30 


You will find a cordial welcome and a helpful and 
home-like Church 


There is also something to be said in fa- 
vor of a simple. and dignified wording 
which conveys the message without embel- 
lishment. A good example is the following, 
from Vallejo, Cal. :— 


CORNELL 
BAPTIST CHURCH 


H. WARREN NICE, MINISTER 


SERIES OF SERMONS ON 
“PATHWAY OF LIFE” 
Beginning October 7, 1906 


The reverse of this tag bears the topics 
of the nine sermons in the series. 


Ice Cream and Church. 


In the city of Pocatello, Idaho, is an ice 
cream parlor called “The Nilsson.” In it 
are served all flavors of ice cream and ices, 
as well as a variety of beverages from a 
soda water fountain. On a neat four-page 
folder the customer is presented with a 
price list of the refreshments. All this is 
quite usual and not unlike similar business 
enterprises in many cities. 

But the fourth page of the price list folder 
is unusual. There is an announcement of 
the First Congregational Church of which 
the Rev. Frank E. Whitman is pastor. 
There is a little picture of the church, a 
brick and stone structure with pleasant lines. 
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At the bottom of the page is this invita- 
tion :— 

“We would be glad to see you among the 
worshipers in our church, and if you are 
not a regular attendant elsewhere, we ex- 


tend to you a very cordial invitation to 
make this your church home.” 


The idea is one which might be profitably 
developed in other localities. Certainly it 
provides an effective way of bringing the 
church invitation to the young people of 
the community. 


Reaching the Commuter. 


F r the men and women who have to 
travel morning and evening between the 
suburban home and the City of Work a con- 
venient railroad time table, of a size to go 
in a small pocket, is almost a necessity. 
For the suburban church to provide such a 
time table means that the invitation it bears 
will be carried daily by hundreds of people. 
Such a consideration must have been in the 
mind of the Rev. Edward Franklin Reimer, 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Col- 
lingswood, N. J.. when he took what he 
himself calls “an opportunity to preach a 
little sermon a man can read in a hurry” 
and issued a card giving the train times be- 
tween Collingswood and Philadelphia. The 
“little sermon” will be suggestive to other 
suburban pastors and is reproduced be- 
low :— 


~ COLLINGSWOOD PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 


COLLINGSWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


This church stands for whatever is right 
and good and true. It stands for life wedded 
to principle. It stands for simple goodness 
of heart. It stands for the righteousness of 
the community. It stands for the develop- 
ment of whatever is good in Collingswood. 

This church aims to help men. It preaches 
the old and blessed Gospel. It exalts Jesus 
Christ, the Brother of all men. It believes 
that any man is more of a man if he is a 
friend of Jesus Christ. 

This church is for you if you are without 
a church home. Its minister, Edward Frank- 
lin Reimer, and its officers and members, will 
be glad to meet you and to welcome you at 
its services (Sunday, 10.30 A. M.,°8.00 P. M.) 

This is the church which (out of 65 
churches) has just taken the third place in 
the Presbytery of West Jersey because of its 
gains in membership. There is a reason for it. 

What the Good Book says so finely and so 
well, we say: ‘Come thou with us, and we 
will do thee good.” 


The Call of the Wild. 


Much of the printed matter which we 
have seen from the Bethesda Baptist 
Church, La Conner, Wash., of which the 
Rev. Edward B. Pace is pastor, is printed 
in black ink on red cards and is difficult to 
read. But a little announcement of ser- 
mons after vacation, while presented in the 
lurid colors of red ink on yellow paper, is 
attractive and should have insured large and 
interested congregations. It is a small 
folder of four pages, the first of which bears 
th title that heads this paragraph. On the 
second page are several quotations referring 
to out of doors, and on the third is the an- 
nouncement of a series of five sermons with 
the general title, “Vacation Vagaries of a 
Recreating Parson.” The topics of the ser- 
mons are suggestive: “The Call of the 
Wild,’ “Fisherman’s Luck,’ “The Blazed 
Trail,’ “On the Heights,” “The. Tent Left 
formasbalaces: 


From a Summer Resort Church. 


There is a helpful suggestion in a sen- 
tence which appears on a card issued by the 
First Presbyterian Church of Cape Vincent, 
N. Y. The town is on the St. Lawrence 
River and the card was used by the Rev. 
J. Elmer Russell to invite summer visitors 
to the services. At the bottom reads :-— 


““God’s out of doors’ brings rest and 
healing to those who worship in ‘God’s 
House.’ ” 


Announcements in the Calendar. 


The weekly calendar of the Collingswood 
Presbyterian Church, Collingswood, N. J., 
has the announcements printed in a way 
that is attractive and at the same time em- 
phasizes each topic treated. The p.uge has 
two columns, a narrow one at the left and 
a wide one at the right. The narrow col- 
umn is used solely for topics, details of 
eich being fully treated in the right-hand 
column. The result is that the six or seven 
headings presented each week are noted at 
a glance, calling attention to the full an- 
nouncement printed opposite. The plan 
makes for an attractive and well-balanced 
page. 

A similar division of the page into col- 
umns is used for the Church Directory, a 
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narrow column having the heads: “Ses- 
sion,” “Trustees,” “Treasurer,” “Sunday,” 
“Wednesday,” “First Tuesday,” “Last Fri- 
day,” etc. Information covered by each 
topic is given in the wider column. The 
pastor of the church, Rev. Edward Franklin 


Reimer, writes thus of the plan: “The 
Church Bulletin, with the reading matter 
set in thirteen ems and its ‘headings’ to 
catch the eye, is an effective advertisement 
of the church as well as a help in the ser- 
vices.” 


Coe Re DEMME HODSaN BRIEF: 


Invitation To Boys’ CLtus—The First 
Baptist Church at McMinnville, Ore., has a 
flourishing Boys’ Club. A descriptive cir- 
cular of information and invitation must 
prove attractive to any boy into whose 
hands it comes. In part it reads as fol- 


lows :— 
What? Reading and game rooms, lit- 
erary and musical programmes, parlia- 


mentary practice, debates, military drill, 
stereopticon and talking machine concerts. 


When? Every Friday evening, 7.30, to 
9.00 o’clock. Parents always welcome. An 
adult monitor always present. 


Where? Bible school rooms, First Bap- 
tist Church, McMinnville, Ore. 


Who? Any boy may join upon approval 
of parent or guardian and a majority vote 
of the members. 

How Much? There are no dues, but 
every boy joining shall present to the club a 
book, subscription to a paper or magazine, 
picture, game or other article approved by 
parent or guardian, and subject to approval 
by the Boys’ Council. 


Men AND CHURCH ATTENDANCE.—The 
Rev. F. T. Keeny, pastor of the First 
Methodist Church, Syracuse, N. Y., wrote 
to one hundred and fifty men who were non- 
church-goers, asking them to tell him 
frankly why they did not attend church. 
From their replies he derived four sermons, 
announcing the series in an attractive cir- 
cular, stating on it:— 

“The pastor hereby acknowledges his ob- 
ligations to the men whose courteous, can- 
did and sometimes critical letters, form the 
basis of this series of sermons; and invites 
them and their friends to hear the sermons 
which they have helped to make possible. 
The hope is hereby expressed that as a re- 
sult we may see more nearly eye to eye, 
and that the acquaintance thus pleasantly 
begun may be of mutual profit.” 


That part of the circular bearing the ser- 
mon topics was as follows :— 


CONDITIONS WHICH KEEP 
MANY MEN FROM CHURCH 


Sunday Evening Sermons based on Information 
Gathered from the Men Themselves 


SUBJECTS 
Conditions in the Church, 
Financial Conditions, December 9 
Social and Labor Conditions, December 16 
Conditions in the Men Themselves, 
December 30 


December 2 


Tue Litrtte Sancruary.—Bishop J. H. 
Vincent of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has prepared a little booklet which pastors 
will want to put in the hands of their young 
people as an aid to personal, private wor- 
ship. The name is taken from Ezekiel xi. 
16, “.. . . yet will I be to them as a little 
sanctuary in the countries where they shall 
come.” The little book has some test ques- 
tions for self asking, a few personal pray- 
ers, space for memoranda concerning the 
life of the spirit, and suggested daily Bible 
readings for a year. 


PopuLark EVENINGS IN BuFFALo.—At the 
Cedar Street Baptist Church, Buffalo, the 
Rey. E. Herbert Dutton, pastor, an excellent 
plan is followed for attracting the people 
of the neighborhood by stereopticon lectures 
and social evenings, and for securing, at the 
same time, the names and addresses of those 
who attend. Cards are printed bearing the 
topics for four “Popular Evenings,” which 
are held fortnightly. At the bottom it is 
stated that admission is free with a ticket, 
but admission is charged otherwise. On the 
end of the card is a coupon to be filled out 
by the member of the congregation who 
uses the card to invite a friend or neighbor. 
This is the form of the coupon :— 

IF COUPON PROPERLY FILLED OUT, 
GOOD FOR ENTIRE SERIES, 
Show at door each evening. 
Presented to Charles Skinner 
of 481 Seneca 
By Mrs. Markham 


Street 
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A SerVICE FoR FIREMEN.—The members 
of Star Hose Company, No. 1, of Port Alle- 
gheny, Pa., attended service one Sunday 
evening at the M thodist Episcopal Church 
of that place. There was special music and 
a printed programme which reflects more 
credit upon the church than upon the 
printer. The pastor, the Rev. H. A. Reed, 
made “An Appeal to Manhood,” taking his 
text from 1 Cor. xvi. 13. The general of- 
fering at the service was made a donation 


to the funds ‘of the hose company. On one’ 


page of the programme was printed a lst 
of the officers and members of the company. 


CALLING THE Men.—Mr. Philip H. Hoff- 
man, who is connected with the Madison 
Avenue Methodist Church of Baltimore, 
Md., thanks the Courcu Economist for the 
suggestive and helpful cards published from 
time to time. He contributes a card used 
for the men’s meeting in his church, sug- 
gesting that it be passed on for suggestion 
to others :— 


WE MISS YOU! 
at the 
MONDAY EVENING MEN’S MEETING. 


THE MASTER MISSES YOU! 


He is always present. In the toil and 
tush of modern life you need the rest of 
soul, the spiritual poise, the sweet fellowship 
and communion found here at the Master’s 
feet. : 

Don’t be hindered by the thought that you 
will be expected to speak or pray. We want 
you. Gop wants you. He wants to talk to 
you. How can you stay away? 


Monday Night Class, 
Madison Avenue M, E. Church. 


An Up-to-Date ENTERTAINMENT. — 
Church entertainments are sometimes to be 
deplored, but we can see little that is ob- 
jectionable and much that might be enjoy- 
able in the “Grand Autumnal Tour of the 
World in an Auto” made by the people of 
the North Methodist Church, Hartford, 
Conn., a few weeks ago. The start was 
made at the church,. which for the occasion 
was known as “Washington.” At a lunch 
counter here the tourists were able to find 
refreshment. Several residences of church 
people were turned into “Italy,” “Scotland,” 


“Japan,” and “Germany.” In each of these 
countries appropriate entertainment was 
found. The church improvement fund 
benefited. 


“New Votces AT PRAYER Meetinc.—At the - 

Greene Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the Rev. Daniel H. Over- 
ton invited three fellow ministers to make 
the addresses on Wednesday evenings in 
January, the first Wednesday evening be- 
ing devoted to the preparatory lecture, by ~ 
the pastor himself. The speakers for the 
other three evenings were the Rev. Drs. 
J. Douglas Adam, Lyman Abbott and 
Charles Cuthbert Hall. Mr. Overton re- 
ports the series very successful and pro- 
ductive of marked interest and increased 
attendance. 


PROGRAMME FOR A SEASON.—In an attract- 
ive booklet the First Baptist Church of 
Worcester, Mass., presents to its people a 
programme of the regular meetings of the 
church for what is called the “mid-season.” 
The reason for its publication is thus ex- 
pressed :— 4 


“The sixty-three regular meetings every 
month are on so many days and hours that 
few even of the active leaders can carry 
them all in mind. This programme will en- 
able those who are planning any of the 
many additional meetings which are con- 
stantly required, to discover the unoccupied 
space and hours available. Before announc- 
ing any additional meetings it would be wise 
to consult the minister, lest some other 
group of workers may have previously 
planned to use the same time and room.” 


Then follows a general calendar in which 
are given the hours of stated meetings for 
every day of the week, beginning with Sun- 
day. Four pages are devoted to the prayer- 
meeting topics for the Wednesdays from 


December 5 to January 30, the general sub- 


ject for the series being “Christ’s Ways of 
Winning Men.” For each ptayer meeting 
there is suggested reading, and a note on 
the last of these four pages tells that “the 
twenty-two books on practical and personal 
evangelism listed above are in the public 
library and in our minister’s library. In 
both they are for free use. Confer with the 
church secretary.” 

On other pages are given the themes for 
the Sunday morning and evening sermons, 
and these, like the prayer-meeting topics, 
are designed to lead up to the simultaneous 
evangelistic campaign to be conducted in 
Worcester in February under the leadership 


‘of the Rev. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman. At 
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the end of the booklet announcement is 
made that after the evangelistic campaign, 
for the sake of Christian nurture, there will 
be given in the church a series of sermons 
on “Essentials of Success in Living the 
Christian Life.” 


RALLYING FoR A WeEEK.—The rally ser- 
vices at the Algoma Street Methodist 
Church, of which the Rev. Matthew J. 
Trenery is pastor, extended over two Sun- 
_ days and the intervening days. On the first 
Sunday there was a post-vacation reunion 
of the members and an appropriate sermon, 
the Sunday school, the Junior League and 
the Epworth League rallies. On Tuesday 
the official board met to plan the season’s 
work, on Wednesday was a prayer-meeting 
rally, and on Friday a parish meeting. A 
folder announcing the meetings was mailed 
to the members of the congregation, who 
were urged to “Come, rain or shine. Espe- 
cially if it rains!” 


FEAST OF THE INGATHERING.—The week 
preceding the autumn communion was used 
at the First Presbyterian Church of Hutch- 
inson, Kan., for a series of fellowship meet- 
ings, most’ of them being led by the pastor, 
the Rev. Hugh T. Kerr. The programme 
is suggestive and might be followed with 
advantage by other churches. In abbre- 
- viated form it follows :— 


Monday Afternoon at 3. Old Folks’ Hour, 
foilowed by refreshments and reminis- 
cences. 

Tuesday Afternoon at 3. Church Women’s 
Hour, followed by a Round Table Con- 
ference. 

Wednesday Evening at 7.30. Church Mem- 
bers’ Hour, followed by a congrega- 
tional social. 

Thursday Afternoon at 3. Country Folks’ 
Hour, followed by table talk over tea- 
cups. 

Thursday Evening at 7.30. Young People’s 
Hour, followed by a “sociable social.” 

Friday Noon. Business Men’s Hour. Lunch 

g served ten minutes after twelve, and an 
after-dinner talk by Dr. McClelland of 
Pittsburg. 

Saturday Afternoon at 3. Children’s Hour, 
followed by a birthday party. 


The keynote for the week was expressed 
in a motto: “They that feared the Lorp 
spake often one with another.” 


Power In Co-opERATION.—In a letter ad- 


dressed to the members of the Fourteenth 
Street Presbyterian Church, New York, 
the pastor, the Rev. G. Ernest Merriam, just 
before the first communion of the fall, used 
th se stirring words :— 


“The various boards of the church, in 
consultation with the pastor, have arranged 
a comprehensive campaign for the winning 
of strangers, now without a church home, 
to unite with us in the worship and service 
of the great King. They have planned the 
work; we must unitedly work the plan. 
They have planned in the spirit of prayer; 
let us labor in the same spirit. Above all 
let us not forget that the church is not 
merely a fold for the safeguarding of our 
own souls, but a force which is to leaven 
the world. We are to be co-workers—the 
minister with the members, the members 
with the minister, the members and the 
minister with God. Under His guidance let 
us: move surely, though slowly: Onward, 
with eyes to the front, with hope in our 
hearts, and with a single battle-cry, ‘For 
Christ and our Church.’ ” 


“Wat Can I Do?”—-At the Reformed 
Church of the Comforter, Kingston, N. Y., 
there was recently held a series of meetings 
with this general topic. On Sunday the 
pastor,» the Reva, "Charles, Ws Palmer 
preached on the subject, “What Can I Do to 
Help My Church?” Monday evening’s 
meeting was in charge of the consistory and 
one of its members made the address on 
“What Can I Do to Help the Consistory?” 
Similar meetings, conferences they might be 
called, were held on successive evenings of 
the week, Christian Endeavor, the Bible 
School, the Choir, and the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety were topics treated. The life of the 
church was quickened and renewed conse- 
cration on the part of the members resulted. 


A Hint To ParisHIoNEeRS.—The Rev.. 
E. A. Wasson, Ph. D., editor of his parish 
paper in St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church, 
Newark, N. J., uses a new method for get- 
ting subscriptions. On the lower half of a 
prominent page is a large space, blank save 
for these words, “This space is left blank 
because you may wish to cut out this por- 
tion of the page.” Naturally, after a mo- 
ment’s wonder, the page is turned over and 
there is found a coupon with the sugges- 
tion, “Send your subscription for The 
Crown.” 


ORGAN AND CHOIR. 


Scheme for a Small Organ. 


The organist of the Arlington Avenue 
Presbyterian Church of East Orange, N. J., 
Mr, Wm. R. Crawford, suggests a scheme 
for a moderate priced organ for a country 
church, which contains, he says, the best 
features of all the organs he has played on 
for twenty-five years, and which could be 
built, in his opinion, for about $2,000. The 
organ is to have tracker action, six sets of 
pipes on the Great Organ, seven on the 
Swell and one on the Pedal. Four couplers, 
including Swell Octave, are called for, as 
are four composition pedals and a reversi- 
ble pedal governing the Great Open Diapa- 
son. Mr. Crawford thus writes his specifi- 
cation :— 

Great Organ: Open Diapason, 8 ft., 61 
pipes; Dolce, 8 ft., 61 pipes; Dulciana, 8 ft., 
49 pipes; Melodia, 8 ft. 61 pipes; Flute 
Harmonic, 4 ft., 61 pipes; Solo Gamba, 8 ft., 
61 pipes. 

Swell Organ: Bourdon Treble, 16 ft., 49 
pipes; Bourdon Bass, 16 ft., 12 pipes; Open 
Diapason, 8 ft., 49 pipes; Aeolina, 8 ft., 61 
pipes; Salicional, 8 ft., 49 pipes; Stopped 
Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes; Flute Traverso, 
4 ft., 61 pipes; Oboe Gamba Treble; 8 ft., 
49 pipes; Oboe Gamba Bass, 8 ft., 12 pipes. 

Pedal Organ: Bourdon, 16 ft., 27 pipes. 

The bass pipes of the Great Dulciana Mr. 
Crawford would groove to the Dolce, the 
bass of the Swell Open to the Stopped 
Diapason, the bass of the Salicional to the 
Aeolina. 

While there is no question that, as Mr. 
Crawford claims, this organ, if carefully 
voiced, would prove very effective in a 
small church and would provide, for its 
cost, a marked variety of tone, most organ- 
ists will agree that it would be well to give 
the instrument a little more space and raise 
a little more money, so that the stops might 
run, in every instance, throughout the man- 
uals; and the pedals extend to at least 
thirty notes. Nevertheless the scheme has 
many points of excellence and is worthy of 
being placed before those who have the 
small and inexpensive organ problem to 
solve. 


Organists’ Commissions. 


Commenting upon an article which ap- 
peared a few months ago in the CHurcH 


Economist, Mr. J. Warren Andrews, or- 
ganist of the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity, New York City, writes us as fol- 
lows :— 


“T read the article from your Jamestown 
correspondent, in which he states that ‘it is 
a well-known fact that the majority of or- 
ganists, when there is an opportunity, de- 
mand a commission, and will write to 
various organ firms to see which will offer 
the largest. This is rather a sweeping 
statement, and because I know many men 
in the profession whom I honor, I cannot 
believe it. 1 
stances of dishonor among organists as it 
is among some of those to whom churches 
now and then entrust the responsibility of 
purchasing the organ. That the condition 
of affairs, as outlined by your correspond- 
ent, exists, there can be no doubt, but that 
the majority of organists are culpable, I do 
net believe. The notoriety in which the 
class in question is held by members of the 
profession leads me to think the practice is 
not general. I think Mr. Gibson states the 
true facts as to the majority. At all events 
it is a deplorable state of affairs and I hope, 
in the interests of those striving to lift the 
art of organ building to a higher plane, you 
will do all you can to discourage it. As an 
organist I like to see the office honored, 
but not at the expense of tolerating dis- 
honorable practices. In this age of ‘graft’ 
it would be strange if some tinge of it did 
not affect the organist.” 


American Guild of Organists. 


A new classification of members of the 
Guild has been decided upon by the Council 
and four classes are hereafter to be recog- 
nized: Academic (after examination)— 
Class I., Fellows; Class II., Associates. 
Non-Academic (no examination)—Class 
IIl., Founders; Class IV., Members. These 


new classifications will be observed in the’ 


new year book of the Guild, which is about 
to be published. 
full information about the Guild, includ- 
ing data about gowns, hoods and emblems, 
together with explanations about the use 
of initial letters that may properly be placed 
after the names of members of the Guild. 
The Guild is to have a festival service in 
the Church of the Divine Paternity during 
Lent. Mr. John Hyatt Brewer is the pres- 
ent warden, and Mr. Clifford Demarest of 
Tenafly, N. J., the secretary. 
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